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flsTEBAi. years ago^ the author was engaged by the publishers 
of Weld's En^^ish Graimnar to revise that worl:, with instructioDs 
to loake such changes in it as would in his opinion perfect the 
sjstem therein presented. This task he performed to the best 
oi hia ability, making as good a book as he knew how to produce 
om Weld^s cistern. This system, however, was not his own ; in 
many important points it did not represent his views ; nor was 
it his province, being simply its editor, to introduce his own pe- 
culiar views into the revised book. They have been retained for 
the present work, contemplated long before the revision was un- 
dertaken, and here presented as a new and distinct System of 
Granunar. 

In ofQering tiie present Grammar to the public, the author 
begs leave to refer to the work itself as the best exponent of those 
peculiarities by which it is to be improved or condemned. A few 
words, however, may not be improper here as to its plan and gen- 
eral features. 

Grammar has hitherto been a dry and hard sul^ject to teach. 
It is here sought to make it ea^ and interesting by combining 
practice with theory, example with precept, on a more liberal 
scale than has heretofore generally been done. The matter i^ 
divided into short lessons, followed in every case by an Exercise, 
which applies in every variety of way the principles just laid 
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down, and frequently ^nbodies a practical review of what has 
been preyiousl j learned. 

Definitions are approached by means of preliminary illustra- 
tions, which make their abstract langnage intelligible while it is 
in process of learning. 

Words are classified as parts of speech solely and ezdnsively 
according to their use in the sentence. This course does away 
with all arbUrary distinctions, and enables the pupil to classify 
words readily and correctly for himselfl 

The Bules of Syntax are introduced as they are needed, in 
connection with etymological parsing. Thus, among other ad- 
Tantages, is avoided the unreasonableness (inevitable, when these 
roles are kept back) of requiring a pupil to give the case of nouns 
under circumstances in which he can have no possible due to it. 

A sunple method of analyzing sentences is presented, not en- 
cumbered with technical terms or requiring labor on the teacher's 
part to make it available. 

There is no avoiding of difliculties. A lesson is expressly de- 
voted to the explanation of perplexing constructions. 

Many minor points may also be noticed ; such as doing away 
with the neuter gender, a factitious distinction engrafted on English 
Grammar from the classical languages; the view taken of com- 
parison ; the comprehensive treatment of auxiliaries, and direo- 
tions fbr their proper use ; the introduction of needy as an auxil< 
iary of the present potential ; the unusually full Exercises on False 
Syntax ; and the general arrangement and adaptation of the whole. 

It is believed that this Grammar will be found to work well in 
the dass-room, and, whetiier used in connection with the author's 
books on Composition or independently of them, to impart a 
thorough knowledge of our language. 
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LESSON I. 

LETTERB, SYLLABLES, WORDS, 8BNTEN0XB. 

1. What Grammar is. — ^Men liave minds; with 
these they think. Men have speech; this enables 
them to express their thoughts. 

Thoughts are expressed with words. Grammar 
teaches us how to put words together, to express 
thoughts correctly. 

Thoughts naay be either spoken or written. Gram- 
mar, therefore, teaches us how to speak and write cor- 
rectly. 

Different languages, such as English, French, Latin, 
have different pecuKarities. Hence every language has 
its own grammar. English Grammar teaches us how 
to speak and write the English language correctly, 

2. Words. — ^A Word is the sign of an idea. 

1. With vrhat do men think f How are they enabled to ezpreat their thought* t 
With what are thoughts ezpreesedf What teaches ub how to put words to* 
gether, to express thoughts correctly f How m&y thoughts be made known t 
What, then, does Grammar teach us f What does English Grammar teach us f 
What if a Word! Give an example. How are words combined f Give an 
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Thui, the word nm is a sign that stands for the queen of flowers, ^le 
word viilage isa sign that stands for a small ooUection of houses. 

To express thoughts, words, which are the signs of 
distinct ideas, are combined in Sentences. When I say, 
"The rose is sweet," I express one thought, with four 
words combined in one sentence. 

3. Lbttbes. — ^When spoken, a word is a sound or 
combination of sounds. When written, a word is a 
character or combination of characters, standing for its 
soimd or sounds. The word rose^ when written, ccm- 
sists of four characters, rose^ which stand for the sound 
heard when the word is uttered. These characters are 
called Letters. 

A Letter is a character that stands for a sound of the 
human Toice used in speaking; as, a, z. 

The letters of a language constitute its Alphabet. 
The English alphabet contains twenty-six letters ; <ty 5, 

<h ^) ^} /l 9^ ^J h ji *> h ^J ^i Oy Py qy r, *, t^ Uy Vy Wy Wy 

The art of combining letters correctly^ to form words, 
is called Spelling. 

4. Syllables. — Some words are uttered with but one 
impulse of the voice; as, goy light. Others require 
several impulses; as, go^ngy en4ight-^n. This gives 
rise to a division of words into Syllables. 

A Syllable is a letter or combination of letters uttered 
with one impulse of the voice ; as, a, miy anty wnrti- 
dote. 

6. Syllabic Division of Wobds. — ^According to the 

example. 8. What is a word, when ipokent What, when written! Give an 
example. What is a Letter! What is meant by the Alphabet of a lancruage? 
How man}' letters does the English alphabet contain t Bepeat them. What If 
BpelUqg f 4. Show the diflbrenee of words, as regards &eir utterance. What is a 
Syllable t 6. How are words divided, as regards their number of syllables t What 
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xmmfo^* of tiidr syllaUeB, words are divided into four 
classes ; Monosyllables, Dissyllables, Trisyllables, and 
Polysyllables. 

A MonesyllaUe is a word of one syllable ; a DisqrUaUe 
is a word of two ^Uables; a Irisyllabto, of three; a 
Polysyllable^ of more than three. J3^ is a monosyllable ; 
Ae^Oy a dissyllable; he-ro^e, a trisyllable; he^ro^-caly 
h£rr(hircal'h/^ are polysyllables. 

6. SuMMma up. — ^The elem^its of language are Let- 
ters, which stand for simple sounds of the human voice 
used in speaking. Letters are combined in Syllables, 
which represent sounds uttered by one impulse of the 
voice. Syllables are combined in Words, which are the 
signs of ideas. Words are combined in Sentences, 
which express thoughts. 

EXEBCISfi. 

Pronounce each of the following ioords^ and teU whether U ia a 
monoeyllahle^ dissyllable^ trisyllable^ or polyayllahle : — ^Length; 
courageons; wintry; irresistible; coined; nnooined; beantiftd; 
mechanism; nmnerciftd; asthma; every; tront; meteorology; 
flower; chivalrj; widced; walked; stereoscope. 

Mention fou/r diseyUdbks ; four polysyllables; four fnoMeyU 
Mlee; four trtsyUdbles. 



LESSON IL 

CLASSIFICATION OF LBTTBRS. 

7. Powers of the Letters. — ^The Power of a letter 
is its sound in a given word. 

The power of a letter must be distinguished from its name. In the 

it « HonotyUablet A DiasyUftblet A Trisyllable t A FolyayUablet 0. Sam 
«p the matter of thii LeMon. 

9. WItet lath* Power <rf a letter! From what mnit the power of a letter be 
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nord me, the power of Is the same as its name; hi met^ the power of « is 

different from its name. Give the name and the power of CMKdi letter m 

the word farms. 

Some letters stand for more than one somid ; as, a in alej awl, are, am. 
Some sounds have more than one letter to stand for them. Thus, in 

hety «tr, fur, the samie somid is represented b j e, t, and u. 

Our twenty-six letters represent in all about forty distinct sounds. 

8. Vowels and OoijrsoNAiras. — Of the twenty-six let- 
ters, some are uttered freely, without interruption to 
the breath ; as, a, e. In uttering others, the breath is 
more or less interrupted by the tongue or lips ; as, d^f* 
Hence the letters are divided into two classes, Vowels 
and Consonants. 

A Vowel is a letter that can be uttered freely, wifli- 
out interruption from the tongue or lips. 

A Consonant is a letter that cannot be uttered freely, 
but is more or less interrupted by the tongue or lips. 

9. There are five vowels ; a, ^, % 0^ u. 

There are nineteen consonants ; J, c, d^f^ g^ h^j^ A?, Z, 

m^ flyPy qy Ty 8, ty Vj Xy z. 

Two of the letters, w and y, are consonants in some 
cases, and in others vowels. When they precede a 
vowel sounded in the same syllable, they are conso- 
nants ; as in wet^ whetj swing^ re-ward^ yety v/nyyidd-i/ng^ 
In all other positions, they are vowels ; as in vieWy ome^ 
Jy, eyey raw-ly. 

Utaid i are classed among the vowels. But observe that u is a con- 
sonant when it has the sound of w in wet ; as Id. qttity dissuade [pronounced 
kwit, dis'S;wade\, /, also, is a consonant, when it has the sound of y in 
yet ; as in billion, brilliant [pronoimced bU-jun, bril'jant'\, 

difltingaiBhedt Give examples. Forwhat do some letters stand 9 What do some 
sounds have to represent themt Give examples. How many sonnds are repre> 
sented by onr twenty-six letters 9 8. What difference is found in the utterance of 
the different letters f Accordingly, how are letters divided ? What is a Vowel 
What Is a Consonant f 9. How many vowels are there t Name them. How 
many consonants t Name them. What are w and y ? When are w and y eonso* 
nanti, and when vowels f When Is « a consonant f Give examples. When is < a 
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10. Combinations of Yowels. — ^A IMphttflPg is a 

eombination of two vowels in one syllable; as, at in 
vatn^ ow in cow^ ea in beat. 

A Proper Diphthimg is one in which both vowels are 
Bounded ; as, aj/ in haj/j ou in pound. 

An Improper Diphthong is one in which but one vowel 
i» sounded ; as, t^ in mien [sounded like e in ira^], Ofu 
xafravd [sounded like a in all\. 

A Triphthong is a combination of three vowels in one 
syllable ; as, iew in viev)^ eau in heau. 

When u has the sound of to in toe^, and t that of y in y^, ^j are oon- 
flonants, and do not therefore, when followed b j a vowel, unite with it to 
form a diphthong. There is no' diphthong in the words quMck^ mnguine^ 
fermade, briUiarUj ke. So, there is no triphthong in queen ; u is a oooso- 
nant in that word, and ee a diphthong. 

11. A Final Letter is one that ends a word. T is 
final in rat. 

12. A Silent Letter is one not sounded. B is silent 
in icey h in Jenave^ I in tdlkj w in wrong. - 

EXEBCISE. - 
In the follotoing toordSj point out the vowels^ eonBoncmts^ flndl 
letters^ silent letters^ proper cmd improper diphthongs^ and tripK- 
thongs : — Gnaw ; wheat ; bmnoronaly ; quadrillion ; liquor ; yeast ; 
beauties; sword; burlesque; two; squaw; eye-brow; hjnrn; 
coast-wise; yiciously; walking-beam; psalm. 



LESSON III. 
AccEirr.-pRnanvB, dbrivativb, and compound woRDa 

13. Accent. — ^When a word of two or more syllables 

«oiiMiumtt OiTe examples. 10. What is a Diphthong t What if a Proper Diph> 
thong ff What is an Improper Diphthong! What is a Triphthong! When u 
and < are consonants, what follows ? It What isaFinal Letter? 12. What is a 
Silent Letter! 

U. Why is one syllable of a word heard mcnre distinetly than the rest ! Whsl 
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is proiKmaced, <me syllable is genei^y heard more dig- 
tmctl jr tlian the rest ; as, ^ in terribleyjleep in asleep. 
This is because it receives more force, or stresSj of voice. 

Aco&A is stress of voice laid on a certain syllable 
when a word is utt^ed. 

14:. The syllable that receives the stress is said to be 
accented. It may be denoted by a mark called the 
Acute Accent 0, placed above it to the right; as, 
lem^OTij enffrave\ 

The first syllable is accented in cramge^ Canada^ amidbh; the second, 
in cTMte^ inviiinff, Amwiea; the third, in fnagaaine^ Alabama^ irresist' 
ible; the fourth, in overfatiguey Adriaoi/opUy ineomfrehstmble ; the fi^ 
in indiviUhUity ; the sixth, in in€cmpreh£n9ibUUy. 

16. A difference of acc^t scnnetiffies serves to didtingnish words 
tqtelled alike but differing in meaning. Thus Au'gwt is the eighth month; 
august^ is grave, majestic^ A gal'lant is a brave man ; a gallafU' is a gaj, 
fa^onable one. A con'c&ri is a musical entertainment; to concert' plana 
is to contrive them. Observe a similar difference between a per^fume and 
to perfurMt; an ob'ject and to chject'; an o*verpM and to overflow'^ &o. 

16. WOBDS CLASSIFIED AOOOBDINe TO THBIB FOSMA- 

TioN. — As regards their formation, words are distin- 
guished as Primitive, Derivative, and Compound. 

A FrimitiTe is a word not formed from any other in 
the language ; as, ice^ Jwuse^ arni^ light. 

A Serivatiye is a word formed from a single simpler 
word, by the addition of a letter or letters to modify its 
meaning ; as, ^(?^d, Tiouees^ ^mmn^ enUghten. 

A Compoimd Word is one formed of two or more 
words, whether primitives or derivatives ; as, ice-houae^ 
light-armed, 'bachwoodamcm. 

is Aooent t 14. What is an auxnttd ayllable t How may it be denoted t Olve aa 
example of words accented on the first syllable ; on the second ; on the third \ en 
the fourth ; on the fifth ; on the sixth. 15. What doee a diiferenee of aeoent somsh 
times serve to do 9 Oive examples. 16. As regards their formation, liow ave 
' words divided f What is a FrimitiTe f What is a Deriyative f What is a Oom- 
poond Word? How may a derivative be formedt How may a compoimd be 
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A deriT^tire HMtj be formed from a compound; ai, good-natmr$i from 

A compound ma j be formed of two deriyatiyes ; as, roay-eheeked {rosy^ 
from rose; cheeked, from cJieek), 

17. Accent of Compound Words. — ^Idl eome com- 
pounds, there is but one accent ; as, genfUemcmy 
pr<d8e' worthy. In others, each of the words com- 
pounded retains its accent ; as, vynt'lng-rruuiteT^ 
mamfy-coVored. 

When there are more aoo^ts thaa one, the parts of the compomid are 
ge&eraUy ccmnected with a short horizontal line (-X called the Hyphen. 
When there is but one accent in the compomid, the hyphen is commonly 
omitted. See the examples in the last paragraph. 

BXBBCISB. 

Pronounce a» accented: — ^Inqni'ry ; muse'ixm; cameropard; 
hegi'ra; sono'rons; complaisance'; compla'cence ; lyce'mn; chi- 
val'ric; cWValrous; adver'tisement ; mis'chievous ; chas'tisement ; 
exoteric; Ori'on; Aristi'des; Iphigeni'a; Ma'homet; Moham'med; 
Sardanapalns. 

ClaMify <u Frmitivej Derivative, or Compound^ and state which 
syllabU ie accented : — ^Hand ; handy ; unhandy ; hand-writing ; 
liGssissippi ; achievement; imperishable; nnlooked-for ; butter- 
milk; broken-hearted; narrow-mindedness; irritability; arith- 
metio ; a rosewood chess-board, inlaid with mother-of-pearL 



LESSON IV. 

VORMATZON OF DBBIVATIVBa-IN'SBPARABLB ROOTa 

18. FoBUAnoiir of Derivativbs. — The primitiye 
words of our language are few, compared with the 

um t ■ I 

formed f 17. What differenee is found in the aoeentnation of compound words f 
CHte ezB&tpIes. What it the Hyphen 9 When is the hyphen generally used be- 
tween the parts of a componnd f When if it commonly omitted f 

18. How do piimitiTe words compare in nnmher with derivatives t Why is 
thUf What derivattTes are Ibnnedftom the ^rimitiTe port 7 How are these d*- 
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derivatiyee. Tliis is because many deriyatives some- 
times come from a single primitive. Thus from the 
primitive pa/rt are formed 

coanter/Hzr^, party, impartod, 

depwrty partiBajij copartner, 

impart, ^article, imparting, &c., dec. - 

It will be seen that these derivatiTes are formed by placing certain let- 
ters before or after the primitiye, or both. The letters thus placed are 
called Prefixes and Suffixes. . 

19. Prefixes and Suffixes. — ^A Prefix is a letter or 
letters placed before a primitive or compound, to modify 
its meaning ; as, efo in depart j un in ungentlemanly. 

A Suffix is a letter or letters placed after a primitive 
or compound, to modify its meaning; as, iaan iapart- 
isan^ ly in ungentlemanly. 

Prefixes and suffixes modify the meaning of the word to which they are 
joined. Thus, the prefix un means not ; the suffix new means the quality 
of being. Then unkind means not hind; kindness is the quality of being 
hind; unhindness is the quality of being not hind» So with unsound, 
soundnessj unsoundness^ &c., &o. 

20. Inseparable Koots. — Some derivatives come 
from roots not separately used as words. Thus, averty 
revertedy converiMe^ and many other derivatives, come 
from the root vert^ meaning to tv/m. 

These roots are mostly from Latin words, and some of them enter into 
a great number of deriTatives. The most important ones are given belov 
with their meanings, and should be committed to memory. 

INSBPABABLE BOOTS. 
OBDE, OBED, 0E8S, tO gO. f OTTB, OXJBS, tO nUl. 

cosiTB, OBPT, to take. diot, to say, to speak. 

tJLUDE, OLUS, to shut. I DUOB, DUOT, to lead. 

rtrativee formed t 19. What ii m Prefix t What ig a Suffix t What is the fbroe 
of profizee and sofflzes t Uliutrate thii with the prefix un and the saffix neM. 
fO. From what sort of roots do some derivatlYes oome t Qiye examples. Fram 
what language are these inseparable roots mostly deiiyed ff 
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■SOT, noi, to do, make. 
wxRy to bear, to carrj. 
FUSE, to pour, 
JBOT, to cast 
lATB, to bear, to carry. 
UECT, to choose, to gather. 
I.X7DB, Lus, to play. 
JOT, MISS, to send. 
PKL, FULB, to drive. 



PIND, PEV0, to hang; 
PONS, POBB, to place. 
POST, to carry. 

SOBIBE, BOBIPT, tO WlttO. 

8I8T, to stand. 

TAIN, TENT, tO hold. 
TEND, TENS, tO Strctdu 

TBAOT, to draw. 

TBNE, TENT, tO OOIDe. 



EXEBCISB. 

Spell and analyze the following derivativei : — [Thus : — £ecewe is 
a derivatiye from the inseparable root oeiye, to take ; r^ is a pre- 
fix. — Mission is a derivatiye from the inseparable root iciss, to 
send; iem is a saf^x,— Copartner is a derivative from the primi- 
tive pabt; (JO is a prefix, ner a suflBx.] Tension ; contradict; in- 
vented ; susceptible ; translate ; tractable ; conftise ; prevent ; sof- 
fident ; ductile ; conference ; scripture ; postpone ; subject ; 
inducement; repcS; averting; suppose; illusive. 



LESSON V 



PBBFIXES. 



[For young classes^ divide the follomng List and 36&reis6 int0 
three lessansy gi/oing one third of each at a time.] 

21. A list of the most common prefixes follows; 
learn their meanings. It will be seen that some of them 
have diflferent forms. In most cases, this is because the 
final letter is changed, to correspond with the first let- 
ter of the primitive or root. Thus we have ac-cKmafe, 
cEtrtendj in stead of ad-cUmatej aArtend. 



1. in, on. 

2» [or an], destitute of, want 

of. 
8. [or AB, ABs], from, away. 



AD [AO, AF, AO, AL, an, AP, AB, 

AS, at], to. ^ 

ANTE, before. 

ANTi [ant], opposed, opposite to. 
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LIST OF ifix moent ooiocok tbxbixba. 



BK, by, to make. 
Bi, two. 

oiBoiTM, around. 

ooN [00, ooL, COM, oob], together, 
a joint. 

OOSTTBA [OONTBO, OOUNTEB], 

against 

DB, from, down, to make, to de- 
prive of. 

Dis [di], apart, to remove, not 

BK [bm], in, to make, to make or 
pnt in. 

Bx [b, bo, bf], out, from, beyond. 

m [lo, iL, DC, IB], to make, to 
pnt in, not 

iNTBB, between. 



MIS, wrong, HI. 

OB [oo, OB, op], before, against. 
OUT, beyond, better. 
PBB, through, thoroughly. 
PBB, before. 

PBO, forth, forward, for. 
BB, back, again. 
SB, from, apart, out. 
jSEm, half. 

SUB [SUO, SUB, BUG, SUP, SUB, 

bus], under, after. 
SUPBB [suFBA, bub], over, above, 

beyond. 
TBANs [tbah, tba], over, aoroiib 
ULTBA, beyond. 
xm, to remove, not 



EXEBCISB. 

Spell and define the folhwing dervaatwes. They a/re a/nanged 
mth their prefixes in the same order as those in the List. When a 
prefia has several meanings, one derivative is given to illustrate each, 
[Thus: — ^ilblaze — spell — »» a blaze, ulfire-nspell — <mfire. Aceph- 
alous — spell — destitute of a head. Anarchy, want of govern- 
ment, &c.] 

Ablaze; afire; acephalous; anarchy; avert; a&^act; op- 
pend; assist; anf^oom; an^t- American ; antarctic; &^de; be- 
numb; 5iform (having Imo forms); circt^mvent; <j<wnpose; co- 
tenant; ciEmtradict ; ^«tain; deorj; (Z^base; eZ^fame; <2ilate; dis- 
burden ; dfisagreeable ; entwine ; ^rich ; embody ; educe ; e^rclude ; 
eo^eed ; inipurple ; incase ; irrational ; interlace ; ^nisbelieve ; 
misfortune ; ofl&r ; oZgect' ; <mtearch ; outsdSl ; perceive ; perfect ; 
preoccupy ; produce ; propel ; fwoconsul ; repay ; reprint ; «ecede ; 
eedude; eelect; eemitone; «t^fficer; et^eceed; m^rmount; super^ 
scribe; ewperhuman; ^oTisoribe; transport; t^^amontane (be- 
yond the mountains) ; t^nload ; t^nfit 

Arran^e<?promMCttotwZy;— Collect; sufl5x; embroil; apportion; 
imprison; supravulgar; anti-republican; antedate; deject; illegal; 
effuse; accede; controvert; allure; di^irit; infirm. 
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LESSON VI. 

SUFFIXES. 

[Far young elaue$^ divide the foUatoing! LUt and Eureue into 
Uoo lessons, giving one "half of each at a time.] 

22. A list of the most common suffixes follows ; 
learn their meanings. 

FT7L, OUS, S0I7S, lOUB, T, fbll of. 

FT, nrr, vex, to make. 

HOOD, DOM, SHIP, the stoto, rank, 

domaiao£ 
mo, ANT, SNT, contmuing to. 
ION, ifSNT, T7BE, the act of. 
isif, the state of being, system 

of. 

SIN, LBT, UNO, OCX, ITIB, OITLB, a 

little. 
LESS, without, that can not be. 
LT, in a ( ) manner, like. 
NESS, OE, OY, iTY, TT, the stato 

or quality of being. 
SOKE, iSH, somewhat. 
BY, SBY, the art or practice of. 



ABUi, IBI.E, iLB, that may or can 
be, worthy of being. 

▲eE, a place where, the cost of, 
state or rank of^ act of. 

▲L, rdating to, the act ot 

AN, AB, IAN, relating to, one who. 

ABD, 1ST, OB, one who. 

ATE, to make, made like, pos- 
sessed of. 

ED, did, possessed of. 

EE, one who is. 

EN, to make, made ot 
EB, more, one who. 
ES, s, more than one, does. 
ESS, iNE, IX, a female. 
EST, most, dost. 



BXEBCISE* 

J^ll and define the foUovmg derivatives. They <vre affT<mged 
wUh their suffixes in the same order as those in the List. [Thus : — 
Chargeo^Z^-Hspell— tAat may be charged. Rouoraible — spell — 
worthy of being honored. Moorage — spell— a place where to. moor, 
Ac.] 

Ohargeo^Z^; honora529; moorage; piloto^a; peerage; mar- 
liage; autunmaZ; acquittal; Ohihan; columnar; guardian; 
duUori; psalmist; grasitor; ralida^; global; fortuna^; kick^; 
good-humor^; employ^tf; shorten; hempen; quicker; keeper; 
foxes; waye; crushes; sitf ; priesteia; testatrio;; quickest; keep- 
est; feajful; pomp^tM; watery; ju8t(^; msaxhood; judgeiA^; 
IdDgdom; hesMng; pendent; missiem; sensnaliwn; protestant- 
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urn; hrnhhin; teulem; wteleis; rsablff; qoBeaJfy; oMity; 
BOJxmeu; loneiome; hlackUh; herald^; hnSoonmy. 



LESSON VII. 

ANALYSIS OP WORDS. 

23. FoBMATiON OF Dbeivativbs, — ^A derivatiye may 
be formed by unitiiig two or more prefixes or snffixeA 
with a primitive or inseparable root ; as, 

Be-ex'^rt, to ctmy-out-offain, 

Jvustrify-ififfj coniimmng4o make-insL 

Me-eolAefA-ionrs^ more than one-aet of-g^iiieTiBg-toffeiher-again. 

A derivative may be formed by tmiting a prefix or 
suffix with a compomid; as, good-humor-^, Jicmng 
good-humor. 

24. Formation of Compound Words. — Compounds 
may be formed by uniting, 

1. Two primitives ; as, moon-beam. 

2. A primitive and a derivative ; as, bright-eyed. 

Analysis. — Bright is a primitlye ; eyed is a deriyatiye from the primi- 
tive eye^ meaning having eyes; bright-eyed is a compound, meaning having 
bright eyes, 

3. Two derivatives ; as, brightest-eyed. 

Analysis. — Brightest is a derivative from the primitive bright^ mean- 
ing most bright; eyed is a derivative from the primitive eye^ meaning hav- 
ing eyes; brightest-eyed is a compound, meaning having the most bright 
eyes, 

4. An inseparable root and a primitive ; as, multi* 
form. 

Analysis. — Multi is an inseparable root, meaning many; form is a 
primitive ; multiform is a compound, meaning having many forms, 

6. Two inseparable roots ; as, geography. 

. ■ " ,.,,.■■■ 

^fiownayadMivativebelbniiedl Give ezami^eB. HowflMmayaaeriis> 
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JLKALTStB.^'Cho is Ml ins^MUTtble root, meiiiiDg ike emrth; graphf 
is an inseparable root, meaning a deseripHon; geography is a compound, 
meaning a dewription of the earth, 

25. The most important roots that enter into com- 
pound words are gbapht, a description or history qfj 
and LOOT, the science of, or a treatise on. They appear 
in many words, combined with other roots ; such as 

Bio, life. i Geo, the earth. 

Ethno, a nation. | Mttho, a &ble. 

EXBBCISB. 

S^l>ell and antUyu, according to the forvM given above : — BeSn- 
force; Inrightening ; seemingly; nnattraoted; inadvertently; fistr- 
sifted; gentlemanly; powder-h(»n; son-in-law; conmiander- 
in-chief; battering-ram; wood-peoker; pew-holder; nnhoped- 
for; riding-schools; watering-places; biography; geography; 
•thndogy; mythology. 



LESSON VIII. 

BULEB OF BPELLINa. 

26. In forming compounds, the simple words are put 
together without change ; as, green-house. 

In forming derivatives, a prefix is joined to a primi- 
tive without change ; as, de-form. 

On adding a saffix, the primitive is changed in some 
cases, but not in others. 

mtiT« be formed t 24. What Is the first mode mentioned in which a compound 
may be formed? The second mode! Analyze bright-eyed. The third model 
Aialyze brightett-eyed. The fourth mode t Analyze tnuUiform. The fifth mode? 
Analyze geography. 25. What are the most Important roots that enter into com- 
pound words ff Mention some other Inseparable roots, with which they are com- 
poonded, and their meanings. 

98. What change is made in fbnningcompoimdsff Inibrmingdettrattrflswith 
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When the (mffix new is added to the prhnitire neat^ no ohange is 
made ; the deriyatiTe is ne<U'-ne$s. When it is added to happp^ the final 
y is changed to t ; the deriTatiTe is happi-^nMS, 

27. RuLBS OF Spelling. — ^The following rules cover 
most cases in whicli a change is made in the primitive 
on the addition of a suflix : — 

Rule L — ^Reject the final e of a primitive, when a 
suffix is added commencing with a vowel ; as, Ue^ liro/r. 

But retain final e, when preceded bj « or o, if the suffix added is able 
or ing : as, agree^ agreeable ; shoe^ shoeing. 

Retain final «, when preceded b j e or y, if the suffix added is able or 
otM : as, noiicey noticeable ; outrage^ outrageoue, 

RuLB n. — ^Reject e ox o from words ending in er 
or or^ when the suffix am^^ essj ix, or otts i& added: 
as, enter J entr-ance ; testator^ testatr-ix. 

But in many cases e or o is retained : as, cancer , cancerous ; author^ 
ituthoress. 

Rule UL — Reject the final Ze of a primitive, if pre- 
ceded by a consonant, when the suffix ly is added ; as, 
feeble^ feeb-ly. 

Rule IV. — ^Double the final consonant of a mono- 
syllable, if preceded by but one vowel, when a suffix is 
added commencing with a vowel: as, sti/t^ sUrrmg; 
quit J quitti/ng. 

But final X is never doubled ; as, ox, oxen. 

Rule V. — Double the final consonant of any word 
accented on the last syllable, if preceded by but one 

• prefix t In forming derivativeft with a sufBLxt Oive examples. 27. Reelto 
Rule I., for the rejection of final «. [Examples are always to be given with Rules 
and Exceptions.] In what two cases is final « retained t Recite Rule II., for the 
r^lection of e or o. Is or o always rejected t Recite Role III., for the r^iJeotiOB 
of final /e. Recite Rule IV., for doubling the final consonant of a monosyllablo. 
What cons(»ant is never doubled? Recite Rule V.^, for doiubling the final conso- 
nant of a word accented on the last syllable. In what ease is the final consonsmt 
not doubled 1 Recite Rule VI., relatUig to the Anal y of a primitive. When must 
no change be made t What is the first exception relating to final y 7 What ia the 
ont 
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rowel, when a eufBx is added commencing with a rowel ; 
as, testtTy hestvrrvng. 

But in tfiis case and the last there is no doubling, if the final oonsonant 
is preceded by another consonant or bj two Towels: as, damp^ damper; 
room, roomy; ttnettrl, uncurled; defraud^ defrauded, 

Etjxe VI.— Change the final y of a primitire to ij 
when it is preceded by a consonant and a sv&x is added 
not commencing with i; as, try^ tried. 

But make no change when aTowel precedes y; as, <oy, U^-ed: or 
before a suffix commencmg with i ; as, try, iry-ing. 

Final y is sometimes changed to e before the suffix cue; as, plenty^ 
plenteous. 

Final y is sometimes rejected befbre a suffix oommendng with i or o: 
as, 9ympathy^,9ympaihrize ; felieUy^ fdidt-ous, 

EXEBCI6E. 
SpeU avd define the follomng derivatives. State what change 
i» tnade in/orming eachy and give the rale. [Thus : — Cities— v^H 
— ^is a derivatiye, meaning more than one city. The final y of the 
primitiye city is changed to i before the snflz es^ according to Bole 
VI., " Change the final y of a primitive,V Ac] Driver (drive-er) ; 
agitation ; Roman ; hindrance (hinder-ance) ; wondrous ; idly 
^dle-ly) ; horribly ; ftmny (fan-y) ; spotted ; quizzing ; impellest 
Ompel-est) ; remittal ; jollity (jolly-ty) ; heaviness ; fanciful ; 
bounteous (bounty-ous) ; piteons; eulogize (eulogy-ize) ; waitress; 
loathing; dinomer; arrival; demurred; spinner; empress; beau- 
teous; ugliest; visibly; administratrix. 



LESSON IX. 

BTLLABIOATIOW. 

28. In spelling, divide a word into its syllables, and 
spell and pronounce each syllable separately. 

29. In writing, sometimes from want of room part 

9B.InspdUng,whfttmiiith6d<»6f ». Inintting,ii«atioiiMti]BMh»ppenst 
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of a word has to be carried to the next line. In this 
case, divide the word after a complete syllable, and 
place a hyphen at the end of the line to connect the 
separated parts ; as, "De- 

lays are dangerous." 

30. Hence we must know how to divide words into 
syllables. This process is called Syllabication. • 

31. EuLES OF Syllabication. — ^In syllabication, the 
ear is our chief guide. In some words, the syllables are 
so marked that they are easily distinguished, as in im- 
cer-taiiv-ty. In others, however, the proper division 
is not so clear, and then the following rules will prove 
of service : — 

Rule I. — Join consonants to the vowels whose sound 
they modify; as, md-on^ — ^not me-latiy because the I 
modifies the sound of the e. So, rem-e-^yy reg-vrlar^tyu 

Rule IE. — ^Make prefixes distinct syllables when it 
can be done vrtthout violating Bule I. ; as, de-jmcj re- 
call. 

Wlien a Towel sound in the prefix is modified by a consonant in the 
primitiye, this consonant is joined to the prefix, according to Rule I. Thus 
we divide def-i-ni-tiony not de-fi-ni-tum^ ree-om-mend^ not re-ecfn-mend. 

RxTLB in. — ^Make suffixes distinct syllables unless 
they coalesce in sound with what precedes : as, tendredy 
not tefirded; m-vest-ingy not m-vea-tmg; di-vid-edj not 
dirvi<led. 

But ab-horredy walked; here the suffix ed coalesces with what preoede8| 
and therefore does not form a distinct syllable. 

How most the word be divided in this case f 80. What la Syllabloation f 81. In 
dividing worda into syllablea, by what are we chiefly guided t In what cases will 
rules be found necessary f Recite Bule I., relating to consonants. Recite Rule XI., 
relating to prefixes. What Is done when a vowel sound in the prefix is modified 
by a consonant in the primitive t Recite Role III., relating to suffixes. Give ex- 
ample* in which ed does not f<mn a distinct syllable. Recite Rule IV., relattnif 
to compound words. Radta Rule V., ralating to oertain terminaUoos, and giv» 
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IRui^B IV.— Make syllabic divisions between the sim- 
ple words that unite to form a compoimd ; as, where-as. 

Sui^E V. — ^Never divide the following termioations, 
and others that form one syllable : — 

siON, pronounced shun, as in ex-ten-iUm. 

or f Aim, " vi-9ion. 
Tioir, " 9hun " mO'Uon. 

TiAL, " Bhalj " prei^den-tial^ 

OBoirs, " 87i/u8^ " her-ha-^eotu^ 

OEOus, " jus, " eourfxhgeaus. 

oious, " ihuiy " fii-eunu, 

Tioirsi " 9hu8j " eanr9Gi-ef^Uau$. 

BuiiB VI. — ^When two consonants come together and 
it can be done without violating Rule m., or when a 
consonant is doubled before a vowel, divide between 
the two consonants ; as, twr-bimyfor-hidrdrng. 

82. Dlsrbsis. — ^Two o'« generally unite to form a diphthong, as in toon, 
fwt. In scnne words, howeyer, thej do not thus unite, but belong to 
separate syllables, as in eo-ap-er-aU, This is shown by placing two dots, 
called a Disresis, over the second o (o). 

The Diseresis consists of two dots placed over the lat- 
ter of two vowels that w^uld otherwise form a diph- 
thong, to show that they belong to separate syllables ; 
as, cooperatSj jpreexistenty aeronay^. 

When ona of the two Towels belongs to a prefix, a hyphen may be used 
In stead of the diseresis; as, eo-aperatey pre-exisUnt. 

BXBBCISB. 
SjpeU thsfollovmg wordB, dividing them into tyllabUi /--Oalioo ; 
market; balance; business; inseparable; ocean; aerostation; re- 
entering; destroyed; transgression; serviceable; button-hole; 

ezunplea. Bedte Role VI., for dividiag between two consonants. 82. How 
•re two 0*4 generally sounded ff How, when two dots are placed over the seeond 
97 Of whatdoee theDlMresisooiMlitt When may the hypban be used instoaA 
ofthedisresist 
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I^ddy-brained; provideB^id; liquorice; quodont; tranmntnesB; 
plenteoiisly; gorgeous; mi&shionable; YoradonB; re-admitted; 
zoology; reformation; irreproachable; apathy. 



LESSON X. 

70B1CS 07 THE LETTSBB. 

33. BoMAN Letters. — ^The letters that form the bulk 
of printed matter in English were first used at Bome in 
1467. They are hence called Eoman Letters. 

34. Italics. — ^Besides Eoman Letters, we use others 
that slant, as in this clause. These are called Italics. 

35. Italics are often used for emphatic words, foreign 
terms, the names of vessels and newspapers, and exam- 
ples of rules or definitions. 

"/ think the Evening Journal is wrong when it says that the prince 
and his vaiet de chambre sailed in the Cheat Western on Saturday.'' — ^Why 
is /italic? Evening Jcumalf Valet de chambre t QxeaJt Wettemf 

86. In the Bible, italics are used for a different purpose. The Old 
Testam^it was written mostly in Hebrew, the New Testament in Qredk. 
When these were translated into Englisfa, it was found necessary to supply 
here and there words not found in the original languages, to make the 
meaning clearer. The words thus supplied were put in italics. 

37. Small Lettees and C^itals. — ^Every letter has 
two forms : as, a, -4 / J, B. They are distinguished as 
Small Letters and Capitals. 

By looking at any printed page, it will be found that it consists chi^y 
of small letters, but that certcdn words, such as those commencing seor 
tences, be^ with capitals. Bules for Ihe use of capitals will be given 
hereafter. 

BZEBCISB. 

SpeU md define the dervoatvoee formed ly tmiUng the foV 

88. What are the letters moetly used in our EngUsh books called t Whence 
did they get the name f 84. What are Italics f 86. For what are itaHos used f 86. 
For what are itattos used Im the Btblet 87. How many forms has every letter! 
What are they oaUedff Which constitute the greater part of a printed page t 
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lowing primitivei cmd mffhes^ mahing tuch ehangei a$ are required 
hy the Bulee in § 27 : — Join-er (one who joins) ; emploj-er ; begin- 
er ; plunder-er ; jolly-er ; rob-er ; oobble-er ; interpret-er ; steadj- 
er; steady-ing; eteady-ness; coy-ness ; executor-ix ; fox-es; 
fog-y; stay-ing; fly-ing; fly-es; vUe-ly; terrible-ly; gun-ery; 
censare-able ; pronoimoe-able ; omit-ed; ofEer-ed; beautify-ed; 
beautdfy-ing ; plan-ing; plane-ing; oomplain-Ing ; box-ing; dis- 
agree-ing. 



LESSON XI. 

THB PABTS OF SPEECH. 

38. Tbe Pakts of Speech. — ^Words are the signs 
of ideas. In forming sentences, we combine different 
kinds of ideas, and therefore use different kinds of 
words. 

ZUtle dogs and kittens play gracefuUy, — Observe the different uses of 
the words in this sentence. Dogs and hitUns are used to designate cer- 
tain animals ; and is nsed to connect doas and hitUns : l ittle, to describe 
them ; play^ to tell what they do ; gracefully^ to tell how they play. 

39. The English language contains over 100,000 
words. They are divided into nine classes, called Parts 
of Speech, distinguished by the use that is made of 
them in sentences. 

40. Sentence-building. — ^Every thing has a name. 
There is a large class of words, therefore, made up of 
the names of things. Thftflfi are cflllftd T^onns. Henry ^ 
Ma/ry^ dog^ Kouse^ &c., are names of different things, 
and therefore nouns. 

88. What are Words f Why do we nse different kinds of words f Point out 
the usee of the several words in the sentence Littlt dogs and kittens play gracefully. 
SO. How many words does the English language contain t How are they divided t 
40. Of what does the first class of words consist t What are the names of things 
called ? When we name an object, what farther do we generally do t What are 
words that aiBrm called! With what two parts of speech may we form a sen- 
tencet Give an example. Do w^ genarally fto^ heipf TeU wM^^ad fit dQ0i 

S 
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"We seldom name an object without aflSrming some- 
thing about it. Words that aflirm, are called Verbs. 
Henry reads — Mary sang — Dogs laa^k; reads^ sang^ 
harh^ aflten something about Henry^ Mary^ dogs^ and 
are therefore verbs. 

We may form a sentence with a noun and verb 
alone; as, Dogs hark. But we seldom stop here. 
Taking the noun and verb as the basis, we may join 
other words to them, to express additional ideas, and 
thus btiHd up longer sentences. 

We may tell what hind of dogs bark. Cross dogs 
la/rJc. Words that tell what kind of things is meant, 
fl^ Adj^tiv^s. 

We may tell how they bark. Cross dogs hark 
LOUDLY. Words that tell how a thin^ is done, are 
called Adverbs. 

The prefix ad means <o. Adverb means to a verb. These words are 
so called because they are joined to verbs. The adverb loudly is joined 
to the verb bark. 

We may tell at whom ihey bark. Cross dogs hark 
loudly AT STRANGERS. JStronaers is a noun, because it 
is a name ; and the little word at which shows the 
relation between the verb ha/rk and the noun strangers. 
is called a Preposition. 

We may tell something else that dogs do. Cross 
dogs hark loudly at strangers and btib them. — Bite 
affirms, like hark^ and is therefore a verb. And^ which 
f^OPPfi^^^fi the two verbs, is called a Conjunction. Them 

bark. What are words that tell what kind of thlDgs is meant called f Tell how 
they bark. What are words that tell how a thing is done called? What is the 
meaning of the word advert? Why are these words so called! Tell at whom the 
dogs bark. What does the little word at show t What is it called f What else 
may we tell abont the dogst What does and dof What is it called f How is 
lAemnsedt What is it called t If we mean some particular dogs and strangers, 
what word do we introduce t What is the called t If we wish to call attention te 
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ifl used in st^d of the nonn stranger s^ l^auae it woxdd 
sound ill to say, ha/rJc loudly at strangers and bite 
sti'angers. Them and all other words used in stead of 
nouns are called Pronouns. 

We may mean some vartioular dogs and some par^ 
<%f^^ PfrftPfiffiTgf I^ t^a* case we introduce the word 
the. The cross dogs hark lovdly at the strangers and 
lite them. — The is called sm ^i\\o\9i. 

We may call attention to the barking of the dogs. 
Fark I the cross dogs hark loudly at the st/rangers and 
Utethem. Hark, and other words thrown nnconnect- 
edly into a sentence, to express ^'oy, sorrow, surprise^ 
&c., are called Interjections. 

41. Summing UP. — Thus we fin d niae classes of words, 
or Parts of Speech : TJonna^ Pronouns, Articles, Ad- 
jectivfi fl ^ Verbs, Adverbs, Prepositions, Conjunctions, 
and Interjections. 

Every word in the language belongs to one of these mne classes. To 
find what part of speech any given word is in a sentence, see how it is 
iised. This is the first thing required in Parsing. 

BXEBCISB. 

Tt of 9peeek is each of the following words f o*i 
.-c I the cross d^ baric loum^ at the^tomgers and bitethem 
} ! ffie pgfful I^bs fri* grapefulljilffie^ss &d -'^'-'- ^ 
) ! the glonous sun i^hines bngfatly^ me mils iQid ill 
Give the names of all the a/rticles you can think of that a grocer 
*f^; as, sugar, tea, soap, &o. What part of speech are these 
v>ordsf 

Mention all the adjectives you can thinh of that may he joined to 
the noun boy; as, a cross boy, a good boy, a pretty boy, &o. 

Mention all the verbs you can thinh of that may he joined to 
the horse; as, the horse neighs, the horse trots, the horse eats, &o. 

the barking of the dogt, what do we aay I What is hark called ? 41. To Bum up, 
liow many parts of speech have we found f Name them. What is the first tibdag 
VBquiied in parsing f 
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Mention aU t^ adnerhs you can {hinh of that may le joined U 
the hone trots; a«, the horse trots slowly, awkwardly, ^^ 



LESSON XII. 

KOUKS AND THBIB GLASSES. 

42. The Noun.— The first part of speech is the 
Noun. 

A Hoqh is a word used as a name. 

48. The names of persons are nouns; as, .fiW, iStni/, La FayeUe^ 
Earl Cfray^ General Jaekwn, Miss Mien I\ry, 

The names of places, countries, mountains, ftc., are nouns ; as, cUy^ 
Unon^ village, hill, ocean, Belgium, Zouiseille, Sahara, Rocky MomntainMy 
Atlantic Ocean. 

The names of thmgs that can be seen, heard, felt, &c, are nouns ; as, 
ice, thunder, books, heat, tables, whispering. 

The names of things that are not seen, &c., but shnplj thought of^ are 
nouns; as, science, falsehood, temperance, diligence. 

The names of letters, figures, numbers, characters, &c, are nouns; as, 
Mn is a consonant ; six and two are eight ; plus indicates addition, Em^ 
six, two, eight, plus, are nouns. 

Anj word used merely as a word is a noun. When it is so used, the 
word may be introduced before it ; as, " Gracefully is derived from grace- 
ful [that is, The word gracefully is derived from the word graceful\7* 
** Many spell [the word] busy wrong." Here, gracefully, graceful, and 
busy, are nouns. 

44. Classifioation of Nouns. — ^All objects of the 
same kind have the same general name. To distinguish 
objects of the same kind, we give each a name of its 
own not applicable to the rest of its class. 

Thus all great elevations of land are called mountains. But particular 
mountains are disUnguiahed by particular names ; as. Mount Wcuhingtony 

42. What i0 the flnt part of epeeoh t What it a Noon t 43. Specify some of 
the different names embraced among nooos, and give examples. When is any 
word a noun t How can we tell when a word is used merely as a word t Give 
examples. 44. What objects have the same general name? How do we distin* 
goish objeats of the same )dn4f niostrate this. It follows that thtre are haw 
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Mount FavnoeatheTy the Alps^ the Pyrenees. Hence there are two kindi 
of nouns, the names of classes and the names of individuals. 

45. Nouns are either Common or Proper. 

A Common Houn is a name that may be applied to 
all objects of the same kind ; as^ hoy^ nation, country^ 
island, doa. , 

A Proper Honn is the name of an individual object, 
which can not be applied to all others of the same 
kind ; as, RicJtard^ (the) Danea^ Peru. Irela/nd. Carlo. 

46. Several individuals may have the same name. There are manj 
boys called Richard^ many dogs called Carlo, But since all boys are 
not called JRiehardj nor all dogs Carlo, Richard and Carlo are proper 
nouns. 

47. The names of nations, though belonging in common to many indi- 
viduals, distinguish one body of people from all others of the same kind. 
They are therefore proper nouns, whether applied to all that compose the 
nation, or to single individuals ; as, the Vemiaru, a 2\irk, 

48. Proper nouns always begin with capitals. See 
the aboye examples. 

49. A noun usually common becomes proper, 

1. When it denotes a particular eyent, place, &c, more conspicuous 
or familiar than others of the same name ; as the Creation, the Square, 
the Channel (meaning the English Channel). 

2. When it denotes an inanimate object personified, that is, addressed 
or spoken of as a person ; as, ** Numberless are thy blessings, Health 1 " 
'* Winter wraps his white cloak about him.** *^ Hope whispers in the ears 
of the young."— Bere Health, Winter, Hope, are personified. - They 
must be parsed as proper nouns, and must commence with capitals. 

EXBBCISB. 

Mention the nouns and their cla/Bs : — Seven metals were known 
to the ancients ; namely, gold, silver, iron, copper, tin, lead, and 
mercury. — ^Mercury is nearer the Sun than any other planet.— 

many kinds of nonns t 46. Name the two classes of nouns. What Is a Common 
Koun t What is a Proper Noon t 46. Is a name belonging to several individuals 
eommon or proper? Why sof 47. What do the names of nations distinguish! 
Ai« they common or proper nonns t 48. How must proper nouns always begin f 
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Homer was a great poet. — John Milton is the Homer of Eng- 
lish literature. — Noah, and his three sons, Shem, Ham, and Japhet, 
with their wives, survived the Flood.— Pleasure tries to entice 
the young from the paths of virtue.— The Channel is noted for 
its rough' weather, as travellers going from England to Eranoe 
often learn to their disgust 



LESSON XIII. 

etTBDiyiSIONB OF COMMON NOUNS. 

60. Common Nouns embrace Collective, Participial, 
Diminutive, and Abstract Noims. 

51. A CoUeetiye Hoon is the name of a body of indi- 
vidual living objects; as, naHorij mdbj sodety^jury^ herd^ 

52. The name of a collection of objects without life is not a collective 
noun. PtVe, heap^ mass^ perfumery, fumiturey stationery^ Ac., are simplj 
common and not collective nouns. 

53. A Partioipial Honn is the name of an action or 
state, ending in mg ; as, " Seeing is bdievmg.^^ 

54. A DiminntiYe Hoon is the name of something 
small of its kind, derived from a primitive by the addi- 
tion of a suffix. 

Diminutives are formed with the suffixes Jdny let, ling, ock, iJtf, eute^ 
cUy icle, eiy or aster, meaning a little. Streamlet (a little stream), gosling 
(a young goose), anvnalcvle (a little animal), are diminutives. 

55. An Abstract Houn is the name of a quality or 
property; as, dbstmacy^ henevolence^ smoothness^ sour* 
ness. 



49. What is the first case in which a noun usually common becomes proper? 
What is the second case t How must the names of objects personified be parsed t 
How must they commence f 

60. What classes are embraced among common nouns f 51. What is a Colleet- 
ive Koun t 62. Are pitCy heap, furniture^ collective nonns f Why not f 63. What 
is a Participial Noon t 64. What is a DiminutiTe Noun t Menti<« th« niflLzM 
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66. Proper nouns are said to be Complex, when they 
consist of several names, or a name and title ; as, WU- 
liam Henry Harrison^ Lord Edward Talbot. 

BZEBCISB. 

Mention the nouns and their class. (Thus: — I^orth Carolina is 
a complex proper noun ; llacJcbirds is a oommon noun ; floeJcs is a 
collective common noun, ^.] In North Oarolina blackbirds are 
sometimes seen in flocks a mile long.— Musk is obtained from the 
musk-^eer, an animal of great agility, found in Siberia and on the 
Himalaya Mountains.— Certain tribes of Asia are tormented by 
swarms of ants, which march through their dwellings in little 
armies.— The sweetness, beauty, and modesty of the violet make 
me admire it more than any other floweret.— Lying and swearing 
are marks of a base mind. 

Complete the following sentences hy supplying such nouns as a/re 
indicated : — ^The {proper noun) and (proper) are rivers of North 
America. — A soldier should have great (abstract) and (alstract). — 
A poultry-yard contains many (collectvoe) of chickens, (common), 
and (diminutive), — Lnmense (collective) of bees and (collective) of 
horses are found in the (common) of Texas. — ^Crosdng a (diminu- 
tive), we saw before us a verdant (common). — Sir John Franklin 
and (complex proper) distinguished themselves by explorations in 
the Arctic (comm<m).— Promenading, (participial), and (parti- 
eipial)f are the principal amusements at a watering-place. 



LESSON XIV. 

THE PERSON OP KOUNS. 

67. Observe these three sentences : — 

I, James, promise to go. 
James, do you promise to go? 
James promises to go. 
In the first sentence, James is represented as speaking; in the second, 

with which dlminntiyefl are formed. M. What is an Abstract Noon t 66. When 
•re proper noans said to be Oomplez t 

n, Bepeat the three sentences presented. How is James represented in the 
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as spoken to ; in the third, as qx^en of. To denote these three diflferem 
relations, we say that in the first sentence the noun James is in the JirtC 
person ; in the second, it is in the second person ; in the third, in the third 
person. Every noun must be in one of these three persons. 

58. Person is that property which distinguishes ob- 
jects as speaking, spoken to, or spoken of. 

69. There are three Persons j the First, the Second, 
and the Third. 

The First Person denotes that which speaks; the 
Second Person, that which is spoken to ; the Third Person, 
that which is spoken of. 

Flrnt Person, — ^I, John Adams, president of the United States. — ^We 
mortals are short-lived. — ^Written by the hand of me, Timothy. — ^There is 
Uttle virtue in us men. \ 

Second Person. — John Adams, you were once president of the United 
States. — short-lived mortals I — ^Go to, thou /oo/ /—Answer me, je friends 
of liberty. 

7%ird Person. — ^I, John Adams, am president of the United States.— ~ 
All mortals are short-lived. — The fool laughs at his own/o%.-^Te are but 
pilgrims in the land. 

60. It will be seen from these examples that a noun has the same form 
in all three persons. We can not, therefore, tell its person by its form, 
but must ask whether it denotes an object speaking, spoken to, or q;K>kendf. 

61. Most of the nouns met with in sentences are in 
the third person. The names of things without life are 
always in the third person, unless they are personified. 

62. The third person is sometimes used for the first. T^us Winchester 
says, "As will the rest, so willeth Wint^ster,^-^ stead of "so will /.*» 
Here Winchester uses his own name as that of a person q)oken of, and the 
noun }FtncAtf<^«r is in the third person. 



first eentence f How, In the second t How, in the third t How do we denote 
these different relations t 58. What is Person ? 60. Name the persons. What is 
denoted by the First Person f What, by the Second f What, by the Third f Give 
examples of each. 60. What will be seen from these examples f How are we to 
tell the person of a noun ? 61. What is the person of most nouns f Of what per^ 
■on are the names of things without life t ez. For what is the third person som«- 
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63, The third person is also scunetimes used for the second. Thus, 
''Let nol^j lord [third person] be angry wiih his servant;** where the 
meaning is, " My lord [second person], be not angry with thy servant" 

64. In formal letters ^nd invitations, the third person is often thus used 
for both the first and the second. Thus, "The Secretary of State has the 
honor to acknowledge receipt of Oov. Wif iter's favor of the 8d instant, and 
begs leave to reply," &c. This is more formal than if the Secretary were 
to write : — *' /have the honor to acknowledge receipt olyour favor of the 
8d instant, and b^ leaye to reply," ko, 

EZEBCISB. 

Mention the nouns, their clou, and person, [Thus : — Tra/oeUing 
is ft participial common noun, in the third person.] Travelling is 
Bometimes hard work. — The last words of Mohammed were : — " O 
GU)d, pardon my sins 1 Yes, I come among my fellow-citizens on 
high." — Angels and ministers of grace, defend ns ! — How full of 
sorrow was the breast of the Indian chief Logan, when he ex- 
claimed: — "Who is there to mourn for Logan? Not one." — 
Leading the way over a hillock which lay before his regiment, he 
cried, ** Come on, my men ; I, your colonel, will be the first to 
meet the foe." — ^We Americans do every thing in a hurry ; you 
Germans have more patience and deliberation. 



LESSON XV. 

THB NUMBER OP NOUNB. 

One year. 

Two years; tve years; ten years; a thousand ^ar«. 

65. Observe, in these expressions, that when one is spoken of, the word 
year is used; when more than one are referred to, the form changes to 
yean, 

66. Ifumber is that property which distinguishes ob- 
jects as denoting one or more than one. 

times used t Give an example. 68. For what else is the third person sometimes 
used ? 64. In what is the third person often thus used for both the first and the 
second f Give an example. 

65. What 4s to be ohserved when we say one year, two yean, Jive yeanf 

2* 
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67. There are two numbers, the Smgular qpd the 
Plural. 

The flingnlar denotes one ; the Plural, more than one. 

68. FoBMATiON OF THB Plubal. — Rvle I. — To form 
the plural, most nouns add s to the smgular: as, 
hat, hsAs ; dwarf, dwarfe; money, moneys/ cuckoo, 
cuckoo*. 

Th final is sounded as in think. In some words in which these final 
letters are preceded by a Towel, when s is added for the plural, their 
sound changes to that of th in thU: as, path, i^h»; wreath, wreatA^/ 
oath, iMtha, 

Utile II. — ^Nouns ending as follows take es to form 
their plural : — 

1. In ch not sounded like k; as, torch, torches. 

2. In « and sh: as, gas, gas^ / gash, gash^. 

3. In a; and b : as, tax, tax^/ waltz, waltzes. 

4. In t, <?, or u^ preceded by a consonant : as, alkali, 
alkalies/ cargo, cargo^/ gnu, gnue*. 

Bxceptiom in o. — Canto, canto«; duonlecimo, duo-dedmoa; trotto,! 
grottos; halo, halo«; junto, juntos; lasso, lassos; nuyor-domOj^inigo^ 
domos; memento, mementos; octaTO, octavos ;&>ortico, porticos* quarto, 
quartos; sirocco, siroccos; solo, solos; tyro, tyros. 

5. Common nouns in y preceded by a consonant take 
€8y and in so doing change their final y toi {Utile FZ, 
p. 21) : as, fly, fLies; obloquy, obloquies. 

Observe that in the last example u following q has the sound of w 
[obloA:t0y], and is therefore a consonant 

Hule III. — ^The following nouns ending in/ and fe 

60. What ie Number f 67. Name the numben. What does the Singular ddnote f 
The Plural t 68. How is the plural of most nouns formed (Rule I.)t What re- 
mark is made about nouns ending in th 7 What nouns take es to form their plural t 
Mention the exceptions in o, that form their plural with s alone. How do common 
nouns in y preceded by a consonant form their plural t How is it that obloquy falls 
Under this rulet How do eleven nouns in /and three in/e form their plural 
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form their plural by changing f or fe into ve% : beef, 
beev€«/ leaf, leave^y sheaf, sheave*/ thief, thiet;e*/ 
loaf, \o9kVes ; calf, o^ves ; half, halt;e*/ elf, eke«/ self, 
8elt;e«/ shelf, shebe*/ wolf, woli;e«/ life, lii;e*; knife, 
kniw**/ wife, wii^e*. 

Wharf makes both wharf n and toharves. 

Staff (a cane) makes staffs and xtove^. In the second form the a has 
the same sound as in the first, to distinguish the word, when pronounced, 
from the plural of stave. All the compounds of staff, and staff itself 
when it means a body of military officers, form the plural by adding «; 
as, tipstaff, tipstaflb, 

Bule IV, — ^Most proper nouns take s to form their 
plural : as, Cato, the Cato*; Antony, the Antony*. 

Proper nouns endmg in s and x take es to form their 
plural : as, Venus, the Venuse*/ Ajax, the Ajaxe*, 

Some proper nouns ending in y, in frequent use, form their plural by 
changing y into ies : as, Sicily, the Sicilies ; Ptolemy, the Ptolemi<«. 

EZEBCISB. 

^ SpeU and define the plural of the following words : [Thus : — 
d-ary'9, more than one day.] Day ; table ; niche ; search ; beach ; 
guess; atlas; sash; brush; fox; quiz; rabbi; halo; echo; 
grotto; solo; colloquy; calf; chief; knife; stave; staff (cane); 
distaff; Henry; Emily; Sicily; Pythagoras; Hercules; Oon- 
fiicius ; Nero f monarch ; roof; balcony; bench; trio; Judas; 
Cicero; shelf; gulf; (a general^s) staff; sofa; cadi; dahlia; 
fuchsia. 

Spell the singular : — Cobblers ; chimneys ; enigmas ; sepulchres ; 
porte-monnaies ; mementos; selves; safes; stitches; enemies; 
boofs ; follies ; canoes ; folios ; twos ; toes ; hippopotamuses ; the 
Rosciuses ; the AHeghanies ; the Colfaxes. 

(Rtile III.) f CHve these nouns. What does ftharf make In the pinral t What 
does gtqff, a eanei make f What does ^fq/f, a body of military officers, make I 
What do the compounds of stqff^ make t How do most proper nouns form their 
plural t How do proper nouns ending in « and s form their plural f How do • 
proper Bouns ending in y form their plural f 
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LESSON XVL 

lEEEaXTLAB^PLTTRALS. 

69. Nouns Isregulab in the Plural. — The follow* 
ing nouns are irregular in the plural : — 

Sing, Flu. Sing, Plu. Sing, Flu, 



CbUd, 


diildren. 


Louse, 


lice. 


Ox, 


oxen. 


Foot, 


feet. 


Mouse, 


mice. 


Tooth, 


teeth. 


Goose, 


geese. 


Msn, 


men. 


Woman, 


women. 



70. Compounds in which these words stand last, form their plural 
similarly: as, boatman, boatman; eje^ooth, eje-teeth; gentlewoman, 
gentleuMmt^Ti. Words that end in man^ but are not compounds of the 
word many form their plural regularly by annexing a : as, German, Ger- 
mans ; caiman, caimans. 

71. CoWf which now makes cmos, formerly made kine, 

72. Double Plural Forms. — The following noung^ 
have both a regular and an irregular plural, with differ 
ent meanings : — 



Singular, RegiUar Flw<d, 

Brother, brother » (of a family). 

Die, dies (stamps for coining). 

Genius, geniuses (men of genius), 

Head, heads (parts of the body), 

Index, indexes (tables of contents). 

Pea, peas (distinct grains), 

Penny, pennies (distinct coins). 

Sail, sails (pieces of canvas), 

73. Nouns Alike in both Numbers. — Tlie following 
are alike in both numbers : — Alms^ boss (a fish), heUowSy 



Irregular Flural 
brethren (of a society)^ 
dice (cubes for gandng). 
genii (spirits). 
Aeoif (of cattle). 
indices (algebrab exponents). 
peaxe (taken in bulk). 
pence (an amount of money)* 
sail (vess^). 



69. What does child make in the plural t Foot 7 Gocse 7 Mouse 7 Man 7 Ox 7 
Tooth 7 Woman 7 70. What eompoands of tbese words form their plural simi- 
larly I now do words that end in num^ but are not compounds of the word num, 
form their plural ? What is the plural of boatman7 German 7 71. What is the 
plural of cow 7 72. What are the two plurals of brother, and their meaning t Of 
die 7 Geniusi Head7 Index7 Pea7 Penny 7 Sailt 18. Mieotlom the nouns alike 
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cannon^ corps (pronounced Jcore in the singular, Jeorea in 
the plural), deer^ grouse^ hose (old plural, 7vo8en\ means^ 
oddsj rest (that which remains, those who remain), 
salmon^ series^ sheep^ species^ superficies^ synne^ vermin 
(seldom used in the singular). 

74. Summons makes both tummons and summoMes in the jdural; 
ffoliawa, gcUlows and gallwoses ; heathen^ heathen and heathens, 

75. Msh makes fish, and less frequently Jishes, Fish should always be 
used when a quantity is spoken of, and not a number of individuals ; as, 
a good mess offish. — ^The compounds offish are alike in both numbers; 
as, two cod-fishy six stoordfish, many shell-fish. 

The names of different kinds of fish have, for the most part, two 
plurals ; one (commonly used) like the singular, and a regular form in « or 
es. Thus, herring, herring and herrings ; mackerel, mackerel and maek- 
erelsy &c. When a quantity is spoken of, the unchanged form should be 
used : as, a hundred barrels of mackerel ; a basketful of trout. 

So, the word fowl and the names of certain materials, besides their 
regular plurals in «, take a plural form like the singular when they are 
spoken of in bulk : as, flocks ot sea-fowl ; altars of brick; a load of plank, 

76. BracCy doien^ pair, and score^ besides their regular plural in «, take 
a form like the smgular, when preceded by a word expresnng number. 
We say, fifty brace of pheasants, two dozen of ale, four jt>atr of stairs, three 
score and ten ; but, fowls are sold in pairs^ pheasants in braces ; they came 
by dozens and scores. Qfx^ fmm^^ VCU/ X J^Z- • 

77. Plubal of Figuees, &c. — ^The plural of figures, 
letters, characters, &c., is formed by annexing an apos- 
trophe and s ('«) ; as, "She must make her 4'^, Ks^ +'*, 
and 'yS better." 

BZEBCJSE. 

Form the plural: — ^Foster-child; club-foot; beangoose; field- 
mouse; madman ; <musk-ox ; wisdom-tooth; tooth-brush; horse- 

ia both numbers. 74. What does «ummoyw make in the plural I Gallows? Heathen f 
7ft. Fish 7 When should Jiah be used for the plural f What do the compounds 
offish make in the plural f What do the names of different kinds of fish make in 
the plural t Which form should be used when a quantity is spoken oft What 
other words follow the same rule as Jiah in their plural f 76. What is said of the 
plural of bracst doxen, pair, and score 7 Ulustrate this. 77. How Is the plural of 
figures, letters, characters, 4(c, formed t 
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woman; polioeman; Torooman; bellows; sea-baas; mnsk-deer; 
son-fish; sturgeon; blackfish; water-fowl; the major^s [brotJiers 
or brethren f] ; the [brothers or brethren f] of the Independent Order 
of Odd Fellows ; back-gammon is played with [dies or dice f] ; Ad- 
dison and the other [geniuses or genii f] of Queen Anne^s reign ; 
good [geniuses or genii f] protect thee ; twenty [Jieads or Jiead f] of 
oxen ; the [indexes or indices?] of these books are imperfect ; a bushel 
of [peas or pecLse f] ; four [peas or pecue f] in a pod ; he owes me 
two [pennies or pence?] ; two bad [pennies or pence?] ; the [saiU 
or sail?] are set ; a fleet of twenty-five [sails or sail?]. 



LESSON XVII. 

PLTTBAL OP COMPOUND ANI> COMPLEX NOUNS. 

78. Elements of Compound Words. — The simple 
words that enter into a compound word are called its 
Elements. 

In some compounds, these elements are of equal im- 
portance, as in picmo-forte. In others, there is one 
leading elem^t, which the others merely modify ; as in 
sister -in-law^ Kdnig^Mm^ in which sister and hanger are 
the leading elements. 

79. Plural OP Compound Nouns. — Compound Nouns, 
to form their plural, generally vary their principal ele- 
ment: as, step-son, step-«(ww/ woman-hater, woman- 
haters ; sister-in-law, sisters -m-l^i.'w \ knight-eiTant, 
knights-errBJit ; cousin-german, cousins-germBU ; hang- 
er-on, hcmgers^n ; aide-de-camp, airfe«-ie-camp ; billet- 
doux, JiK^fe-doux ; charg^'-aflEaires, cA<»r^&-d'-affaires ; 
chef-d'-CBUvre, cA^^-d'-oeuvre. 

78. What Is meant by the Elements of a eomponnd wordt What differenee 
Is noted with respect to the elements of words I 79. How do compound nonns 
generaHy form their plural! Oive examples. 80. What compounds take the 
plural termination at the end t 8L What is the plural of man-chUdI Man^Bsr- 
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80. Compounds ending in yW, those formed of ele- 
ments of equal importance, and some foreign com- 
pounds in common use, take the plural termination at 
the end; as, pailfuk, penny-a-liner«, jack-a-lantem^, 
habeas-corpus^, ipse-dixit«. 

81. The following compounds vary both elements : — 

Singular, Plural, Singular, Plural, 

Man-child, men-children. [Woman-singer, women-singers. 

Man-servant, men-servants. Enight-templar, knights-templars. 

Man-singer, men-singers. Enight-baronet, knights-baronets. 

Woman-servant, women-servants. Knight-hospitaller, knights-hospital- 
lers. 

82. Plukal of Complex Proper Nouns. — ^When 
complex proper nouns are preceded by the^ and denote 
a whole class having the character of an individual, the 
last name takes the plural termination ; as, " The Sir 
Isaac Newton^ of the present century". 

83. In all other cases, the title alone, when there is 
one, should be pluralized : as. Governors Morgan, Hicks, 
and Purdy; Mayors White and Kenny; the Misses 
and Masters Davies ; ihe' Messrs. Plum. 

84. Parse such expressions thus : Govemon is a proper noun, in the 
third person, plural number. Morgan^ Hicks, and Purdy, are proper 
nouns, in the third, singular. Misses {Davies) is a complex pn^r noun, 
in the third, plural. Masters Davies is a complex proper noun, in the 
third, plural. Messrs, Plum is a complex proper noun, in the third, 
pluraL 

85. In cases like the last two examples in § 83, usage differs. Some 
pluralize the name and not the title, particularly when a word expressing 
number precedes, or when the titie is Mrs», which has no distinct plural 
form ; as, the three Mr. Plums, the Mrs. Plums, Otiiers, again, pluralize 
both titie and name ; as, the Messrs, Plums, This is decidedly wrong. 



vant? Man-ginger? rVotnan-servant? Woman-singer? Shight-templar? Knight- 
barenei ? Knight-hoapitaUer 7 82. When do complex proper noxme take the plural 
termination at the end ? 83. In other cases, how do complex proper nouns consist- 
ing partly of a title form their plural t 84. How are such expressions parsed I 
85. What diflbrenee of usage is mentioned in forming the plural of complex proper 
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T It seems preferable in all oases to plnraliEe the title alone : — 

1. Because uniformity is desirable, and there are some cases in wfaidi 
no other form will answer; as, Mayors White and Kenny, Miue» Sarah 
and Augusta Grey. 

2. Because then we show the exact q>elling of the name, which might 
otherwise be mistaken. 

8. Because we thus sometimes avoid awkward yariations of the 
proper name, such as the Miss Perkirues, the Mr. T&ungtet^ the Master 
Davieses, 

86. The title Mrs, (an abbreyiation of mutreu^ pronounced mi$ri$) 
is alike in both numbers ; as, Mrs. Hay, the two Mrs, Hay. 

XXBBCISB. 
Form the plural: — ^Brother-in-law; step-daughter; holder- 
fi)rth; court-martial; court-marshal; account-book; backwoods- 
man; chimney-sweeper; quartermaster-general; basketful; tin^ 
der-boz ; goose-quill ; camera-obscura ; t^te-&-t4te ; man-ser- 
vant ; the Julius Oeosar (pL) and Peter the Great (pi.) of modem 
times ; General Burgoyne and Gates ; the Earl of Northumber^ 
land and Devonshire ; Lord Hastings and Grey ; Alderman Brady 
and Jones ; the Miss Packard ; Master George und Henry Talbot ; 
the Mrs. Montague* 



LESSON XVIII. 

PLURAL OF FOREIGN NOUNB. 

87. 'Foreign Nouns. — ^Foreign nouns are nonns in- 
troduced into English from other languages without 
change. As regards their plural, they may be divided 
into three classes : — 

1. Those that take the regular English plural; as, 
asylum, asylums. 

2. Those that take both the foreign and the regular 
English plural ; as, cherub, cherubim and cherubs. 

noniM eoneisting partly of a title t Which ie approved as the best form t For 
what three reaeone f 80. What is the plural of Mrt. 7 

87. What are Foreign Nouns t As regards their plural, how ma7 they he dl- 
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8. Sci^itific and rare words, which have the foreign 
plural only ; as, ellipsis, ellipses. 

88. Rules foe the Plural of Foreign Nouns. — In 
forming foreign plurals, the following rules apply : — ^The 
termination 

. A becomes a, sometimes ata : larva, Xbxycb ; miasma, miasma&k 
Is becomes bs, sometimes idbs: axi^, axe»; apsis, apsufef. 
Us becomes i ; magt/9, magi .* — ^but, ge'ntM, genVa. 
Um and on become a : datum, data; phenomeium, phenomena. 
Ex and ix become ioks: vort^c, Yortiees; he'lix, heVices. 
O becomes i; virtuoso, virtuosi. 

89. Table. — ^The following Table contains the most 
important nouns that retain their foreign plural. The 
letter R. after the foreign form indicates that the word 
has also the regular English plural ; as, beau, beaux and 
heaus. 



SingiOar. 


Plural. 


Sing^dar. 


Plural. 


Alumnus, 


alumnL 


Calculus, 


calculi 


Amanuensis, 




Ca'lyx, 


cal'yce8,R. 


Analysis, 


analyses. 


Cherub, 


cherubun* R. 


Animalculum, 


aninudcula. 


Chrys'alis, 


chrysalides. 


Antithesis, 


antitheses. 


Cicada, 


dca'dsB. 


Apex, 


ap'ices, R. 


Cicerone, 


ciceroni, R. 


Aphelion, 


aphelia. 


Crisis, 


crises. 


Appendix, 


iq)pen'dice8, R. 


Criterion, 


criteria, R. 


Aquarium, 


aquaria, R. 


Datu^^ 


data. 


Arcanum, 


arcana. 


Desideratum, 


desiderata. 


Automaton, 


automata, R. 


Diseresis, 


diaereses. 


• Axis, 


axes. 


SffluTium, 


effluvia. 


Banditto, 


banditti 


ElUpsis, 


ellipses. 


* Basis, 


bases. 


Encomium, 


encomia, R. 


• Beau, 


beaux, R. 


Ephem'eris, 


ephemer'ides. 


* The double plurals, cherubima i 


md aeraphims^ thould he ayoided. 



Tided f 88. What do foreign nouns in a make in the plural ? Foreign nouns in itf 
Foreign nouns in «« 7 Foreign nonns in um and on 7 Foreign nouns in ex and is 7 
Foreign noons in o 7 89. What is the plural of apex 7 Aquarium 7 Beau 7 Cherub 9 
17 Madame7 Mr. 7 Radiu9 7 Foeu97 Criterion7 
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Singular. 

Erratum, 

Focus, 

Formula, 

Fulcrum, 

Fungus, 

Ge'nus, 

Gymnasium, 

He'lii, 

Herbarium, 

Hypothesis, 

Ignis fatuus, 

Tiamina, 

Larva, 

Madame, 

Magus, 

Medium, 

Memorandum, 

Menstruum, 

Metamor'phosis, 

Miasma, 

Mom^itum, 

Monsieur, 

Mr., 

Nebula, 



Plural. 

errata. 

foci 

formulae, R. 

fulcra, R. 

fungi, R. 

gen'era. 

gymnasia, B. 

hel'ices. 

herbaria, R. 

hypotheses. 

ignes&tuL 

laminae. 

larvae. 

mesdames. 

magi. 

media, R. 

memoranda, R. 

menstrua. 

metamor'phosea 



momenta, R. 



nebulae. 



Stngular. 
Nucleus, 



Parenthesis, 

Parhelion, 

Perihelion, 

Phasis, 

Phenomenon, 

Radius, 

Rostrum, 

Sarcophagus, 

Scholium, 

Seraph, 

Spectrum, 

Speculum, 

Sta'men, 

Stimidus, 

Stratum, 

Synopsis, 

Terminus, 

Thesis, 

Vertebra, 

Vertex, 

Virtuoso, 

Vortex, 



Plurml. 

nuclei, R. 

oases. 

parentheses. 

parhelia. 

perihelia. 

phases. 

phenomena. 

radii, R. 

rostra. 

sarcophagi, R. 

scholia, R. 

seraphim, R. 

spectra. 

specula. 

stam'ina, R. 

stimuli. 

strata, R. 

synopses. 

termini^ 

theses. 

vertebrae. 

vertices, R. 

virtuosi, R. 

vortices, R. 



BXBRCISB. 



Change the following incorrect pluraU to the prop&r form :'^ 
y allies; bambooes; embargos; bnffalos; grottoes; soloes; ener- 
gys; soliloqujs; sea-calfs; loafs; flag-staves; the Scipio^s; the 
Brutns^s; th^ Alleghanys; talismen; Mnsselmen; dollars are 
stamped with heavy dice; the ancients believed in good and bad 
geniuses; ten pennies a yard ; two good pence; we mnst buy new 
m7 for the vessel; son-in-laws; men-slayer; going-forths; spoons- 
ful; knight-templars; cannons; bellowses; specieses; a large 
haul of shads and herrings; five weak fishes; a bagful of water- 
fowls; twelve pairs of gloves; eight scores; the General Knox 
and Gates ; the Miss Maria and Susan Whites ; the three Masters 
Higginses; Messrs. Aliens ; stimuluses; erratums; geni; phenom- 
enas; erisises; ellipsides; myrmida ((m«) ; octaga. 
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LESSON XIX 

NOUNS NOT USED IN BOTH NUMBERS. 

90. Some nouns are found in but one number. 

91. SiNGULAB Nouns.— The following nouns have no 
plural: — 

1. Many abstract nouns, the names of virtues, vices, 
and properties ; as, courage^ icUenesSy cohesion^ round- 
ness. 

2. The names of many arts, sciences, and diseases ; 
as, architecture^ rhetoricy bronchitis. 

3. The names of many articles sold by weight or 
measure ; as, Jlax^ lard^ lead^ cider ^ milky pitchj rye. 
Some of these, however, take a regular plural when 
different kinds are spoken of; as, the teas of China, the 
sUks of India. 

92. The word netos is siogular. Apocryphcty hysterics^ measles^ and 
the names of sciences ending in let (as, mechanics^ hydrauliet, polities^ 
Ac.), having a plural form, are by some used as plural ; others, with better 
reason, make them singular, as they convey singular ideas. 

93. Plural Nouns. — The following nouns have no 
singular now in good lise : — 



Aborigmes 


Calends 


Greens 


MinutisB Suds 


Jinnal^ 


Cattle 


Grounds (dregs) Morals Teens 


Antipodes 


Clothes 


Hatches 


Nones Thanks 


Archives 


Dregs 


Headquarters 


Nuptials Tidings 


Ashes 


Eaves 


Ides 


Paraphernalia Trowsers 


Assets 


Embers 


Lees 


Ravellings Vespers 


BeUes-lettres 


Entrails 


Literati 


Regalia Victuals 


Billiards 


filings 


Mammalia 


Riches Vitals 


Bitters 


ilreworks 


Manners 


Shambles Wages 


Breeches 


Goods 


Matms 


Spectacles Withers 



90. What la said abont eome noons, aa regards number f 01. Name three 
eUMses of nouns not nsed in the plnral. When do some articles sold by weight or 
measure take a plural f 92. In what number is netes 7 What is the number of 
apocrypha, measles, and names of sciences in ice? 93. Mention some of the most 
eommon nouns that have no singular. What names may be added to this list ff 
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To these may be added eolcrt (bannen), dnrnters (an article of doth 
higX letters (literature), the names of instruments composed of two parts 
(as, compasses, scissors, tongs, tweezers, Ac), and the scientific names of 
many orders and families of beasts, birds, fish, and insects. 

SXSBCISB. 
Mention the noum, their class, person, and number. [Tbns : — > 
Banditti is a common nonn, in the third person, plural number.] 
The banditti, both horse and foot, entered the town, carried off 
twenty head of cattle, and put to death the Count of Orsini^s 
brothers. — You Laplanders have large herds of reindeer. — Oodfish 
and mackerel are caught in great numbers near Newfoundland. — 
Great crises produce great geniuses, as the annals of many people 
will show. — Jaitk-o'-lantems, or as they are otherwise called ignes 
fatui, consist of luminous gases that rise in marshy places. — 
Elizabeth, Anne, and Victoria, rank among tho best of the Eng- 
lish sovereigns. — Generals Greene and Sullivan took part in the 
battle of Brandywine. — ^The Marquis of La Fayette had five corps 
of in&ntry and two small cannon. 



LESSON XX. 

THE GElfDEB OF. NOUHS. 

Boy Girl 

Lion Lioness 

Man-smger Woman-singer 

94. Compare the words in the first column with those opposite to them in 
the second. The former denote mo/es ; the latter, /ema^M. Somenouns^ 
therefore, indicate the sex of the objects they represent 

95. Gender is that property which distingoishes ob- 
jects as male or female. 

96. There are two genders, the Masculine and the 
Feminine. 

94. Look at the words in the two columns. What do those in the first colnmn 
denote f Those in the second f What, therefore, do some nouns indicate ? 06. What 
is Gender t M. Name the genders. What does the Masculine Gender denote f 
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The Xasenline Gender denotes males ; the Femiiiiiie^ 
females. 

97. KouKS Destitutb of Osndeb.— Many nouns are 
destitute of gender. Things without life are neither 
male nor female ; hence the nouns that represent them 
have no gender. 

98. Things without life, however, are sometimes personified, — that is, 
spoken to or of as persons. Thus we say, " Murder stalks through the 
land." " Here Sorrow sits, veiling her eyes.** Fierce, vast, and sublime 
objects (as Anger, Time, Revenge) are personified as males, and thdr 
names become masculine. Gentle, delicate, and beautiful oljects (as 
Hope, Evening, Plenty) are personified as females, and their names be- 
come feminine. ^ 

99. Common Gendeb. — ^The gender of the words pre- 
sented at the commencement of this lesson is perceived 
at once. It is not so, however, with every noun that 
has gender. Thus neighbor may denote either male or 
female. ^ 

When there is no way of determining which sex is 
meant, the noun is either masculine or feminine, which 
we express briefly by saying that it is of the comrrum 
gender. A noun in the plural that represents both 
sexes, is also of the common gender. 

100. The gender of a noun which of itself may represent either sex 
may be determined by some word referring to it Hty hU, or hirny shows 
it to be masculine ; she or her^ feminine. Observe the gender of the 
noun neighbor in the following examples : — 

Common Gender. — ^Love thy neighbor as thyselfl 

" " Love your neighbors as yourselves. 

Masculine Gend. — ^Hy neighbor has gone to his father's. 
Feminine Gender. — ^My neighbor has gone to her father's. 

What, the Feminine t 97. What noTins are generally destitute of gender t 98. How 
are things without life sometimes spoken to or spoken off Give examples. What 
kind of objects are personified as males f What gender do their names become f 
What objects are personified as females f What gender do their names become f 
99. When is a noun said to be of the common gender t What gender is a noun in 
the plural that represent! both Mzes t 100. How may the gender of a soon iom» 
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101. MiseoHne nouns, and some feminines abo, may b^ nfled Fitfaool 
reference to sex. They then represent an entire class consisting of bd^ 
sexes. Thus :— " The tiger lies in wait for his prey.". " The world is full of 
heroesJ'^ ^* Every passenger must hold his own ticket." ^* Geese are long- 
lived birds.'' — ^Here iigery heroes^ and passenger, are masculine, and geese 
is feminine ; yet we mean the tigress as wdl as the tiger, heroines as well 
as Iieroes, every female as well as every male passenger, and ganders as 
well as geese. 

102. Gender of Collectivb Nouns. — A collective 
noun denotes a body of living individuals. These indi- . 
viduals may be spoken of as a whole or separately. If 
we say, " llie audience was large," we mean the audir 
ence taken as a whole. If we say, " The audience were 
delighted," we mean the amtience taken aa mdividtuiZsy 
th^ persons m the avdience. 

When a collective noun denotes a body of individu- 
als taken as a whole, it has no gender. When it de- 
notes individuals taken separately, it is masculine if 
these individuals are males, feminine if ihey are females, 
and common if both. Thus : — 

No gender, — ^The audience was delighted. 

Masculine. — ^A committee of gentlemen are calling for subscriptionB. 
Feminine. — A committee of ladies are calling for subscriptions. 
Common. — ^The atidience were delighted. 

BXBBCISB. 

Mention the nouns, their class, person, number, and gendmr 
tohen they ha/oe it. [Thus : — Sir Isaac Kewton is a complex proper 
noun, in the third person, singnlar number, masculine gender. 
Philosophers is a common noun, in the third person, plural number, 
common gender. Age is a common noun, in the third person, sin- 
gular number.] 

times be determined f What words show it to be masculine ? What, feminine f 
niostrate this with the noun neighbor. 101. How may masculine norms and some 
feminines be used? What do theytlien represent? Give examples. 102. What 
does a collective noun denote ? How may these individuals be spoken of? Give 
examples. What is the gender of a collective noun when the individuals it denotes 
are taken as a whole ? What, when they are taken separately ? Give examples. 
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Sir Isaac Newton was among the greatest philosophers of his 
age. — ^The philosopher Diogenes lived in a tnh. — The lion is the 
king of beasts. — Pleasure, dressed in her gay robes, whispers 
temptingly to young men and maidens. — ^Every congregation likes 
its own minister best. — ^The sewing-society appointed a committee 
to collect contributions from the congregation. — At Aleppo is a 
cat-asylum, founded by a Turk, where sick cats are provided for. — 
Boys and girls are our fdture men and women. 



LESSON XXI. 



ICASOULINB AND FEMININE OOBBELATIVES. 

103. CoBBELATivB NouNS. — Some masculine nouns 
liave corresponding feminines: as, boy, girl; lion, 
lioness / man-singer, wonKmrsinger. 

A masculine noun and its corresponding feminine are 
called Correlative Nouns. 

104. Classes. — Correlative nouns are divided into 
three classes : — 

I. Those in which the feminine is formed by append- 
ing the suffix essy ine^ ina^ ixy or a to the masculine, 
with or without change ; as, 



Maseuline. 


Feminine. 




.Feminine. 


Abbot, 


abbess. 


Count, 


countess. 


Actor, 


actress. 


Czar, 


czarina. 


Administrator, 


administratrix. 


Dauphin, 


dauphiness. 


Ambassador, 


ambassadress. 


DeacoD, 


deaconess. 


Arbiter, 


arbitress. 


Director, 


directress. 


Author, 


authoress. 


Doctor, 


doct-oresft^ resa. 


Baron, 


baroness. 


Don, 


donna. 


Benefactor, 


benefactress. 


Duke, 


duchess. 


Conductor, 


conductress. 


Editor, 


editress. 



108. What are Correlative Nounit Glje examples. 104. Into how many 
are correlative noons divided? What is the first class t Select tnm the 
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Ma$euline. 


Jfhminine, 


Matculint, Feminine, 


Emperor, 


empress. 


Palsgrave 


, palsgravinc. 


Enohanter, 


enchantress. 


Patron, 


patroness. 


Executor, 


executrix. 


Peer, 


peeress. 


God, 


goddess. 


Poet, 


poetess. 


Goyemor, 


goyemesB. 


Priest, 


priestess. ♦ 


Heir, 


hebees. 


Prince, 


princess. 


Hero, 


heroine. 


Prior, 


prioress. 


Host, 


hostess. 


Prophet, 


prophetess. 


Hunter, 


huntress. 


Proprieto 


r, pn^rietress. 


Idolater, 


idolatress. 


Protector 


, protectress. 


Infante (tUU), infanta. 


Shepherd, 


shepherdess. 


Inatmctor, 


instructress. 


Songster, 


songstress. 


Jew, 


Jewess. 


Sorcerer, 


sorceress. 


Landgrave, 


landgravine. 


Sultan, 


sul'taness, sulta'iuu 


Lion, 


Uoness. 


Tailor, 


tailoresa 


Maigrave, 


maigraTine. 


Testator, 


testatrix. 


Marquis, 


marchioness. 


Tiger, 


tigress. - 


Mediator, 


mediatr-ix, ess. 


Traitor, 


traitress. 


Murderer, 


murderess. 


Viscount, 


viscountess. 


Negro, 


n^gress. 


Votary, 


votaress. 


Ogre, 


ogress. 


Waiter, 


waitress. 


Some proper nouns are made feminine by a change 


of termination, or the additi 


Lon of a letter or letters ; as, 


Augustus, Augusta. Francis, 1 


Frances. 


Louis, Louis-e, a. 


George, Geoigiana. Jesse, * 


Fesde. 


Paul, Pauline. 


n. Those in which the genders are distinguished by 


the use of different words ; 


aa, 




Mat, 


Fern. Mai, 


Fern. 


Jfot. Fern, 


Bachelor, 


maid. 


Brother, 


nster. 


Father, mother. 


Beau, 


belle. 


Buck, 


doe. 


Friar, monk, nun. 


Boy, 


girl. 


Bull, 


cow. 


Gander, goose. 


Bridegroom, J 
Groom, 1 


• hriHp 


Drake, 


duck. 


Gentleman, lady. 


^"'*®- Earl, 


countess. 


Hart, roe. 



list a femiDine correlative fbrmed with each of the suf&xee mentioned. How are 
■ome proper noons made feminine f What Is the feminine of Auguatut 7 George 7 
Prancitl Jeeaef Louis? Paul 7 What is the second class of correlative nonnst 
Give exsmples. What is the third class of correlative noons f Give evampli. 
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Hm. 



Mai. 

Horse, 

Husband, wife. 

King, queen. 

Lad, lass. 

Lord, lady. 

Kale, fenude. 

Man, woman. 



jRmi. 



Men. Ihn. 

Master, mistress. 

Master, miss. 

Mr. Mrs. 

Nephew, niece. 
Papa, 

Bam, baoi^ ewe. 
Sir.. 

UL Those in which words indicating the sex are 
prefixed to nonns of common gender ; as, 

Miumiine, Fsndnine, Jfaaculine, Feminine, 



Mae. 
Sire, 

Son, dang^ittr. 

Stag, bind. 

Steer, heifer. 

Uncle, annL 

Widower, widow. 

^Hard, witdL 



ManHunger, woman-singer. 
Man-servant, • maid-servant 
Male-descendant, female-descendant 



Code-sparrow, 

He-goat, 

Buck-rabbit, 



henrQMunow. 

she-goat 

doe-rabbit 



105. Compound nonns, in their gender and the for- 
mation of their feminines, follow their leading de- 
ments; as, 



Maaeuline, 
Brother-in-law, 
Step-fkther, 
Peacock, 



Feminine, 
fflster-in-law. 
step-mother, 
peahen. 



Maeeuiine, 
Landlord, 
Schoolmaster, 
Frenchman, 



Feminine, 
landlady, 
schoolmistress. 
Frenohw(MnaiL 



BXEBOISB. 



Give thefemimne: — Ozar; director; archduke; earl; em- 
peror ; enchanter ; hunter ; infante (prince royal ofSpain)^^ land- 
grave; sultan; viscount; Julius; Henry; Joseph; boy; school- 
boy; grandfather; steer; lord; Englishman; master; master 
(a title); stag; widower; son-in-law; male-descendants; media- 
tor; tailor; hart; step-son. 

Give the masculine : — Oo-heiress ; negress ; bride ; wife ; roe ; 
grandniece; granddaughter; mother-in-law; empress; school- 
mistress; Irishwoman; Hoabitess; witch; songstress; executrix; 
female-servant ; serving-woman ; lass ; landlady ; Oharlotte ; Har- 
riet; Oomelia. 

Mention six mascuUne nouns; six/endnine nouns in ess; six 
nouns of common gender ; six nouns that home no gender. 

106. What is the rule for the gender of oompoand aonss and the fonnatifliiof 
4helr fte&inlnee t Give examplee. 
8 
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LESSON XXIL 

THE CASE OF NOUNS 

We must now consider the relations in which nonns 
stand to other words. 

106. In every sentence there is one leading word, 
denoting that about which something is said. This is 
called the Grammatioal Snljeet of the sentence. — ^' Morse 
invented the telegraph." Here Morse is the leading 
word, denoting that about which something is said, and 
it is therefore the grammatical subject. 

107. Words may be joined to the grammatical sub- 
ject, to limit or explain its meaning, or introduce some 
additional fact. These are called Modifiers. 

108. The grammatical subject and its modifiers form 
what is called the Logical Subjeet — ^' Morse, a native 
of Massachusetts, invented the telegraph." MorsCy a 
native of MassachuseUSy is the logical subject. 

109. The words that remain in a sentence after the 
logical subject is removed, form what is called the 
Predfoate. — Invented the telegraph is the predicate of 
both the sentences given above as examples. 

** The telegraph was inYented by Morse." H^re we express the same 
idea, but in a differ^t form. Telegraph is now the grammatical subject; 
the telegraph iaike logical subject ; vxu invented by Mone is the predicate. 

110. The predicate of every sentence contains at 
least one word that affirms. This is called a Vexk 



106. What is meant by the Orammatical Sabjeot of a sentenee ? What la the 
grammatioal subject of the sentence Morse invented the telegraph 7 107. What may 
be joined to the grammatical subject! What are such words called f 108. What 
is the Logical Subject f Point out the grammatical and the logical subject in the 
sentence ilforse, a native of Maeeackueette^ invented the telegraph. 100. What is the 
Predicate f Select the predicate of the sentence just given. 110. What does tha 
pradieate of ayeiy lentenoe eontaint What Is this word oalledf What la ti» 
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That respecting whicli the verb aflSrms is called its 
Siibifeet The grammatical subject of a sentence is 
always the aiibject of the leading verb in the predicate. 

Iq the example just given, the grammatical sulject of the sent^ce, 
telegraphy is the subject of the leading verb in the predicate, wu invented, 

111. Observe the following sentences : — 

Morse invented the telegnq>h. 

The telegraph was invented by Morse. 

Morsels invention of the telegraph has made his name immortal 
In these three sentences, the proper noun stands in different rektiona 
to the other words. In the first sentence, the noun Mwee is the gram- 
matical subject ; in the second, it is the object of the preposition ^ ; in 
the third, its form is changed to Morse\ and it modifies the following noun 
invention^ telling whose the invention was. Hence we distinguish three 
di£fbrent relations that a noun may sustain in a sentence. 

112. Case is that property which distinguishes the re- 
lations of nonns and pronouns to other words in a sen- 
tence. 

There are three cases, known as the Nominative, the 
Possessive, and the Objective. 

113. The HominatiTe Case usually denotes the relation 
which a subject bears to its verb; as, ^^ David suc- 
ceeded Saul." 

The nommative also denotes the relation of a noun in the predicate 
after a verb, referring to the same person or thing as the subject of the 
y^fo; as, ** Mohammed was an Arabian.^ "Charlemagne was crowned 
emperor,^ 

A noun used independently, in an exclamation, address, &c., is also in 
the nominative ; as " Heavens ! what a sight I" '* Plato, thou reasonest 
welL** " Teas and groceries for sale." " The sun having set, I returned." 

•abject of a verbt What -will the grammatical sabjeot of a sentence always be 
fbondtobef 111. Give the three sentences to which attention is called. Show the 
<lifferent relations in which the propernonn stands in these sentences. 112. What 
is Case f Name the cases. 113. What does the Kominative Case nsnally denote t 
What other relation does the nominative denote ? In what case is a nonn when 
used independently t What is the case of «wn, and why, in the sentence The mm 
tkninfsetflrttunmiJ If we say, ilttAs sun And «i4, J rtturfied, what case is mm, 
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hk tlus last sentenoe, the actkm is oMumed^ in ftead <tf being t^Srmed^ and 
fun 18 in the nominatiye independent If we say, ^* As the sun had set, I 
returned,'' the^ action is afi&rmed, and tun is in the nominatiye case because 
it is the soliject of the verb had set 

114. The FofseMdve Case denotes the relation of pos- 
session, origin, or fitness, which a modifying noun or 
pronoun bears to the noun that it modifies : as, DavicPs 
fSather ; an eaglets flight ; children's shoes. 

115. The OljjeetlTe Case usually denotes the object of 
a verb or preposition. 

The object of a verb stands in the predicate, and 
represents that on which the action expressed by the 
verb is exerted ; as, " Bees make waxJ' " David suc- 
ceeded SaidJ^ 

116. The prepositions most frequently used are at, about, after, before, 
by, for,frimi, in, into, of, over, to, with, mthout. A preposition always has 
an object, which generally follows it. Observe the objects in the following 
sentence, and select those which are the objects of prepositions: ^' Do thy 
duty with diligence and without fear, frcnn love of right and in the hq>e of 
a reward hereafter.** 

BXBBCISB. 

Point out the grammatical subject of each eentencej its m^odifien 
when it has any, the logical subject, and ^ predicate. Select the 
nouns; state their class and ease, — ^Balboa discovered the Paoific 
Ooean. — ^Liying toads are sometimes fomid in the middle of huge 
rooks. — ^Yiotoria having sacceeded to the throne, the government 
was administered with vigor and wisdom. — ^Deer^s horns adorned 
my friend's apartment. — ^The Indians of 'IheJfest hang bears* 
claws abont their necks. — ^Robert Fnlton was the inventor of 
steamboats. — ^My friends — alas I I have no friends. — O Health, 
inestimable are thy blessings. — ^The purest pearl may be fomid in 
the ronghest oyster. 

and why ? 114. What relation does the PoBsegelTe Case denote t 116. What doea 
the Objective Case nsually denote ? Where does the object of a verb stand t What 
does it represent f 116. Name the prepositions mott frequently used. What doea 
a preposition always hava f 
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LESSON XXIII. 

THE DECLENSION OF NOUNS. 

117. Declension of Nouns. — ^By the Declension of 
a noun is meant the process of carrying it through its 
several cases. The following will serve as examples : — 

JSing. Flu. Sing. Pitt. Sing. Pitt. 



Ncm. Dog, dogs, 

Pos9. dog'e, dogs', 

Obj. dog; dogs. 

Nom. Ox, oxen, 

Po89. ox*a, oxen's, 

Oly. ox ; oxen. 



Sky, skies, 

sky's, skies', 

sky; skies. 

Woman, women, 

woman's, women's, 

woman ; women. 



Hero, heroes, 

hero's, heroes', 

hero; heroes. 

Julius, I I 

Julius's, — 

Julius. — 



118. SULES FOB THE FoEMATION OF THE OaSES. — ^From 

the above examples may be derived the following rules, 
which apply to compound as well as primitive nouns : — 

1. The form of the noun is the same in the objective 
case as in the nominative. 

2. The possessive singular is formed by appending 
an apostrophe and 8 Cs) to the nominative singer. 

3. The possessive plural is formed by appending '• 
to the nominative plural unless it already ends in *, in 
which case the apostrophe C) alone is added. 

119. When a word ends with the sound of « or z^ particularly if the 
next word commences with an « sound, some form the possessive with an 
apostrophe alone; as, for eonxoenee' sake; Pc/««*son; science' self. It 
IS hest, however, to avoid both this irregular form and the repetition of the 
« sound, by substituting (/with the objective or some equivalent oonstruo- 
tion. Thus: — ^for the sake of conscience; the son of Peleue; science 
herself. 

117. What is meant by the Declension of a nonn f Decline dog ; sky ; hero ; ox ; 
vDoman ; JuUtu, 118. In what two cases is the form of the nonn the same f Is this 
true in both numbers f How do we form the possessive singrnlar f The possessive 
plural f 119. How do some form the possessive of words ending with the sowd 
•fsorx? What is said of this irregnlar form f 
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BXBBCISS. 

Deeline green-bonse; bean; cherub; child; dormoxise; to- 
mato; Louis; nephew. 

Spell fint the poeteime nngular^ then the ponemoe plural^ of 
axe; lock; huntsman; talisman; knight-templar; tigress; phe- 
nomenon; distaff; assembly; rabbi; valley; cuckoo; ashes. 

Pfvne the noun*. [Thus : — Kewe is a common noun, in the third 
person, singular number, nominative case. ComwalWa is a proper 
noun, in the third person, singular number, masculine gender, 
possessive case. Surrender is a common noun, in the third person, 
singular number, objective case.] The news of Oomwallis's sur- 
render was received by all true Americans with delight. — ^Umbrel- 
las were introduced into England from China, about a hundred 
years ago. — Slanderers are Satan's bellows, with which he blows 
up strife. — ^The ostrich is hunted for its feathers, which form 
beautiM ornaments for ladies' hats and head-dresses. — Obey thy 
father and mother ; honor the authors of thy being. — ^Dogs' ears are 
Tory different things from dog's-ears. 



LESSON XXIV. 

THB PRONOUN.-PBRSONAL PRONOUNS. 

120. The Pronoun. — The second part of speech is 
the Prononn. 

121. " Sarah asked William to lend Sarah William's book."— This sen- 
tence is very awkward. To avoid repeating the nouns Sarah and William^ 
we make use of substitutes called Pronouns: — "Sarah asked William to 
lend her hU book.** 

122. A Pnmonn is a word used in stead of a noun or 
an expression equivalent to a noun. 

123. Classes, — ^There are four classes of pronouns ; 
Personal, Relative, Interrogative, and Adjective. 

120. What is the second part of speech f 121. Show how substltutei are used, 
to ayoid repeating nouns. 122. What is a Pronoun t 123. How many classes of 
pronouns are there f Name them. What properties do aU of these have t What 
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All of these have person, number, and case. Such aS represent things 
with life have gender also, though in many cases it is undetermined. In 
parsing, give the gender of the personals only. 

124. Personal Pronouns. — ^A Penonal Pnmoiui is 
one that simply represents a noun and determines its 
person, without introducing any other idea respect- 
ing it. 

125. The personal pronouns are distinguished as 
Simple and Compound. 

126. Simple ,PeT%onal Pronovms. — ^The simple per- 
sonal pronouns are, 

I, first person, masculine gender if a male is denoted, 

feminine if a female. 
Thou, second person, masculine gender if a male is de* 

noted, feminine if a female. 
He, third person, masculine gender. 
She, third person, feminine gender. 
It, third person, destitute^of gender. 

127. The simple personals are thus declined : — 

FiBST PEBSoir. Skoohd pibsov. 

Singular, Plural. Singular. Plural. 

Kcm. I, we, 



Thou, yon, ye, 

thy, thine, your, yonrs 

thee ; you, ye. 



Po99. my, mine, our, oura. 
Obj. me ; us. 

Thibd psbson. 
Sing. Plu. Sing. Plu. Sing. Plu. 



Norn. He, they, 

(their. 

Otj. him; theuL 



they, 

fher, thdr, 

hem, theirs, 

her; them. 



It, they, 

. itheir, 

*^ (theirs, 

it; them. 



128. Comp(ywnd Personal Pronouns. — The compound 
personals are formed of the possessive or objective case 

proooims have gender alio t 124. What ia a Person^ Pronoun t 12ft. How we the 
penonal pronouns distingniBhedt 128. Mention the simple personal pronouns, and 
the person and gender of each. 127. Decline the simple personals. 128. Of what 
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of the fiiinple personalB and the word s^. They are 
not found in the possessive case, and are alike in the 
nominatiye and the objectiye. The compound per- 
sonals are, 

ICysel^ plu. (mrselvesy onrselfy first person, masculine 
if a male is denoted, feminine if a female. 

Thyself plu. yov/raelvea^ yov/rsdf^ second person, maa- 
culine if a male is denoted, feminine if a female. 

Tfimiolf, plu. themselvesy third person, mas. gender. 

Herself; plu. themsdves, third person, fem. gender. 

Itieli; plu. themsdvesy third person, no gender. 

129. Fomu of the Potsessive^ — Moet of the simple personal pronomui 
have two foims in the possesmye case. The shorter form is used when 
the modified noon follows; the longer, when it is understood. We saj, 
^^Itis my hat;** but, ''This hat is mine:* "Here are the hats; mine 
[that is, my hat} is black." " It is thine [% part] to command, mine 
[myparf] to obey." 

180. The posBesare case of the simple personals, as wdl as of nouns, 
is frequently used with the prepodtion of^ to denote possession simply. 
Thus : " This heart of mine will break." *' Shig to the Lord, all ye saints 
of J3m." The meaning here is not this heart of my hearte, as acnne ex- 
plain such expressions, for I haye but one heart ; nor all ye tamte of Hie 
saints^ for all denotes the whole and not a part. It is rather the noon 
possesainff, owning^ that is understood as the object of tlte prepodtion of-^ 
of my, Sis, poeaesamg, 

181. Mine and thine were formerly preferred to n^and thy, before 
words commencing with a vowel sound ; as, mine aim, thine honor. They 
are still sometimes so used in poetry; thus Byron, *' thine azure brow." 

182. Plwalfar 8inyular,—ThQ personal pronouns <^ the first and the 
second parson are often used in the plural though but one person is denoted. 
A kmg would say, '* We publish this our decree," in stead of " /publish 
this my decree." 

are the oompomid penonalB formed t In what ease are they not found t What 
eaMB are alike t Mention the compound pervonals, and their penon and gender. 
Decline each. 129. How many forms have most of the simple personals in the 
possessive case t What distinction is observed In their use t 190. What prepo- 
sition is frequently used witV the possessive case of the simple personals f To 
denote what t Oive examples. 18L Before what words were fm'n« and lA^n« for- 
merly preferred t Where are they stin sometimes' so used t 188. When ia ourmlf 
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80 in editor writes, ** We think otit^safe in predicting this," wliea 
he means, ** /think myad^^safe." Hie former if the more modest form of 
expression, and gives more weight to what he says. Ourself is a plural 
form of the first compound personal pronoun, used when one person is de- 
noted and only th^i. 

Li cCTunon diseonzse, we oonste^y use the plural in addressing a ^ngl« 
person. We do not say, **Hast ^Aou hurt thyaelff^ but, ^^Have y<m hurt 
yourself f^ Youraelf is a plural form of the second compound personal 
pronoun, used when one person is denoted and only then. The pronoun 
of the second person is now used in the nngular only in addresidng the 
Almighty, in poetical style, and by the Friends, or Quakers, in common 
oonversation. 

183. Ye. — Ye is now rarely used, except as a nomi- 
natiye in poetry or solemn style. 

134. It. — It is sometimes used indefinitely, without 
reference to any particular antecedent ; as, " It snows." 
" Is t^ well with tbee?'' 

It formerly lacked the possessiye case. Hence, in our version of the 
Bible, its nowhere occurs, but hie or her ib used in its place. We read, " If 
the salt hare lost his saym*,*' " the tree of life which yielded her fruit **. 

It, thou^ destitute of gender, is sometimes applied to living things ; 
as, " That child wfll hurt its voice." ** The crocodile never gives up its prey." 

BXEBCISB. 

Mention first the mwpleand then tJie compound personal pronoun 
if the firrst person, Hnguhr number, objective ease; of the second, 
phtral, possessive ; of the third, singular, masculine, nominative; 
qfthe second, singular, objective; of the third, Hngutar, feminine, 
objective ; of the first, plural, possessive ; of the third, plural, nomi* 
native; ofthefi/rst, singular, nominative; of the second, singulcMr, 
nominative; of the third, singular, objective (no gender). 

Correct ours' ; theirs' ; it's ; yonr's ; Ms'n ; hern ; onm; yonm; 
hisself; theirselves; itsself; theirn. 

nsed r How do we constantly nse the pinral in common diBconrse f When is 
yourself used! When alone is tiie prononn of the second person now nsed in the 
■ingolar} 133. What is said of ye 7 181 How is it sometimes nsedt What is 
used instead of ita in onr version of the Bible t Give examples. Why is not its 
fimndt To what is t/ sometimes applied! Give examples. 
3* 
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LESSON XXV. 

BULBS FOB HOUNS AND PBONOUNB. 

135. — ^In parsing, rul^ must be given for tlie case of 
nouns and pronouns. The same roles, for the most part, 
apply to both. We include both under the general 
name of Svbatantive. 

136. EuLE I. — A substantive that is the subject of a 
verb is in the nominative case. 

The subject generally precedes its verb ; as, " l%ou l&vettJ** In some 
sentences, howcTer, the yerb precede»its subject ; as, '* Lovest thou me ? ** 
** Here w a pin,^ ** Then cometh the Judgment,^ 

137. Bulb II. — ^A substantive used independently is 
in the nominative case. 

138.* A noun or pronoun is used mdependently, 

1. When it represents that of which some action or state is assumed 
in stead of being affirmed ; as, " Napoleon haying charged, the battle iraa 
deMded.** ** Sh$ being well, all is well." 

2. When it represents an object addressed ; as, " Robert^ do not go." 
**.FWc»Mfe, eountrymen^ and lovera, lend me your ears." 

8. In exdamations; as, ^^Seavenal what a nght!^ "Ahl wretdi- 
edwe/" 

4. When there is a sudden break in the construction, and a new sul^ject 
or object is introduced ; as, ^^ The bride — ^what can I saj of her ? ** 

139. EuLE in. — ^A substantive that modifies a noun 
denoting a different person or thing, by implying pos- 
session, origin, or fitness, is in the possessive case : as, 
^(Zt^« journey ; Cha/rles^s wain ; my hand ; his promises. 

140. EuLE rV. — A substantive that is the object of 
a verb or preposition is in the objective case : as. Love 
Ood; helpt^/ the horrors of i^^jr/ ior them. 

141. EuLE Y. — ^A modifying substantive, denoting 

136. For what must rules be giren in parsing t What do we mean by a Sub- 
stantive f 186. Recite Bale L What is the position of the subject as regards its 
Terb f 187. Beoite Bnle II. 138. When is a noun or pronoun used independently I 
180. Beoite Role III. 140. Recite Bole IV. 14L Beoits Bole V. 142. B^lto 
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time, direction, ext^it, quantitj, or value, often stands 
in the objective case without a preposition ; as, " Last 
weeky he went west.^^ '* It was an inch wide, weighed 
an ounce, and cost me a ahiUing.^^ 

142. Bulb VI. — One substantive joined to another 
denoting the same person or thing, is in the same case. 

" The house of Washmgton, the father of his country ; " father^ jomed 
to Washington and denoting the same person, is in the same case as 
WoihingUm^ — ^the ol]tJ®<^^6* "Thou hypocrite;'* hypocrite^ joined to 
thou and denoting the same person, is in the same case, — the nominadve. 
So, I myulf; ye renegades; Constantine the emperor. 

148. A substantiye thus used is said to be in apposition with the one 
to which it is joined. It explains the latter, or adds to its meaning. 

Obseire that there is no iq)po8ition when one substantiye stands in the 
logical subject, and the other in the predicate; as, ** Borne is a city.** The 
next rule treats of this construction. 

144. Bulb VIL. — ^A verb that has no object takes 
the same case after as before it, when both words refer ' 
to the same person or thing. 

^* I know that Charles is a sdiolar.** Charles, the subject of the yerb 
if. Is in the nominative case ; therefore sehotoTy after the verb, is also in 
the nominatiye. — "I know Carles to be a scholar." Charles^ bdng the 
object of the yerb know^ is in the objectiye; therefore scholar^ after the 
yerb to 5e, is also in the objectiye. 

This rule iq^plies, even when the natural order of the words is changed. 
—"Who are they?" "Are you a friend?" "Lucifer he was called." 
They^ you, and Ae , are the subjects in the nominadye case ; 10^, friend^ 
and Lueifer, are in thtf nominatiye after the verbs. 

SXEBCISE. 

* TeU the eoMe of each noun and p&nonal pronoun^ and under 
lohich of the aibove rules itfalU : — ^Figures, the characters by which 
we denote nambers, were introduced into Europe in the eleventh 

Rule YI. Give ezMnples. 148. What la said of a snbfltantlve thni joined to 
another t What does the BabstaDtlye in apposition dot Under, what clrenm- 
•tanoee is there no apposition t 144. Recite Bole VII. Does this role apply 
if the natural order of the words is changed t Give examples. 
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eentoTf. — ^<'Kaow thyself^** was a fivorite maxim of l^cmV— 
Ifloorates was ninety-four yean old when he wrote his Panathe- 
nMcns, a enlogy on Athens. — ^The sim having set, yonr hrother 
betook himself home ; mine stayed all night.— A horse— a horse-^ 
my kingdom for a horse t — ^Twenty-five miles from Kew York» the 
Hudson is a league in width. 



LESSON XXVI. 

PABBIK0 VOBMB FOB NOUNS AND PBONOtTNB. 

145. Parse nouns and personal pxmotms, and apply 
the rules given above, according to the following 
forms : — 

Thou JuMty friend J a father^ a Jiewrt. 

A sentence : grammatical subject, thou ; logical subject, Uiou^ 
friend; predicate, hast a father^ b heart. 

Thou is a dmple perscmal pronoun, in the second person, singular 
number, masculine gender, nominatiye case, the subject of the verb hatt >- 
RvU^ A Bubstantiye that is the subject of a verb is in the nominatlYe case. 

Mend is a common noun, in the second person, singular number, 
masculine gender, nominatire independent: — Rvle^ A substantLve used 
independent! J is in the nominatiye case. 

jatlier's is a common noun, in the third person, angular number, 
masculine g^der, possessiye case, and modifies the noun heart : — Btde^ 
A substantiye that modifies a noun dezK>ting a different person or thing, by 
implying possession, origin, or fitness, is in the poo^ssive case. 

Heart is a common noun, in the third person, singular number, ob- 
jectiye case, the object of the verb ?uut : — JRuUf A substantive that is the 
ofcgect of a verb or preposition is in the objective case. 

Hote. — ^The word father's shows that in this sentence thou and friend 
denote males; therefore we call them masculine. Had the sentence been. 
" Thou hast, friend, a merciful heart,** there would have been no way of 
determining the sex, and ire should have parsed thou and friend as of 
common gender. 

-Fifty years ago, Fiddmg the novelist was a great 
favorite. 
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Aaentenee : gcanunatical mbjed^ Fielding; logical solgect, FUHung^ 
th$ novelist ; predicate, wu a ffreatfavcritejlftif yeoM ago, 

Ytan Is a common nomi, in the third person, plural number, object- 
Itc case, denoting time : — RuUy A modifying substantive denotmg time, 
direction, extent, quantity, or value, often stands in the objectiTe case 
without a preposition. 

Fieldiag is a proper noun, in the third parson, singular number, 
masculine gender, nominative case, the subject of the verb tmu : — RtU$^ 
A substantive that is the subject of a verb is in the nominative case. 

Vavtiiit is a common noun, in the third person, singular nmnber, 
masculine gender, nominative case, in apposition with Fielding: — RuU^ 
One substantive joined to another denoting the same person or thing, is in 
the same case. 

' 7a;vorite is a common noun, in the third person, singular number, 
masculine gender, nominative case after the verb woe : — Rule, A verb that 
has no object takes the same case after as before it. when both words refer 
to the same person or thing. 

These bodies of ours will decay. — Time itself shall 
he no more. 

Oon is a simple personal pronoun, in the first person, plural number, 
common gender, poasesfflveicase, and modifies the noun posaesHng under- 
stood : — Rule, A substantive that modifies a noun denoting a different per- 
son or thing, by implying possession, origin, or fitness, is in the possessive 



Itself is a compound personal pronoun, in the tlurd person, singular 
number, nominative case, in apposition with time : — Rtile^ One substan- 
tive joined to another denoting the same person or thing, is in the same 
case. 

BXBBOISB. 

Ih'cat the sentences, andpa/rse the nouns and personal pronounsy 
according to the abo^e models : — ^France contains immense tracts 
of land in forests. — " Others * may submit to Fate," said OsBsar ; 
** be it mine to oonqtier Ijer." — ^The tree is known t by his fruit. — 
In the scenery of Switzerland, Nature has outdone herself. — ^Mary, 
that child of yours, has cried itself asleep. — Scipio having been 

* A fentenoe : grammatical subject, Cauar; logical sabjeot, Cmtar; predicate, 
•aid, " othera may aubmit to Fate ; be it mine to conquer her?^ 

t A verb may consist of several words. /« known is the verb in this sentenee ; 
ftot oirtdffie, in the nest. 
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8^t into AMoa, Hannibal had to foUow him thither. — ^What i 
spectacle presented itself to onr eyes! — ^Toa yoorself have sokl 
yon were my Mend. 



LESSON XXVII. 

SIMPLE BELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

146. A Belative Pronoun is one used to connect parts 
of a sentence, without change of form for the different 
persons and numbers. 

The relatives are so called because they relate to 
some word or words in the same sentence, usually going 
before, and therefore known as the Antecedent. 

147. The relative pronouns are distinguished as 
Simple and Compound. 

148. Simple Kelatives. — ^The Simple Eelative Pro- 
nouns are who^ which^ that^ as^ and what 

149. Who is applied to persons, and animals and 
things personified; as, "Mechanics, whx> work hard, 
enjoy a day of rest." " A butterfly, who was flitting 
past, took up the conversation." " Hope, who whispers 
fine promises, often deceives us." 

Observe in these examples, as well as those given below, that the rela- 
tive connects parts of a sentence. In the first example, it connects uko 
work hard with mechanics enjoy a day of rest What does it connect in 
the second example f What, in the third ? 

150. Which is applied to animals and things; as, 
"The alligator, which resembles the crocodile, is some- 
times eighteen feet long." "Eoason, which is the 
greatest of divine gifts, belongs to man alone." 

140. What is a Belative Pronoun 9 Why are the Belativee eo called 9 147. How 
are the relative pronoims divided) 148. Mention the simple relattvea. 148. To 
what ia who applied) What is to be observed in the examples of relatives t 
UO. To what is wMeh applied t To what was which formerly applied t Whera da 
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WTkich was formerly a{^lied to penwnfl, as well as wko. It is fre- 
qaently so used in the Bible ; as, " Our Father, which art in HeaveiL*' This 
usage is no longer admissible. 

151. Thai is applied to persons, animals, and things, 
and implies a closer connection with the antecedent 
than who or which; as, "Mechanics ^Aa^ work hard, 
enjoy a day of rest." " A butterfly that was flitting 
past, took up the conversation." "Every day that 
passes, has its lessons." 

I%at is not always a relstire. When it is, to^, which, or whom, used 
in its place, wiU make sense. Thus, in the examples justgiTen, llechanioi 
who work bard, A butterfly loAo was flitting past, Erery dtij which passes. 

152. As is applied to persons, animals, and things, 
after sicch, samcy as many^ so mamy^ as much^ and so 
much; as, "Such as [equivalent to those wJu)] are 
virtuous, are happy." " You wear the same kind of 
hat as [equivalent to tha(\ I wear." " I have as many 
horses as you." " So many of us as were baptized." 
" He gave as much as he could afford." 

^« is a relatiye, only when used in such expressions as the aboye. 

153. WJiot is applied to things, and is equivalent to 
antecedent and relative ; as, " I have wJiat [that which] 
I desired." 

154. Declension. — The plural of the simple relatives 
is like the singular. They are thus declined : — 

S,dfP, 8,ibP, S,dfP. B,diP. 8. A P. 

N(mi. Who, Which, That, As, What, 

Pom* whose, whose, ^ — 

Obj, whom. which. that a& what. 



we freqiiently And it so uaedt 161. To what ia that applied t What degree of 
wnnectlon does it indicate t When la <Aa< a relative t 162. To what ia at applied t 
After what ezpreaaiona ia it uaedt 168. To what la whtU applied t To what ia it 
HQivalent t 16*. Peoline the aimple relativea. Whioh of them do not ebaoget 
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155. Position of the Antecedent. — The antecedent 
generally precedes the relative ; as, " JTe who slanders 
me is my foe." Sometimes the order is changed, and 
the relative stands first ; as, ^^ Who slanders me, he is 
my foe." 

^ 166. The antecedent is sometimes nnderstood. "Who 
takes my life, but rids me of a load ; " here he is nnd^ 
stood, as the antecedent of who. 

BXEBOISB. 

Correct the relativesj and give reaeonsf&r the changes made. Men^ 
^ tion the antecedent of each relatioe, Pg^se the noune and the per- 
sonal pronouns : — ^Tlie dog who barks seldom bites. — ^People what 
live in glass houses should not throw stones. — ^The men and horses 
whom I saw, were a mile off. — The men and women which I saw 
were foreigners. — Time, which has mowed down myriads with 
his scythe, will lay me low also. — Snch parents which have their 
children's good at heart, will require them to obey. — ^After his 
defeat, Napoleon w^ never the same which he was before. — Thej 
have that they desired. 



LESSON XXVIII. 

COMPOUND RELATIVE PEONOUNS. 

167. The Compound Relative pronouns are. 
Whoever^ whosoever ^ whoso^ applied only to persons. 
Whichever^ whicheoevery applied to persons, animals, 

and things. 
Whatever y whateSe/oer^ whatso^ applied only to things. 

Who%o and tohcUto are now rarely used. 

165. What is the position of the antecedent 9 150. What do we ■ometimes fin^ 
with respect to the antecedent f 

U7. Mentioii the oompomid rdAtiyet, and tell to what «aoh is applied. . Whiflk 
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158. FoBOB. — ^A compound rdatiye is generally 
equiyalent to an antecedent and a simple relatiye. 

JSxamples.'^^^Wkoetfer [that Is, any one that] hasTisited France, knows 
t|ds.» «« Take whichever [either thai} yon choose." ** Whatever [every 
thing that] is, is nght** 

159. Since an antecedent is implied in the compound relatiyes, no an- 
tecedent should be used before them. For emphaas, howeyer, one is 
sometimes introduced after them. We read in the Bible, ^ Whatsoeyer 
he suth unto you, do it^ Were the order changed, it would haye to be 
omitted : — "Do whatsoeyer he saith unto you." 

160. Dbolensiok.— Whoever and whosoever are thus 
declined: — 

Sing, and Plural, Sing, and Plural, 
N<m, Whoeyer, Whosoeyer, 

P<m, whoseyer, whosesoeyer, 

Olj, whomeyer. whomsoeyer. 

Whoso occurs only in the nominative. 
^ The other compound relatives do not change, and are 
wanting in the possessive case. 

161. Passing op Eelativbs. — ^In parsing who^ which^ 
ihat^ or (W, two rules must be giv^i : one for its person 
and number, which are always the same as its antece* 
dent's ; and another for its case, which is independent 
of its antecedent's. 

162. The compound relatives are sometimes so used 
as not to imply an antecedent ; as, " "Whatever I do, I 
can not please you." Here whMever is not equivalent 
to cmy thing that, Jn such cases they are parsed like the 

personals, and one rule suffices. 

— J 

are now rarely used % 158. To what is a oomponnd relatiye generally eqoiyalent ff 
ninstrate this. 150. Under what circnmstanoes may an antecedent be ilsed with 
a compound relatiye t Giye an example ftom the Bible. 160. Decline vohovotr. 
Decline whosoever. In what case alone is whoao fonnd t . What la eaid of the other 
compocmd relatiyes t 101. What directions are given for parsing v>ho^ tokich, thcU, 
and OS? 182. How are the compound relatives sometimes used I In such oases, 
how are they parsed f What is generally implied In the oomponnd relatiyes and 
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Gtenerallj, however, the compound relatives and the 
simple relative wh(it implj m antecedent in themselves. 
They then represent two cases, one as antecedent and 
the other as relative ; and two rules are necessary, unless 
both cases fall under the same rule. 

Thus: — *^ I will buy whftt is needed.** As antecedent, what is in the 
objectiye case, the ofcrject of the verfo will buy; as relatiTe, it is in the nom- 
inative, the subject of the verb is needed. Two rules are therefore necessaiy. 
** They know not what they do.** As antecedent, what is in the objectiye, 
the object of the verb know; as relatire, it is objectiye also, the object of 
tiie Tcrb do. Here one rule will suffice. 

168. Whoever and whosoever ^ like the other compound relatives, are 
generally equivalent to antecedent and relative, and therefore represent 
two cases. Their form, however, changes in the different cases ; and, as 
they can appear in but one form, they take that which corresponds with 
their case as relatives. Thus : — ** A reward will be given to whoever [any 
one who] shall arrest the criminal.** As antecedent, whoever h in the objective 
case, the object of the preposition to; as relative, it is in the nominatire, 
the subject of the verb shall arrest. Its case as relative determines 4^8 
form, and it is therefore put in the nominative. 

164. KuLE Vin. — ^A relative agrees with its antece- 
dent in person and number. 

165. Models. — Popey who translated Sbmer^ was one 
of the greatest geniuses thM adorned Queen Anne^s reign. 

Who is a simple relative pronoun, and has Pope for its antecedent, widi 
which it agrees in the third person, singular number — UnUj A relatiye 
agrees with its antecedent in person and number ; in the nominative case, 
the subject of the verb translated—Eule, A substantive that is the subject 
of a verb is in the nominative case. 

That is a simple relative pronoun, and has geniuses for its antecedent, 
with which it agrees in the third person, plural number — Rvhy A relative 
agrees, Ac. ; in the nominative case, the subject of the verb adomed—RuU^ 
A substantiye that is the subject of a verb is in the nominative case. 

whatt How many nileB are then neoesBary? riostrate this. 163. To what are 
whoevM' and whoaoever generally equivalent) As they have different forms in 
the different cases, which form do they take t Illustrate this. 16i. Bsolte Sola 
VIIL 166. Learn the parsing forms. 
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As many as gim ear to what leay^ shaU not rep&ni 
thereof. 

Af (after many) is a simple relatiye pronoun, and has penon$ under- 
Btood for its antecedent, with whidi it agrees in the third person, plural 
number — RuU^ A relatiye agrees, &c. ; in the nominative case, the subject 
of the verb give — RuU^ A substantire that is the subject, &c. 

What is a simple relatiye pronoun, equivalent to antecedent and rela- 
tive ; in the third person, singular number ; as antecedent, in the objective 
case, the otgect of the prepodtion to; as relative, in the objective case, the 
object of the verb My : — Buley A substantive that is the object of a verb 
or preposition is in the oljective case. 

JETe lids whoever is athirst come. 

Whoever is a compound relative pronoun, equivalent to antecedent and 
relative, in the third person, singular number; as antecedent, in the 
objective case, the object of the verb hida — RtUe^ A substantive that is the 
object of a verb or preposition is in the objective case ; as relative, in the 
nominative case (and therefore it has the nominative form), the subject of 
the verb m — RuU^ A substantive that is the sulgect of a verb is in the 
nominative case. 

Whatsoever he saith tmto you, do it. - 
Whatwever is a compound relative pronoun, equivalent to antecedent 
and relative, in the third person, singular number ; as antecedent, in the 
nominative independent— iSule, A substantive used independentiy is in the 
nominative case; as relative, in the objective case, the object of the verb 
saUh — RuUy A substantive that is the object of a verb, &c. 

Whosever lot it is tofaUj w^U murmv/r not. 

Whoiever is a compound relative, in the third person, singular number, 
possessive case, and modifies the noun lot : — RtUcy A substantive that 
modifies a noun denoting a different person or thing, by impljing possession, 
origin, or fitness, is in the possessive case. 

XXXBOISB. 

Parts the nount^ and the personal amd relatwe prmouna : — 
Qneen Anne, whose husband was a Dane, was the last of the 
Stuarts that reigned in England. — ^Whoever wins, may laugh. — 
Few that live in palaces know what poor men suffer. — ^Yon your- 
self who blame me so much, have the same faults. — I who speaki 
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nd thoa who hearest, will soon be in the graye. — Vfho etSh me 
happy, little does he know. — ^Whioheyer I select, I fear she will 
blame me. 



LESSON ZXIX. 

INTEEEOQATIVB PRONOTTNS. 

166. An InterFogatiye Prononn is one used for asking 
a question, in answering a question indefinitely, and in 
similar indefinite expressions ; as, whoy whiehj and wAai 
in the ifollowing sentences : — 

Questions. — Who did it? Which was it? What ia truth? 
Indefinite Answers. — ^I know not who did it, which it was, what truth is. 
Indef, ^Expressions. — ^Find out who did it, which it was, what truth i& 

167. The interrogative pronouns are, ♦ 
WhOy applied only to persons. " Who is there ? '* 
Whichj applied to persons, animals, and things. 

« Which of you ? " « Which of the cats ? " « Which 
of the tables?" 
Whaty applied only to things. " What do I see ? " 

168. Whether was formerlj applied to persons and things as an interrog- 
atire pronoun ; as '* W?uther is greater, the gold or the temple that sanctL 
fieth the gold ? ** It is no longer used in this sense. 

169. The interrogatives are declined like the corre- 
sponding relatives, § 154. 

170. The interrogatives and relatiyes must not be confounded. Observe, 
1. That the introduction of an antecedent converts an interrogatiye into i| 
relative. 2. That what is not an interrogative, but a relative, when equivi 
alent to that which. Thus : — 

Interroffatives. — Who said so ? Do you know who sud so ? I can no^ 
remember who said so. I know what [not equivalent to that u^ieh'] it ia. 

186. Wbftt ig an Interrogative Fronoimt Give examples. 107. Name the in- 
terrogatives, and tell to what each ia appUed. 168. What other word wa« formeily 
need as an interrogative pronoun t 160. Decline the interrogatives. 17a From 
what must the interrogatives be distingaiahed t What effect has the introdnetioB 
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Bslatkfe», — The person to^flBid so is tee. Doyoaknowtfaeminidbo 
Bftid so? I can not respect those who said so. I said what [that whidk] 
yon told me. 

171. Parsing. — The interrogative pronouns are al- 
ways in the third person. In parsing, mention their 
person, number, case, and the rule that applies. 

What is that t — Whose hooka a/re those t Yours t 

What is an interrogatiTe pronoun, in the third person, singular num- 
ber, nominative case after the verb u : — Rvle^ A verb that has no object 
takes the same case after as before it, when both words refer to the same 
person or thing. 

Whose is an interrogatiye pronoun, in the third person, singular num- 
ber, possessive case, and modifies the noun hooki : — Hule, A substantire 
that modifies a noun denoting a different person or thing, by unplying pos- 
session, origin, or fitness, is in the possessive case. 

YoDis is a personal pronoun, in the second person, angular number, 
common gender, possessive case, and modifies books understood (ffoun 
being here equivalent to are they your booke f) : — Rvle, A substantive 
that modifies a noun denotmg a different person or tiling, &a 

172. To parse this last word, we have to supply what is understood. 
So, when a question is answered with a single word. ** Whom did Madison 
succeed? Jefferson." That is, he succeeded Jefferson; Jefferson is in the 
objective case, the object of the verb succeeded understood. — ^* Who suc- 
ceeded Jefferson? Madison.** That is, Madison succeeded him; Madison 
is in the nominative case, the subject of the verb succeeded understood. — 
In such constructions, when you are in doubt as to the case, supply the 
words understood. 

BXEBOISB. H 

Pcvne the nouna^ and the perdcmal^ relative^ and interrogatvoe 
pronouns :— Whom did Napoleon marry? Josephine and Maria 
Locdsa. — ^Which is the house? I forget which it is. — ^What is a 
noim? A word nsedas a name. — Who were the inventors of 
printing ? Gutenberg, Schoeffer, and Faust. — ^To whom did Colum- 
bus first apply for aid ? To the Spanish ? No ; the Genoese.— I 

of an antecedent 9 When is what not an interrogative 9 Give examples. 171. In 
what person are the interrogative pronouns 9 In parsing them, what mnst be men- 
titmed t Learn the parsing forms. 172. What mnst he done in parsing, when a 
fUMtion is asked OT answered with a single word f Give examples. 
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know what yon law. — ^Whose doiilies are these ? Jameses and 
mine. 

Make two sentences with simple personal pronouns for subjeeti; 
two with interrogatives for subjects; two containing simple rela- 
tives in the possessive ease ; two containing compound relatives in 
the objective; two containing compound personals in the ohjeetive. 



LESSON XXZ. 

ADJECTIVE PBOKOUNS. 

173. Adjeotivb* Peonouns. — ^All pronouns not in- 
eluded in the classes already named are called A^jeetive 
Prononni. They are divided into the following classes : — 

1. BemonstratiTea, which point out widi precision the 
objects to which they refer : — Thisj that j former ^ latter j 
iothj same. 

2. DistribntiTea, which represent objects as tak^ 
separately : — £hoh^ every ^ either^ neither. 

3. Indefinitea, which refer to objects generally, with- 
out specifying any in particular: — Oney noney otheTj 
(mother y eome^ aUy cmy^ such. 

174. Caution. — ^It is only when used in stead of 
nouns or equivalent expressions that these words are 

^djectiva pronouns. When used with nouns, they are 
adjective!^, h 

** David and Jonathan loved each other.** Each and other are here 
used in stead of noons, and are adjective pronouns. — ^** Each day brings 
other duties.** Each and other are here used with nouns, and are therefore 
acUectiyes. 

176. Declension.-^^ThiSy that^ one^ and other^ are 
thus declined : — 

178. What class of pronouns remains to be treated f How are adJeotiTO pro- 
nouns subdiyldedf Define Demonstratives ; Distributives ; Indefinites. 174. When 
are these words a4)eotive pronouns t When used with nouns, what part of speech 
areth^t Ulustnte this. 17ft. DetUneM^t; l*a«;Me/ol*ir; onoMtr. Whatis 
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8. p. 8. p. 8. p. 8. p. 



Hf. This, these, 

P. 

O, this; these. 



That, those, 
that; ihose. 



One, ones, 
one's, ones*, 
one ; ones. 



Other, othen, 
other's, others*, 
other ; others. 



Another is declined in the singuhir like other ^ but has no pluraL The 
rest of the adjective pronouns are indedinable (that is, do not change), 
and are never used in the possesdye. 

176. NvmbefT, — Each^ every^ either^ and neitherj are 
always singular. jBoth is always plural. JFbrmer, 
lattery samcj nonCj some, aU, cmy, and siochy are used in 
both numbers without change of form. Their number 
is determined by that of the word for which they stand. 

17Y. RemarlcB, — That and thu, former and latter^ are frequently used 
to disdnguish two objects mentioned immediately before. Thus used, that 
and former refer to the' more remote, or the first-mentioned; ihU and 
latter^ to the nearer, or last-mentioned. Thus : — *^ Mercantile and profes- 
sional life both haye their advantages : this [or the latter ^ that is, jprofe^- 
9umal life'] opens the way to fame ; that [or the former^ that is, mercantile 
life'] leads to an honorable competence." 

178. Some assign a possessive case to former and latter; *^The 
former' B victory counterbalanced the lattei^e defeat" These possessivea 
are not authorized. Correct thus: — " The victory of the former counter- 
balanced the defeat of the latter,"^ 

179. PABsmo. — Th^ hiiled one (mother. — Pard- 
mony and prodigality ahould hoth he a/voided. 

One is an adjective pronoun, in the third person, singular number, nomi- 
native case, in apposition with they: — Rule^ One substantive joined to 
another denoting the same person or thing, is in the same case. 

Awotlier is an adjective pronoun, in the third person, singular number, 
olijective case, the object of the verb killed:— Rule^ The object of a verb 
or preposition is in the objective case. 

Both is an adjective pronoun, in the third person, plural number, 
nominative case, in apposition with parsimony and prodigality : — RtUe^ 

■aid of the rest of the adjective pronoons f 176. Which of the adjective pronooDf 
are always tingolar f Which ia always plural f Which are used in both numbers 
without change of form f How is their number determined f 177. For what are 
Aat and fAis, former and tolter, often used? When so used, to what do thai and 
J^rmerwtet% To what do thit and totter refort 178. What case ofybrmer and 
kater is eondsmnad as unauthorised f 179. Learn the parsing forms. 
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One Babitaiikhe joined to another denoting tbe same person or ^aag^ k in 
thesamecase. 

EXBBCISB. 

Pftne the naunt and pronaum : — Such is the case. — ^Thej will 
perish, each and every of them. — ^Here are three shoes, a new one 
and two old ones. — ^Do either joa choose. I will do neither.— 
Give some to me. I have not anj. I have none to spare. — She 
can not mean that. — ^These are beautifdl, those amiable; the 
former we admire, the latter we love. — ^Listen to others' woes. — 
He executed a deed to Bichard Boe, and the same was dnlj 
recorded. 

Supply pronouns qf the ekuset indicated : — ^I (pompound per- 
eonaV) also am a man. — ^Love aU men, do harm to {adjectice pro- 
noun). — (Interrogative) does not love (pereonaT) country ? — (Com- 
pound relative) I may do, I will not deseii (personal) friends. — 
(Adjective pronoun) who grieve, shall find comfort for (pereonal) 
sorrows. — Sach (relaUve) do good, shall have their reward. 



LESSON XXXI. 

THB ABTIOLB. 

180. The Abholb. — The third part of speech is the 
Article. 

The apple ; an apple. The book; a hock. 
When we say the appUy the book, we refer to some partienlar ai^ 
and book. When we say an apple, a book, we mean one ci each, but no 
particular one. This difference of meaning results from the use of the 
words the and on or a before the nonns. These two words (for an and a 
are but different forms of the same word) are called Artides. 

181. The Articles are the words the and an or a» used 
before other words to limit their meaning. 

182. The articles are generally used before nouns with or without 

18a What is the third part of speech f What do we mean when we flay the 
apple, thebookl When we say an appU, abookl From what does this difference 
of meaning resultt 181. What are the Artielesf 182. Before what are the artl> 
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^a wotd or words between; as, tbe rose, a rose, the wild rose, an insignifi- 
cant rose, a red and wbite rose. In all these expressions, the aitide 
limits the meaning of the noun roM, and is said to relate to it 
188. An article may also relate to, 

A pronoun; as, the former y the latter^ the one^ the other. 

An adjective ; as, ** The softer it is, the better.^ 

An adverb ; as, *' The more we stndy, the better we like to stndj.** 

184. OauHons. — ^Do not confound the article an with the oonjunotion 
ofi, used by old writers for if; as, ^^An it be a long part, I oan*t re- 
member it** 

Do not confound the article a with the preposition a, used in such ex- 
pressions as to ^0 a kuntinff^ to buret out a laughingy ice 

185. Claadfication and TTae. — ^The is called the Defi- 
nite Article. It is used with nouns in both numbers, 
and generally denotes a particular object or objects. 

An, or a, is called the Indefinite Article. It is used with 
noons in the singular only, and denotes one object but 
no particular one. 

186. Nouns taken in their widest sense are often used without either 
article; as, *^^Day is the time for work; nighty for repose," 

187. The definite article used with the names of animals, plants, trees, 
&c, in the singular, may denote either one of the kind or the whole group. 
I may say, ** The dahlia you gave me is dead ;**— meaning a particular 
plant : or, *' The dahlia is a native of Mexico ; ''-^neaning the whole group 
ofplants so called. 

188. TTae of an and a. — ^The indefinite article has two 
forms, a/n and a. 

189. An is used before words commencing with a 
vowel sound ; as, an ant, an earl, an idol, an oak, an 
umbrella, an heir, an honor. 

oles generally used f Give examples. 183. To what besides a noun may an article 
relate? 184. With what must the article on not be confoondedt With what mnst 
the artiole a not be confounded f 185. What is the called f With what is It nsed t 
What does it generally denote ? What is on or a called t With what is it nsed t 
What does it denote! 188. When are noons nsed without either article! 

187. What may ike^ nsed before the names of animals, ^., in the singular, denote f 

188. Mention the forms of the indefinite jurtiole. 189, Where must an be usedt 
Show the difference between oommenoing with ayewel and pommenoing with a 

4 
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Obterre that a word may commence with a consonant and yet witb a 
Towd soond ; as in the last two examples, in whidi h is silent 

190. A is used before words commencing with a con- 
sonant sonnd ; as, a bird, a cat, a sea, a hen, a wonder, 
many a one, a yew, a ewe, a miit, a eulogy, a humor. 

W and y, bej^nning words, are consonants. A must therefore be used 
before words coDamendng with these letters or their sound, as in the last 
leyen examples. 

Words beginning with h sounded, take & Those b^inning with A 
silent, may commence ^nth a Towel sound and take an^ as an herb ; or with 
a consonant sound and take a, as a Aiimor. £ither an or a may be used 
before words commencing with h that are not accented on the first syllable; 
as, an histo'rian or a histo'rian. 

191. The articles have neither person, number, gen- 
der, nor case. 

192. EuLB IX. — An article relates to the word whose 
meaning it limits. 

193. Fabsino. — The son of a hing. 

.The is the definite article, and relates to wn : — Rule^ An article rektes 
to the word whose meaning it limits. 

A is the indefinite artide, and relates to king : — JRtUe^ An article, &c. 

EXBBCISB. 

Supply the proper indefinite article^ (icearding to §§ 189, 190. 
Then pane tlie noune^ pronouns^ and a/rticles : — ^We waited — hour 
for the wagon, which at last came, bringing — ham, — basket of 
eggs, — half-barrel of cider, and — well-cooked joint of beef. — 
ewe, — ox, — year-old colt, and — young calf, were feeding in — 
wom-out field. — humorous account of — European tour made 
by — Yankee in — one-horse wagon, has had — wide circulation. 
— heiress with such — immense fortune is not met with every 
day. — honorable man and — honest man are two dififerent 
things. 

vowel sound. 190. Where is a used f Which form must be used before wordi 
beginning with to and y 7 Which form, before words beginning with h 7 Which 
form, before words beginning with A, not accented on the first syllable f 101. What 
properties do not belong to the articles t 192. Bedte Bnle IX. 198. Learn the 
parsing fonm 
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LESSON XZXIL 

ADJECTIVES AND THEIR CLASSES. 

194. The Adjective. — ^The fourth part of speech is 
the Adjective. 

" Those four noisy English boys are here." 
The words thosey four, noisy, and English, lire here all Jomed to the 
noun hoys. Those and English tell which bdys are meant ; four tells how 
many boys; noisy tells what kind of boys. Words like these, joined to a 
nonn or pronoun, to qualify or limit its meaning, are called Adjectives. 

195. An AdjectiTe is a word used to qualify or limit 
the meaning of a substantive ; as, sweet roses, Iiappy 
thou. 

196. The substantive to which an adjective relates, is often understood; 
as when we speak of the good, the living, meaning good men, living per- 
Mons, So, " There are worse things than [for a man^ to be poorJ*^ 

191, A word generally used as a noun becomes an adjective when it is 
jomed to a substantive to qualify or limit its meaning ; as, an iron mask, 
a rose color, a night attack, London porter. 

198. Classes. — ^Adjectives may be divided into four 
classes ; Proper, Numeral, Pronominal, and Common. 

199. A Proper Adjeetive is one derived from a proper 
noun, or identical with a proper noun in form ; as, a 
Homan nose, C5k?eroma7i eloquence, Byron collars, a 
Philadelphia lawyer. 

200. Caution, — ^Proper Ai^jectives must be distmguished from proper 
nouns having the same form. Observe the difference in the following ex- 
amples : — 

Proper AdJective8,~^Irish melodies ; Welsh flannel ; Itussian isinglass. 

IM. What is the fourth part of gpeech t In the lentenoe Those four noity 
English boys are here, what words are Joined to the nonn 602^ 7 What do they re- 
spectively tell t What are words like these, joined to a noon or pronoun, called f 
195. What is an Adjective ? 190. Give examples to show that an adjective may 
relate to a substantive understood. 197. When does a word generally used as a 
nonn become an adjective t 198. Into how many classes may adjectives be divided t 
Name them. 199. What is a Proper Adjeotivef 200. From what most proper 
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Pn^per J\r<mn«.— Can jou Q>eak IrUhf The WMi are a t^iflj 
people. AJRutsian; the i^umaiM; a BtunafCt reTenge. — A. plural or 
poflsessiye form, as m the last two examples, indicates a noun. 

201. A Bameral Adjeetive is one that denotes a defi- 
nite number ; as, three^ third, three-fold. 

202. The Numeral Adjectives are distinguished as 
Cardinals, Ordinals, and MultiplicatiYes. 

The Cardinals answer the question hmo many ; as, 
(me, Vim, three, fov/r, thirteen, twenty-one, 1/wo hundred. 

The Ordinals answer the question which in order; 
BB,Jir8t, second, third, fowrth, thirteenth, tweniy-Ji^d, 
i/wo-hund/redth. 

The Multiplieatives answer the question h&w mwny 
fold; as, single, double or twofold, triple or threefcM, 
quadruple or fourfold, twenty fold, hwndredfold. 

203. Caution, — ^The nmnerals must be distinguished from nouns haTing 
the same form, as used in the following sentences : — " Here is a <en(nDiean- 
faig a ten-dollar bill),'* "They came by Jifties and hundreds,^ " Divide 
fifty-ihru by one fourth,^ " It produced a hundredfold,^ 

204. The Pronominal A^eotiTes are words identieal in 
form with certam pronouns, but used wiih nouns and 
not m stead of them. 

The pronominal adjectives are which, what, which- 
ever, whichsoever, whenever, whatsoever, this, that, thescy 
those, former, latter, hoth, scMne, each, every, either^ 
neither, one, none, other, another, some, aU, any, stich. 

The adjective pronouns all become pronominal adjectives, when used 
with their nouns. Thus : — 7%i8 man, that field, both eyes, the stwie party, 
other countries, stteh persons. Silver and gold have I none. Which thing 
is an allegory. What tiioughts are these ? 

a^jeotivea be distinsniiBhed ? Give examples showtng the difference. What does 
a plural or poBseBsive form Indicate? 20L What is a Nmneral Adjective! 
902. What three classes are embraced under Numerals t What question do the 
Cardinals answer? The Ordinals? The Multiplioatlves? 203. From what must 
the numerals be distinguished ? 204. What are the Pronominal Adjectives t Nam* 
the prcmominals. Under what ciroamstanoes do all the adjective pronoims beoom* 
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205. The Chumnon A^jectivei are all those not em- 
braced in the above classes, A common adjective may 
express, 

1. Quality; as, wicked^ handsome, idle, red-hot, ever-to^-remembered. 

2. Quantity ; as, much labor, money erwugh, a whole month. 

8. Material ; as, a gold crown, a golden crown, wooden budgets. 
4. Hme ; as, daily, weekly, annttal, tuhseguent, everlasting. 
6. Situation ; as, the above rule, the off horse, the und&r side. 

6. Direction ; as, a west wind, the Aometoarc^ journey. 

7. An indefinite number; as, several, sundry, few, many, numerow. 
" 8. Negation; as, " There is no music in his souL" 

EXEBCISB. 

Supply adjectives of the classes indicated : — ^Alexander the Great 
was a {camnfwm) general; he invaded {common) lands, subdued 
{common) nations, took {common) cities, was successful in {pro- 
nominal) battle, and added much to {proper) glorj.-^Pronominal) 
boys are so {common) that they can not tell how much {cardinal) 
times eleven is. — ^The United States has had two {common) and 
{common) wars with the {proper) nation ; during the {ordinal)^ 
Madison was president. — ^Darkness and tempest make a {multipli- 
coHve) night. — {Proper) politeness is famous the world over. 



LESSON XXXIII. 

COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 

^ The country is pleasant in spring, pleasanter in summer, but pleasanteel 
in autumn." 

206. Here we are told that the quality of pleasantness belongs to the 
country in different degrees at different times. These different degrees 
are implied in the words pleasant, pleasanter, pleasantest. By varying 
the form of an adjectiTe, therefore, we may make it express in different 
d^rees the quality which it denotes. 

pronominAl a^Jeotlves t aos. What are the Common Adjeotivei t State what a 
oommoD adjective may express, and give examples in each case. 

S06. Repeat the sentence given at the oommenoement of this lesson. What 
are we here told f In what words are these difilbrent degrees implied? By varying 
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207. CoMPAEKON. — Adjectives are not dedmed. 
But some, principally the common adjectiyes, are comr 
pared^ — that is, varied in form, to express different 
degrees of the qnality they denote : as, few^ fewer ^ 
fewest ; witty ^ wittier^ wittiest. 

208- Degbees of Compabison. — ^There are three de- 
grees expressed by different forms of the adjective. 
They are called Degrees of Comparison, and are dis- 
tinguished as the Positive, the Comparative, and the 
Superlative. 

The Positive is the degree expressed by an adjective 
in its primitive form ; as, " He is wise and happy. ^^ 

The Comparative is a higher degree than some other 
or others with which it is compared ; as, " He is %Diser 
and Kappier than I or thou.'* " He is wiser and hap- 
pier than he was.'* " He is wiser than he is happy.'* 

The Superlative is the highest degree of all that are 
compared ; as, " He is the wis^ and Iwppiest of us aU." 

209. Formation of the Degrees. — ^The Comparative 
Degree is formed by annexing er, and the Superlative 
by annexing est, to the Positive ; as, 

Pm. Pleasant, Rude, Holy, Wet, 

Comp. pleasanter, rnd-er, holier, weUer, 

iSup. pleasantest rud-est holiest weUest 
In annexing er and es<, omit final «, change final y to i, or doid>le 

the final consonant, if it is required by the rules of spelling. See the last 

three examples. 

210. Many adjectives of one syllable are compared, 

the fbrm of an adjective, then, what may we make it express t 207. What do we 
mean when we say that adjectives are compared 7 208. How many degrees are 
expressed by different forms of the adjective f What are they called f How are 
theydlstlngiiishedf What is the Positive f What is the Comparative ? What is 
the Superlative f 209. How are the comparative and the superlative degree 
Ibrmedt Give examples. In some oases, what changes have to be madet 
SIO. What adjectives are compared t What a^Jecttyoa are mot compared t 
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and Boine of two syllables ; but none of more than two. 
We use quicker^ quickest ; prettier^ jprettiest : but not 
peacefuler^ peacefulest ; gloriouser, gloriousest 

211. Some adjectives have a meaning that does not 
admit of diflferent degrees ; hence they can not be com- 
pared. This is the case with proper and numeral adjec- 
tives, with most of the pronojninals, and with such 
common adjectives as chiefs cov/rMesSj injmite^ golden^ 
encmgh^ daily ^ nOj &o. 

212. In stead of annexing er and est to the primitive form of the a(]yec- 
tiTe, we may express the same ideas by prefixing to it the adverbs more 
and mo9t; as, quicky more quick^ most quick. These forms are more 
eommon than those in er and eH^ when the adjective consists of two syl- 
lables, and are altogether used when it has more than two. In the case of 
monosyllables, however, the forms in er and eH are preferred. Thus, 
more pleasant^ most pleasant, are more frequently used than ple<uanUr^ 
pleasarUest ; but shorter^ shortest^ are preferred to more shorty most ehorL 

213. Other adverbs besides more and most may be joined to ac^ectivea, 
to express ^different degrees; such as, less and least^ very^ exceedingly^ 
surpassingly^ kc. An adjective, however, does not become comparative 
or superlative by having any of these adverbs joined to it, but only when 
«r or est is added, or its form is otherwise altered. 

214. Rule X. — ^An adjective relates to the substan- 
tive whose meaning it qualifies or limits. 

To find this substantive, a question may be asked with who or what. 
Thus :^'* The elephant is the largest of beasts.** Question, The largest 
vkat of beasts? Ahswt, The largest beast of beasts. Largest relates to 
heoit understood. 

215. Pabsing. — ^To parse an adjective, state its class ; 
if it can be compared, compare it and mention its de- 
gree ; tell what it relates to, and repeat Eule X. 

211. What prevents some adjectives fh>m being compared f 212. Besides annexing 
er and e«/, what other mode is th^re of expressing the same ideasi In what ad- 
jectives is the use of fnore and most more frequent f In what adjectives are er and 
ut preferred t 213. Mention some other adverbs that may be joined to adjectives 
to express different degrees. When alone is an adjective said to be compared f 
n4. Recite Rnle X. How cso yon find the substantive to which an a4)«otiv« re- 
lates! 216. How is an adjective parsed I Learn the fonna. 
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Jwne rosea a/re the sweetest and mast beautiful of 
flowers. 

June is a proper acyective, and relates to r<i%M : — Ruky An acQectiTe 
relates to the substantive whose meaning it qualifies or limits. 

Sweetest is a common a^jectiye; sweety BweeUr^ tweeiest; in the super- 
latiYe degree, and relates to fiowert understood : — J2v/e, An acyectlTe, &c. 

Kost is an adverb. 

BeantiM is a common acljective, and relates to flcwen understood : — 
RyJU^ An adjective, &c. 

EXEBCISB.* 

Pa/TM the nouns^ pronwmsy artieleSj and adjectkea: — Of the five 
senses, sight and hearing are the most nsefdl and necessary to 
man. — ^There are no brighter tints or lovelier contrasts than an 
Italian snnset affords. — ^The smartest child sometimes makes the 
dullest man. — ^MezzofEknti, one of the most indnstrions of men and 
greatest of linguists^ was master of one hundred and fourteen 
languages. — ^A merrier party than this of ours, flying over snow- 
mantled fields and ice-bound brooks, can not be imagine)^ 



LESSON XXXIV. 

IBBBOULAR OOHPABISON. 

216. Some adjectives are compared irregularly :— 

Pm. Oomp. 8up. Po8, Comp. Sup. 



Bad, evil, iD, worse, worst 


Many, 


more, 


most. 


Good, better, best 


Much, 


more. 


most 


LitUe, less, lesser, least. 


Near, 


nearer. 


nearest, next 



217. Leas is the common comparative of little^ and means either not to 
great or not so much; as, a less efibrt, less virtue. Lesser is sometimee 
used in poetry, less frequently in prose, but always with the meaning (^ 
not so great a as the lesser light (that is, the moon), the lesser Tutues, 
the feMer graces. 

21«. Compare bad; good; liule; many; much; near. 217. "What is theoom- 
mon eomparatire of little 7 What does it meant What other ibim i0 uaedt 
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218. The following take both a regxQar and an irreg- 
ular form : — 

Pm. Ocmp, Sup. P08. Cbmp, Bup, 

j^ { later, latest, I q, , ( dder, oldest, 

^ ( latter, lagt | ^ ( elder, eldest 

219. Later and lateH are used with reference to time ; hOter^ to order ; 
lagt^ to either. We say. Later arriyals ; the latest tidings; the latter dr- 
cnmstance ; tiie last day; the last in the line. 

220. Older and oldest are the eonunon foims, and may always be used ; 
bat, when members of the same family are spoken of, elder is preferred to 
older unless than follows, and eldest to oldest. We say. An older monu- 
ment ; the oldest wine ; an older brother than I ; an elder brother ; the 
eldest of the children. 

221. The following adjectives make a Buperlative 
in most : — 

Pos, Comp, Sup, 

Far, farther, &rthest, farmost, farthermost 

Fore, former, foremost, first.' 

Hind, . binder^ hindmost, hindermost. 

Low, lower, lowest, lowermost. 

222. The following have no adjective positive, being 
formed for the most part from adverbs : — 

Adv, Comp, Sup. 

(Aft) After, aftmost, aftermost 

(Forth) Farther, furthest, furthermost 

(In) Inner, iumost, innermost 

ronf ^ i ^^*®^» outmost, outermost 

^ \ Utter, utmost, uttermost 

(Tip) Upper, upmost, uppermost 

Hi<lier, hithermost 

Nether, nethermost 

223. The following have no comparative : — 

What i0 its meaning t 218. Compare laie. 219. To what do Utter and laUtt refer t 
To vrhsi, latter and Uut? 220. Compare old. Which are the common forms t 
When are elder and eldest preferred? 221. Compare far; fore; hind; low, 
232. From what do some adjectives in the comparative and superlative comet 
Whatoomefrom<i/3f7 i^M7 /n? Out 7 Up 7 Compare hither ; nether, 228. Com^ 
pare bottom; front; rear; under; north; northern. What others are compared 
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Sup. 


Pa8. 


Sf^p. 


bottommost. 


Top, 


topmost 


endmost . 


Under, 


undermost 


frontmost. 


North, 


northmost 


headmost 


Northern, 


northernmost 


rearmost 


South, 


southmost, &C. 



82 cx>icpAsi8oir ofF ooicpotnn> adjeotives. 

Foi. 

Bottom, 

End, 

Front, 

Head, 

Rear, 

224. The comparatives superior and inferior^ aiUerior and posterior^ 
prior and tdterior^ junior and senior , major and minor ^ taken without 
change from the Latin language, have neither positive nor superlative. In 
stead of being followed by the coiyunction than^ like other comparatives, 
the first five take the preposition to, the last five take neither than nor to. 
Thus i—Superior to what I expected; posterior to Milton; prior to the 
Deluge; ulterior designs; Adam Jones, junior; a senior partner; the 
ma;or part. 

225. A few compound adjectives are compared by 
varying their first element ; as, 

Pos, Comp, Sup. 

Good-natured, . better-natured, best-natured. 

Hi-tempered, worse-tempered, worst-tempered. 

Bright-eyed, brighter-eyed, brightest-eyed. 

226. Caution. — Comparatives and superlatives must 
not be further compared ; nor should the adverbs more 
and most be used with them. Avoid, therefore, such 
expressions as worser, farthereatj m^ore fairer^ more 
imferior^ most highest^ vnost straitest^ &c. 

BXESCISB. 

Compare tender; dull; warm-hearted; noble; soft; near; 
narrow ; south-western ; late ; evil ; junior ; long-headed ; sweet; 
rear; pretty; eastern; good-tempered; bad-hearted; fit; mnoh; 
outer ; jolly ; strong-minded. 

Farse the nounSy pronouns, wtieles, and adjectives: — ^The more 

like norths northern? 224. Mention eome comparatives taken without chaqge 
flronl the Latin. In what degrees are they not found t Which are followed by the 
preposition to 7 Which take neither than nor to 7 225. How are a few componnd 
adjectives compared t Give examples. 226. What caution is given in connection 
with comparatives and superlatives f What expressions must therefore be 
«70idedf 
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haste, the less speed. — ^The first shall be last. — ^The wisest and 
best men sometimes make the worst mistakes. — ^The uppermost 
thought in mj mind was of mj eldest sister. — ^I never saw an 
nglier or worse-tempered horse than that. — The hindmost man and 
the frontmbst were a mile apart — ^A prior* engagement prevented 
me from calling on our jmiior partner. 



LESSON XXXV. 

A WRITTEN EXEROISB. 

Write the plural ^allej; ally; sirocco; stitch; hemiisrtich 
[prononnoed hem'-is-tik] ; topaz ; Jehn ; lasso ; punctilio ; pen- 
knife; wharf; dormouse; penman; washerwoman; head; hose; 
diintz; summons; bam*yard; roomful; l^au; sarcophagus; en- 
comium. — 0/eaeh qf these plurals^ tell whether it is a fnonesylldble^ 
diesylldhle^ trieyUable^ or polysyllable^ andwhieh syllable is accented. 

Write the correlative (masculine or feminine, as the case ma/y he) 
<^tailoress; marchioness; infanta; benefactor; Theodora; Hen- 
rietta; Victoria; lady; hart; school-mistress; Irishman; male- 
servant; husband; priest; nephew. — In the correlatives thus 
toritteUy point out the proper and the improper diphthongs. 

Write the possessive singular and the possessive plural qfljnx ; 
volley; mercy; soliloquy; delay; migor-domo; deer; dwarf; 
ifidmon ; alderman ; talisman ; I ; thou ; she ; myself ; one ; other ; 
dnother ; who ; which ; whosoever. — Divide these possessives into 
their syllables. 

Prefix the proper form of the indefinite a/rticle to art ; bushel ; 
eape ; dress ; eddy ; ewer ; — eulo^tic discourse ; frown ; ^1 ; 
hiss ; — ^humble prayer ; — ^high tower ; — honorable place ; — ^hopeM 
son; heir; ill; jest; keg; lamb; meal; net; owl; — once mighty 
empire ; pail ; queen ; rock ; seal ; town ; urn ; unicorn ; vase ; 
world ; — weighty secret ; xebec ; yacht ; zone. 

Prefix an appropriate common defective to waiters; docks; 
steam-boats ; paintings ; teachers ; cities ; sheep ; fields ; carriages ; 
carpets; oaks. 

* Pane tbtts '.-'Prior it a common adjeetive, In the eomparative Aegrae ; podo. 
tiTe and anperlative wanting ; it belongs to enga^emwi ;— Utile, An tai^eOfi *e. 
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LESSON XXXVI. 

VBBBS AND THBIB OLAS6BB. 

227. Tbe Ysbb.— The fifth part of speech is the 
Verb. 

Atsertiom, Carlo barks. Carlo is orofls. '^ 

Uxelwnatums. How Carlo barks I How Carlo sleeps I 
Questions, Can Ctalo bark f Has CaAo been hurt f 

Cfommands. Carlo, do not bark. Carlo, eat your meal 
In each of the above aentences, something is affirmed, or said, about 
Cailo. In the first line, we assert something about him ; in the seoond, 
we oxdalm something; hi the thurd, we ask somethkig; in the foortfa, we 
oommand something. The general tenn affirm is applied to all four of 
these modes ci speakmg. When we <^rm^ therefore, we may assert^ ex- 
eUAmy asky or command. 

228. Ohserve the words in italics in the eight sentences above. It is 
these that affinn. Barks^ can bark, and do bark^ affirm an action not 
exerted on any person or thing. Is and sleep affirm states. Has been 
httrt affirms an action exerted on Carlo. Eat affirms an action exerted 
on meat Here, then, we have a new class of words, which affirm. They 
are called Yxbbs. 

229. A Verb is a word or words used to affirm an 
action or a state. 

A verb may consist of several words; as, has been hurt, in the above 
example. 

230. The Subject. — ^That about which the action 

. or state is affirmed, is called the Subject of the verb. 

The nomi Carlo is the sulgect of the verb in eadi of the eight sen- 
tences at the commencement of the lesson, except the two that express 
oonmiands — Garlo, do not bark, and Carlo, eat your meat. In these. Carlo 
is in the nominative independent, and the pronoun yotMmderstood is the 

227. Wliat if the fifth part of speech f Repeat two aflsertions respecting Carlo ; 
two exclamatlonB ; two qneatioof ; two commands. What general term is applied 
to all four of these modes of speaking? 228. What words affirm in these sea- 
tenoest What are soeh words oalledt 229. What is a Verb f Of what may a 
verb eoniristf 28a What is the subject of a verbt What is the subject in the 
tnt six examples given at the oommanoement of the lesson t What, in the other 
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subject of the verb— <fo not [yow] bark^ eat {ffou] your meat. We leam, 
then, 1. That the subject of a rerb may be a noun or pnmoun. 2. That 
it is sometimes understood. 

281. The subject of a yerfo is easily found bj putting who or what be- 
fore it. A question is thus asked, and whatever answers this question is 
the subject Thus : hi the sentence Oarlo barks beeauee he is hungry^ we 
wish to know the subjects of the yerbs barke and m. Who barks f An- 
swer, Oarlo; Carlo is the subject of the verb barks, — Because who is 
hwigry9 Answer, he; Ae is the subject of the yerb m. 

232. TRANsrnvB and Intransitivb Verbs. — With 
regard to their meaning, verbs are distinguished as 
Transitive and Intransitive. 

A Transitive Verb is one that affirms an action, ex- 
erted on some person or thing ; as, '^ Sarah hroke the 
bottle.'' "The bottle is hroJcm:' In both of these 
examples, the breaking is ei^erted on the bottle. 

An Xntransitive Verb is one that affirms a state, or 
an action not exerted on any person or thing; as, 
" Sarah is happy." " Sarah weptP 

In these examples, is affirms a state ; wept^ an action not exerted on an 
otject. If we were told wliat Sarah wept — " Sarah wept tears of sorrow * 
—wept would be a transitlTe verb. 

2S3. It follows that the same verb may be transitiye in one sentence 
and intransitiye in another. Thus : — ^He turned his fetce. He turned, — 
Helen sings simple melodies. Helen sings. — ^I can not see the fire. I can 
not see. — ^Here the onusaion of the object in each case makes the verb in- 
transitiye. 

234. Caution, — ^An intransitiye yerb is often followed hjfor, tn, of, 
or some other preposition, with its object; as, ^^Betoare of the wicked." 
^* Many frowned upon his eflbrts.** In such cases, do not mistake the 
yeib for transitiye ; the object belongs to the preposition and not to the 
yerb. 



two I Whal do we learn, then, retpeetiog the aubject of a yerbt 281. How may 
the subject of a yerb be found t Oive examples. 282. With regard to their mean- 
ing, how are yerbs distinguished t Define a Transitive Verb. Define an Intran- 
sitiye Verb. 288. What follows with respect to the same- yerb in dlfllarent sen* 
tenoest 234. In what oases is there danger of mistaking an intransitiye yerb foot 
transitiya t In such oonstmctioas, to what does the objeet belong f 
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EXEBCISE. 

Select the ^erbe (remembering that a verb sometimes consisti 
of several words) ; etatewhetlwr they are transitive or intrcmntive ; 
mention the euhject of each, and, when the verb is transitive, its 
object: — ^Nimrod fomided Babylon. — Steam weaves, knits, ploughs, 
grinds, saws, and saves man labor in a thousand ways. — Sleep 
on now, and take yonr rest. — ^How many does intemperance 
ruin I — Will not a wise government establish schools, found col- 
leges, and foster education? 

Oaasar gained a complete victory, and sent this message to the 
senate : " I came, I saw, I conquered I " — The lion skulks from 
man in the day-time; but he becomes bold at night, prowls 
around watch-fires, and often carries off human victims. 



LESSON XXXVIL 

VOICB. 

235. Look at the following sentences, which express 
exactly the same idea : — 

Caesar invaded Britain. 

Britain was invaded by Osesar. 
In the first sentence, the subject of the transitive verb invaded is 
CcBsar, the name of the person acting. Britain^ the name of the thing 
acted upon, is the object of the verb, and therefore in the objective case. — 
In the second sentence, Britain is the subject of the transitive verb was 
invaded^ and the former subject Coesar is now in the objective case, the 
object of the preposition by. The subject of a transitiye verb may there- 
fore denote that which acts or that which is acted upon, according to the 
form of the verb. 

236. Voice is that property of transitive verbs which 
distinguishes their subjects as acting or acted upon. 

237. There are two voices, the Active and the 
Passive. 

235. Bepeat the two Bentences presented at the commencement of the leesoa. 
How do the ideas they ezpress, compare? State the different relations in which 
the nonns Caaar and Britain stand in these sentences. What, then, may the sub- 
ject of a traniitlTci yerb denote t 280. What is Voice t 287. How many Toiooi 
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When its subject denotes that which acts, a transi- 
tive verb is said to be in the Active Voice ; as, " Caesar 
mvaded Britain. " 

When its subject denotes that which is acted upon, 
a transitive verb is said to be in the Passive Voice ; as, 
" Britain was invaded by Caesar." 

238. An intransitive verb has no voice. Its subject 
always denotes that which acts or is in a certain state. 
The form of an intransitive verb corresponds with that 
of a transitive verb in the active voice. 

289. We sometimes meet with an intransitiye verb and a prepositioq 
following it used as a compound transitive yerb, and as such thrown into 
the passive fonn. Thus : — " This event was looked for,^ " The awkward 
are laughed atJ" Here in parsing we must take looked for^ laughed at^ 
together, and call them transitive verbs in the passive voice. 

EXEBCISE. 

Select the eerbs ; state whether they are transitive or intransp- 
tive, and if transitive mention their voice. Parse the nouns and 
pronouns : — ^The patriot will struggle, bleed, and die, for his na^ 
tive land. — ^Linseed oil, which is mnch used in the arts, is ex- 
pressed from the seeds of flax. — ^Athens was founded hj Oecrops, 
who led thither a colony from Egypt. — Those who have once been 
imposed upon, are apt to be suspicious. 

Supply intransitive verbsr Point out the subject of each ;— < 
Roses — sweet. Hemp — ^in Kentucky. Tea— from China. Liv- 
ingston — in Africa. The Hungarians— against the Austrians. 
Victoria — over England. Oomwallis — ^at Yorktown. 

Supply transitive verbs. Point out the subject and the object of 
each: — ^Wolves — ^many sheep. Garavans — the Great Desert. As- 
tronomers closely — ^the heavens at night, and sometimes — comets. 
England— a powerful navy. The Turks— coflfee. Travellers — 
many strange things. Oomwallis— his army at Yorktown. 

•re there f Name them. When ie a verb said to be in the active voice t When, 
In the passive voice t 288. What verbs have po voice t What does the subject of 
an intransitive verb always denote! With what does its form correspond f 
09. Show how an intransitive verb followed by a prepositioii is sometimes thrown 
Into the passive form. 
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LESSON XXXVIII. 

PBOPEBTIES OF VEBBS. — MOOD. — TESTSE. 

240. Pbopeeties of Veebs. — ^Look at the sentencCj 
" I love peace." 

Observe four thiiigs about the rerb lave in this sentence : — 

1. It affirms in a ponUve manner. Not I may love^ or I can love ; but 
I love. 

2. It affirms that the act is going on at the preeent time. Not I did 
love yesterday, or I shall love to-morrow, but I love now. 

8. It affirms about the speaker. Not you loye, or he Iotcs ; but /, the 
person speaking, loye. 

4. It affirms about one person. Not toe loye, or many loye ; but /, one 
person, love. — ^Hence we see that 

Verbs have four properties ; viz., 

1. Mood, which distinguishes the manner of the 
affirmation. 

2. Tense, which distinguishes its time. 

3. Person,which distinguishes the affirmation as made 
about the speaker, that which is spoken to, or that which 
is spoken of. 

4. !N'umber, which distinguishes the affirmation as 
made about one or more than one. 

241. Mood. — ^Mood is that property of the verb which 
distinguishes the manner in which it affirms. 

An action or state may be affirmed positively, " I depart.'" 

An action or state may be affirmed contingently , — ^that is, as posable. 
*'^1 may depart,^ 

An action or state may be affirmed conditionally, — that is, as a condi- 
tion. ** If I depart, he shall remain." 

An action or state may be affirmed imperatively^ — that is, as a com- 
mand. ** Depart this instant.** 

240. In the eentence *^ I Uroe peace^ what four things are to be observed about 
the verb love 7 How many proi)ertieB have verbs ? Name them, and tell what 
each distinguishes. 241. What is Mood t Mention^and illustrate the five ways in 
which we may affirm an action or state. Hence there are how many moods I 
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An action or state maybe affirmed unlimitedli/^ — ^that is, withont being 
limited to any subject. " I desire to depart^ — Hence 

There are five ways in which we may affirm an action 
or state, and therefore there are five moods. They are 
called the Indicative, the Potential, the Snbjunctive, 
the Imperative, and the Infinitive. 

242. A verb in the indicative, potential, snbjunctive, 
or imperative mood, is limited to a subject, and is there- 
fore called Finite. 

243. Tense.— Tense is that property of the verb 
which distinguishes the time of what it affirms. 

An action may be affirmed as taking place, or a state as existing, at the 
present time. "Icfoport." 

An action may be affirmed as^ having taken place, or a state as having 
existed, at some past time. " I departed,"^ 

A past action or state may be affirmed as completed at the present 
time. ^'Ihawe departed.^ 

A past action or state may be affirmed as completed at or before some 
other past time mentioned. ** I had departed before my father arrived.** 

An action may be affirmed as about to take place, or a state as about 
to exist " I shall depart.'' 

A future action or state may be affirmed as about to be completed at 
or before some other future time mentioned. " I ihaU have departed by 
CSiristmas." — ^Hence 

There are six varieties of time, and therefore six 
tenses. They are called the Present, the Imperfect, 
the Perfect, the Pluperfect, the First Future, and the 
Second Future. 

244. The grand divisions of time are three in number ; the Present, 
the Past, and the Future. The present tense belongs to the first ; the im- 
perfect, perfect, and pluperfect, to the second; the first future and second 
future, to the third. 

What are they called t 242. In what mooda is a verb limited to a subject t What 
Ib a verb in any of these moods called f 243. What is Tense t Mention and illos- 
trate the bIx varieties of time at which an action may be represented as taking 
place, or a state as existing. Hence there are how many tenses f What are they 
called t 244. Name the three grand divisions of time. Which of the tenses be- 
longs to the first of these t Which of the tenses are past f Which are ftitaret 
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EXEBCISE. 

Form five sentences with different moods of tlie verb pray, in 
which the action will he affirmed^ 1. Positively ; 2. Contingently ; 

3. Conditionally ; 4. Imperatively ; 5. Unlimitedly. For examples 
see the paragraphs in fine print § 241. 

Form six sentences with different tenses of the verb praj, in which 
the action will be affirmed^ 1. As tahing place now ; 2. As having 
taJcen place yesterday ; 8. As just completed at the present time ; 

4. As completed before soms other past action; 6. As about to take 
place to-m^orrow ; 6. As to be completed before some other future 
action. For examples see § 243. 



LESSON XXXIX. 

THE INDICATIVE MOOD AND ITS TENSES. 

245. The Indicative Hood is used chiefly for asserting 
positively and asking questions ; also for expressing a 
condition or supposition. 

Positive Assertion, — ^I see the prince. 

Question, — Do you see the prince ? 

Condition, — ^If he will go, I will remain. 

Supposition. — ^If I had been wise, I would have remained. 

246. All six tenses are found in the indicative mood. 

247. Indicative Present. — ^This tense denotes, 

1. Present time simply ; as, " I ask.^^ 

2. Present time used for the past, to bring what is 
affirmed more vividly before the eye; as, "Napoleon 
at once crosses the river, engages the enemy, and gains 
a complete victory." 

3. Present time used for the future ; as, " When the 
war ends^ prosperity will return." 

248. Signs. — ^None in the simple form. — ^I ask, 

246. For what Ib the Indicative Hood chiefly iiBedt 246. Name its tensea. 
S47. What does the preient indieatiye denote, as regards timet 248. What ilgn 
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i>a in the negatiye, emphatic, and Interrogadye form. — Y<m donatoik 
mj pardon. I do ask it Do yon <uk it ? 

Am in the progressiye form, to denote the continuance of an action 
or state in an emphatic manner. — ^I am asking. 

Am in the passiye yoice. — ^I am asked, 

249. Indioativb Imperfect. — ^This tense denotes, 

1. Past time simply ; as, " I asked!'* 

2. An action or state habitual in past time; as, 
" Napoleon took snuff," — ^that is, was in the habit of 
taking it. 

260. Signs. — ^None in the dmple form. — ^I asked. 

IHdva, the negatiye, emphatic, and interrogatiye form.^Yoa <2ii not 
ask my pardon. I did ask it IHd yon ask it ? 

Was in the progressiye form and the passiye yoice. — ^I toas asking, 
was asked, 

251. Indicative Perfect. — ^This tense denotes, 

1. The time of a past action or state completed at the 
present ; as, " I have dined!'* 

2. The time of a past action or state continued to the 
present ; as, " I have been looking for you every day." 

3. The time of a past action or state connected with 
the present by consequences or results still existing ; as, 
" Virgil has written some noble verses." 

4. After when, tilly he/ore^ aftery &c., it is used in 
the sense of the second future. It then denotes the 
time of a fature action or state which will be completed 
at or before some other fature time mentioned ; as, " I 
will remain till I have seen my father." 

262. Sign. — Have, — ^I have asked, I have been asking, I have been 
asked, 

has it in the simple form t What, in the negatiye, emphatic, and interrogative 
form ? What, in the progressive form ? What, in the passi?e voice ? 249. What 
does the imperfect indicative denote t 260. What sign has it in the simple form? 
What, In the negative, emphatic, and interrogative form t What, in the progress- 
ive form and the paaslve voice t 261. How many varieties of time does the per- 
lisct indicative denote I What is the first of these t What is the second f What 
is the third t What is the fourth t 2S2. What is the sign of the pmrfeot indlo*- 
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253. Indioatxyb pLUPEBFEcrr. — This tense denotes the 
time of a past action or state completed at or before 
some other past time mentioned; as, "Virgil had 
started before the emperor arrived." 

26i. Sign.— JJod— I had aaked. I had been aeking. I had been 
oiked. 

255. Ltdioativb FiEST FuTUEB. — This tense denotes, 

1. Fnture time simply ; as, " We shaU all dieJ^ 

2. Determination witii respect to a fdture action or 
state ; as, " You shaU not go.^^ 

266. Siom^-ShaU, wiU.^! shall ask, I tnU ofib.— I shall be asking, 
I vUl be asking. I shall be asked, I trill be asked. 

257. LmioATivB Second Ftjtuee. — ^This tense denotes 
the time of a future action or state which will be com- 
pleted at or before some other future time meutioned ; 
as, " I ehaU ha/oe dmed by the time you arrive." 

258. Signs. — ShaU have, will have. — ^I shaU have asked, I wU have 
asked, I shall have been asking, I will have been asking, I shaU ham 
been asked, I will have been asked, 

269. Intebrogahvb Foems. — ^AU the tenses of the 
indicative mood may be used interrogatively, — that is, 
to ask a question. In the interrogative forms of the 
tenses, the position of the subject is chauged. Thus : — 



Pres. — ^Do you ask? 
Imperf, — ^Did you ask? 
Perf. — ^Have you aaked? 



Plu. — ^Had you asked? 
1st i^— Will you ask? 
2nd jy.— Will you hare asked? 



EXESOISB. 

Select the verbs; tell whether they a/re transitwe orintrairmtke; 
ttate their voice (if they a/re traneitvoejy their mood, a/nd tense. '^ 
Onvier thinks it probable that whales sometimes live a thousand 

tivet 253. What does the plnj^rfeot indicative denote f 254. What is the sign 
of this tense f 255. What does the first fntore indicative denote f 256. Mention 
its signs f 257. What does the second fatore indicative denote f 258. Mention iU 
signs. 259. How may all the tenses of the indicative mood be usedt Give tht 
interrogative forma at the several tenses. 
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jears. — ^Do riches make the man ?— We have just seen Louis Phil- 
ippe, who was driven from the throne of France. — ^The "Rngllsh 
had settled Virginia before the Puritans reached Massaohnsetts. 
—Truth will prevail. — Shall falsehood triumph ? — ^The Persia will 
have arrived hj Christmas. — ^Had you heard of the death of Hum- 
boldt?— Am I wrong?— Did Milton sell "Paradise Lost" for five 
guineas? 

• •• 



LESSON XL. 

THE POTENTIAL MOOD AND ITB TENSES. 

260. The Potential Hood is used for affirming an 
action or state either absolutely or as a condition or 
sapposition. 

261. Four tenses are found in the potential mood. 
They have the same names as the first four tenses of the 
indicative, but may convey different ideas as regards 
time. The two futures are wanting in the potential, 
future time being often denoted by the present and the 
imperfect. 

262. Potential Peesent. — ^The present tense of the 
potential mood affirms pennission, possibility, desire, 
ability, or necessity, with respect to what is either 
present or future. 

Present. Future. 

Permission. — You may play now. You may play next week. 

PossiBiLiTT^ — ^I may be wrong. I may start this eyemng. 
Desire. — Oh I may she now be happy ! May you die happy ! 

Ability. — You certainly can see. You can see Yenus to-night. 

Necessity. — ^I must start at once. I mtist start to-morrow. 

(yeffative,) I need not start now. I need not start to-morrow. 

960. What is the Potential Kood used for affirming t 281. How many tensee 
are fonnd in the potential moodf Name them. What two tenses are wanting in 
this mood t By what tenses is ftatnre time often denoted f 282. What does the 
present t«nse of the potential mood affirm t Give examples in which permiMten 
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It will be seen that the etlier words in the seiiteiioedetermhieirhe&fll 
pi«8eiit or fiitiire time is denoted by the yeib. 

268. Signs. — May^ can, muity need, 

264. Potential Impeefect. — The imperfect potential 
is used as a leading verb to affirm, 

1. Present possibility, on condition of something, the oppomte of wluch, 
it is implied, is really the case; as, "I might think you honest, if yon 
would admit my claim,** — ^unplying that you do not admit it 

2. Ability with respect to what is past ; as, ** I could not find it yes- 
terday." 

8. Determination witb respect to what is dther past, fresent, or future ; 
as, " He would not 9tart yesterday.** '* He would not aiart this mcmient, if 
he could.** ** He would not start to-morrow, were it possible.** 

4. Obligation with respect to what is either present or future; as, "He 
9hould write home at once, to-morrow.** 

265. The imperfect potential is used in a dep^idei^ 
clause, connected with a leading verb in the imperfect 
tense, to affirm permission, possibility, ability, determi- 
nation, or obligation, with respect to what is either 
past, present, or future. 

PiRiassioN. — ^He said that I might play yesterday, now, to-morrow. 
PossiBiLiTT. — ^Tou said you might arritfe yesterday, to-day, to-morrow. 
Abilitt. — He said that he could not meet me yesterday, now, to-morrow. 
Determination. — ^I said that I would go yesterday, now, to-morrow. 
Obligation. — ^I said that you should write yesterday, now, to-morrow. 
266. Signs. — Jiiight^ could^ would^ should 

267. Potential Perfect. — ^The perfect tense of the 
potential mood affirms possibility, conviction, or neces- 
sity, with reference to a past action or state completed 
at the present time. 

If afEUmed ; possibility ; desire ; ability ; necessity. How is it determined whether 
present or future time is denoted t 263. What are the signs of the present poten- 
tial f 264. What four ideas may be conveyed by a leading verb in the imperfect 
potential f 265. What does a verb in the imperfect potential, in a dependent clause, 
affirm t Give an example in which permission is affirmed; possibility; ability 
determination ; obligation. 266. What are the signs of the imperfect potential t 
267. What do«s the perfect potential affirm f What is the sign of the perfect po- 
tential when possibility Is expressed t What is the sign in the intwrogativB fonn, 
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Sicms. (PoflsilMlity.) May have, — ^He may have dined,— that is, it !s posdble. 

(Posttbility, interrogatiye fonu.) Can have, — Can he have dined?-— 
that is, is it possible ? 

(Possibility, negative form.) Can have, — ^He can not hare dined, — 
that is, it is not possible. 

(Posfflbility, negative interrogative fonn.) May have, — ^May he not 
have dined? — ^that is, is it not possible ? 

(Conviction.) Mmt have, — He must have gone, — ^that is, I am con- 
vinced that he has. 

(Necessity.) Need have. — ^Need he have gone ? He need not have 
gone. That is, was it necessary? It was not necessary. 

268. Potential Plupeefect. — The pluperfect tense 
of the potential mood affirms possibility, ability, deter- 
nmiation, willingness, or obligation, with reference to a 
past action or state completed at some past time. 

SioiiB. (Possibility.) Miffht have,—! might have saved his life. 
(Ability.) Could have, — ^I could have saved his life. 
(Willingness.) Would have, — ^I would have died to save his life. 
(Obligation.) Should have. — ^You should have tried to save his life. 

269. Interrogative Forms. — ^All the tenses of the 
potential mood may be used interrogatively. Thus : — 

Present, — May I ask ? Can I ask ? Must I ask ? Need I ask ? 
Imperfect— Might laaki Could I ask? Would I ask? Should I ask? 
Perfect. — May I not have asked? Can I have asked? Must I have 

asked? Need I have asked? 
Pluperfect, — ^Might I have asked? Could I have asked? Would I 

have asked ? Should I have asked ? 

EXERCISE. 

SeUct the terb%; tell whether they are transitive or intransitive ; 
state their voice (if they are transitive), their mood and tense, and 
what each affirms, [Thus : — ^ITapoleon could not remain at rest. 
Could remain is an intransitive verb, in the potential mood, im- 

when posBibility is expreflsed f In the negative form ? In the negative Interroga- 
tive form t What is the sign when conviction is expressed t When necessity is 
expressed! 268. What does the pluperfect potential afEirmf What is the sign 
when poa^biUtyis expressed? When ability is expressed! willingness? obliga- 
tion f 269. How may all the tenses of the potential mood be used t €Hve the in- 
terrogative fonns of the several tenses. 
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perfect tenBe, and afSmiB ability with respect to what ia past] 
We must start at once, for it may snow. — ^No man need despair.— 
Many hoys could learn, if thej would stndy. — Wellington feared 
that the enemj might fall on his rear. — Oan we have mistaken 
the waj ? We most have done so. 

Washington might have made himself king. — Oeesar should 
have paused at the Bnbicon. — ^Possibly he may have done so.— r 
Oan this be tme? — ^Ye wonld not come to me that je might 
have life.— Cleopatra need not have fled. 



LESSON XLL 

THE BUBJUNOTIVB AND IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

270. The SQlijimotive Hood is used chiefly for ex- 
pressing a condition or supposition ; as, ^^ Uiiless tbon 
go^ I will not stay." " Though he slay me, yet will I 
love him." 

2^1. This mood is called Stil^funetwe^ because it is used in a daiifle 
vuijcined to the leaduig part of a sentence. Thus, in the first example 
given above, the clause wdu9 thou go is subjdned to the leadhig part <tf 
the sentence IwiU not stay^ to express the condition of my staying ; and 
the verb ^ is in the subjunctiye mood. 

2^2. The subjoined dause is generally connected with the rest of the 
sentence by (/; fhaty ihough^ although^ lest^ unless^ or whether. These con- 
nectives are called Conjunctions. 

278. Sometimes the conjunction is omitted; as, **See [that"] thou 
doit." 

Eveu when a conjunction is used, it is not always a sign of the sub- 
junctiye mood. The indicatire or potential may follow in the subjoined 
clause ; as, " See that he does it well** 

274. The subjimctive mood has but two tenses, the 
Present and the Imperfect. 

270. What ii the snbjiinctive mood chiefly need to express ? 271. Why is th!t 
mood caned tubjwMtiveJ Illustrate this. 272. How is the subjoined clause gen- 
•rally connected -with the rest of the sentence f What are these oonnectiTes 
called t 278. What do we sometimes find respecting the coqjnnctionf What 
moods, besides the subjunctive, may follow a coi^tmction t 274. Name the tenses 
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275. SuBjuNcmvE Prbskht.— This tense is Bfled, 
1. To affirm a condition or supposition connected 
with some future action or state ; as, " If he promise^ 
he will perform." But, in such cases, the indicative is 
now more frequently used : " If he promises^ he wOl 
perform." 

3. It is used after a conjunction following a verb 
that commands, to express the action or state com- 
manded or forbidden; as, ^^Take care that thou re- 



Also in similar constructions after it is necessary^ it is desirable, Ac. ; 
as, "It is necessary that these ndes be observed,^ In sank cases, the indicar 
tiye — " It is necessary that these rules are observed^— would be wrong. 

2Y6. Signs. — ^In the active voice, usually none, rarely do, — " If he 
but Uyueh the hills,'' or *' If he (ib but touch the hills, they will smoke.** 

In the passive voice, be, — If I be loved, 

277. Subjunctive Impeefbot. — The imperfect tense 
of the subjunctiye mood expresses a wish or supposi- 
tion, and implies that the opposite of the thing wished 
or supposed is really the case. Thus : — 

Wish, — Oh that he were innocent (imfdying that he is not) ! 
Supposition, — If I loere now as s^ng as I was a year ago, I would be- 
gin the work at once (implying that I am not so strong). 

278. If the imperfect indicative is used in such suppositions, in stead 
of the imperfect subjunctive, it implies that the thing supposed is really 
the case ; as, '* If I tcuw a spy, I still had rights.** — ^When tiie form of the 
verb does not show whether it is in the indicative or tibie subjunctive, 
it is necessary in parang to apply this test If the thing supposed is 
really the case, the verb is in the indicative ; if npt, yi the subjunctive. 

of the fabjunctive mood. 276. What 1b the present subjonotive used to affirm t 
What Is more frequently used in snoh oases f Under what eiroumstances is the 
present subjimotive used after a coi^nnctiont In what idmilar oonstmotionB is tt 
also employed? 276. What I? the sign of the present snl^an(sttve in the aotive 
Tdcet In the passive? 277. What does the imperfect Sfibjtmotive express t 
What does it always imply t Oive examples. 278. If the imperfect indicative is 
used in such spppiwltions, what does it imply t How are you tp tell the mood in 

5 
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t^9. Sieini-T-In the mb&ve voice, uaoally none, rardy iIkL— If I oiImI; 
if I <2ti otl; (implying that I did not). 

In the passive voice, were. — ^If I toere asked (implying that I am not). 

280. The Imperative Hood has only one tense, called 
the Present. It expresses a command, an entreaty, an 
exhortation, or permission, with reference either to 
present or future time. 

Command, — Do not talk (either now or hereaft^). 
EntrecUy, — Do not weep^ or weep not 
Exhortation, — Do not «tn, or «tn not 
PermtMton. — Stay till Monday, if yon wish. 

281. SioNB. — In the active voice, either none at all or db.— ^tib, or di 
aOe. 

In the pa»dve voice, be, — Be asked. 

282. The subject of a verb in the imperative mood is generally llnde^ 
stood. Thou or you understood is the subject in each of the examples joat 
given : — ^Do not thou or you talk, &c. 

BXEBOISB. 

Select the verbs; tell whether they are traumtvoe wintrantUm; 
mention their voice {if they are tran$itive\ their moody and tense:" 
If he be mad, I will esehevr his company.— Thongh thou fall into 
mn, He will lift thee up. — ^Take care lest thy temper betray thee. 
— "Whether thou be guilty or not, I will not leave thee. — ^If thou 
do but wink, he will espy it. — ^Respect yourself, and others will 
respect you.— Plough deep, while others sleep. — ^If I were a beg- 
gar, I would still be an honest one. — What right had he to insult 
her, if she was a beggar? 

If you are wise, pause for a moment, and give up a course 
that can lead only to ruiiK — Oh that men did but know the 
sweets of innocence ! — ^If I were asked where nature assumes the 
strangest forms, I should say in Australia. — ^Rest assured that 
nothing has been created without some wise purpose. — ^If Caesar 
was ambitious, he was at the same time magnanimous. 

pandDgf 279. What Is the tlgn of the imperfect Babjanctive in the active Toioef 
In ib% paMive f 280. How many tensei haa the imperative mood t What doM it 
expreatt 281. What is the sign of the imperative in the acUve voieet lattM 
passive f 282. How may the imperative mood generally he known? 
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LESSON ZLIL 

¥SB INFINITIVE MOOD.— PERSON AND NXTMBEB OF VERBS. 

283. The Infinitive Hood expresses an action or state 
not limited to a subject. 

It has two tenses, called the Present and the Perfect. 

284. iNFonnvB Present. — ^This tense expresses an 
uncompleted action or state not limited to a subject. 
It may be used in connection with what is past, present, 
or future ; as, " I longed to see Ireland." " I long to see 
Ireland.'' " I shall go (o see Ireland." 

286. Sign. — Generally, to. — To ask; to be asking; to be atked. — ^Bul 
after certain y^bs to is omitted ; as, " He bade me [to] ask,^ 

286. iNFiNrnvE Perfect. — ^This tense expresses a 
completed action or state not limited to a subject. It 
may be used in connection with past or present time ; 
as, " The Phoenicians were thought to have settled Ire- 
land." "Washington is said to have heen high-tempered." 

287. Sign. — To have. — To have €uked; to have been asking; to have 
been asked. 

288. Neither the subjunctive, the imperative, nor the 
infinitive, can be used interrogatively. 

289. Person and Number op Verbs. — ^Every finite 
verb has Person and Number. These correspond with 
the same properties in nouns. 

290. Person. — A verb is said to be in the First Per- 
son, when it affirms of a person or persons speaking ; 

283. What doefl the Infinitive Mood ezproM t Name ita tenaea. 284. What is 
expressed by the present infinitive t 285. What ia generally the sign of the present 
infinitive? 280. What is expressed by the perfect infinitive? With what time 
may it be used in connection t 287. Wliat is the sign of the perfect infinitive? 288. 
What moods can not be nsed interrogatively ? 289. What projMrties has every 
finite verb? With what do the person and number of verbs correspond? 200. 
When is a verb said to be in the first person ? When, in the seoond ? Whan, in 
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in the Second Person, when it affirms of an object or 
objects spoken to ; in the Tbird Person, when it affirms 
of an object or objects spoken of. 

Number.— A. verb is said to be in the Singular dum- 
ber, when it affirms of one person or thing; in the 
Plural, when it affirms of more than one. 

The person and number of a verb, therefore, depend 
on the person and number of its subject. Hence 

291. KuLB XI. — ^A verb agrees with its subject in 
person and number. 

I pray; — ^the Terhpray is 1st, sing., because its subject /is 1st, ong. 
Thauprayest; — prayest is 2d, sing., because its subject thou is 2d, sL 
Ee pray$ ;-^pray$ is Srd, dug., because its subject he is Srd, sing. 
We pray ;—pray is 1st, plural, because its subject we is 1st, phuraL 
You pray ;—pray is 2nd, plural, because its subject you is 2nd, pluraL 
They pray ;-^prayis Srd, plural, because its subject they is Srd, pluraL 
In the second and third person cungular, given above, the verb shows 
its person and number by its fonn,— prayet^, prays. In the other four 
parts the form is the same, and the person and number of the verb can be 
told only by finding those of its subject 

292. Bule XI. does not apply to verbs in the infinitive mood, for they 
have no subject 

293. ITsAGES OF THE iNiiNiTivE. — ^A vorb in the infini- 
tive may be used as the subject of a finite verb ; as, 
"To die for one's country is glorious.'^ The infinitive 
to die is the subject of the finite verb is. 

294. A verb in the infinitive may also be used to 
limit the meaning of some other word. 

1. Of a noun ; as, " It is my duty to goJ* 

2. Of a pnmoun ; as, ** For me to go would be wrong." 

the third ? When is a verb said to be In the sin^lar ntimbert When, in the 
plural t On what do the person and number of a verb depend ? 291. Recite Bole 
XI. Oive examples of the rule. In which of these examples does the verb Bbow 
its person and nunber by its form f How are its person and number to be told in 
th« other parts t 292. To what verbs does Bole XL not api^y f 293. What is the 
first usage of the infinitive mood 9 294. For what else may a verb in the infinitivo 
be used f Name the parts of speech that the infinitive may limit, aad^T« an 
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$• Qfttia^ti^otlTe; as, ''ItissAUXojra.^ 

4. Of a verb ; as, " I wish to go^ 

6. Of an adverb ; as, " I have walked xnouoh to Hre me out* 

6. Of a preposition ; as, ** I am about to goJ* 

1, Of a oonjonction; as, ** Are you so foolish as to gof^ 

295. Finally, a verb in the infinitive may be used 
independently, — ^that is, without limiting or relating to 
any other word ; as, " To apeak plainly, I think you are 
dishonest." 

296. BuLE Xll. — ^A verb in the infinitive is used as 
a subject, or limits the meaning of some other word, or 
stands independently in the sentence. 

297. Paesing. — ^To parse a verb, state its class, voice 
(if transitive), mood^ and tense ; if finite, its person and 
number, what it agrees with, and Rule XL ; if in the 
infinitive, what verb it is the subject df, or what it 
limits, and Eule Xll. Thus : — 

Though labor may he ha/rd^ to do notkmg is stiU 
harder. 

Hay be is an intransitive verb, in the potential mood, present tense, 
tlurd person, singular nmnber, and agrees with its sabject labor: — Bule, A 
verb agrees with its subject in person and number. 

To do is a tranative verb, in the active voice, infinitive mood, present 
tense, the subject of the verb is : — Buley A verb in the infinitive is used as 
a subject, or limits the meaning of some other word, or stands independ- 
ently in the sentence. 

Is is an intransitive verb, in the indicative mood, present tense, third 
person, angular number, and agrees with the infinitive to do for its sub* 
ject : — JttUey A verb agrees, &c. 

The JBebrews a/re thought to have mvented letters. 

Are thought is a transitive verb, in the passive voice, indicative mood^ 
present tense, third person, plural number, and agrees with its subject JJ0- 
brews : — Hide, A verb agrees, &c. 

To have invented is a tranative verb, in the active voice, infinitive mood, 

example of each. 295. IlnaUy, how may a verb In the inflnitlye be uaedf SOSL 
lEKeelte Bute Zn. S97. How is a verb to be parted! Learn the parsiBg foima. 
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perfect tense, and limits the meaning of the yeib ate thought :''^ltttl$y A 
Terb in the infinitiTe, fto. 

SXEBCISB. 

Parse the nouM, pronouns, articles, adfeetkes, and verbs : — ^Ed- 
ucation nrnkes the man. — Oato used to saj, '^ The Bomans rule the 
world, but women rule the Romans." — ^Those who win, may 
laugh. — ^The property of a state should educate its children. — See 
that thou be not wise in thy own conceit. — Gunpowder may have 
been known to the Chinese centuries ago. — ^A trombone was dis- 
covered in Herculaneum, where it had Iain nearly two thoosand 
years under the ashes. — ^Men need not perish. 



LESSON XLIII. 

PARTICIPLES. 

298. To verbs belong participles. 

I finished my meal and left the table. 

Haying finished my meal, I left the table. 

Observe the two sentences just given. They convey the same idea, but 

in different fonns. The one directly affirms that I finished my meal, the 

other assumes or implies it In the one, the action is expressed by the 

Yerb finished ; in the other, by having finished, which we call a Participle. 

299. A Partidple is a form of the verb that generally 
qualifies or limits the meaning of a substantive, by as- 
guming some action or state in connection with it. 

300. There are three participles; the Present, the 
Perfect, and the Compound Perfect. 

301. The Preseiat Participle assumes an action or state 
as going on at the time of some other action or state, 
past, present, or future. 

298. What words are embraced among verbs ? Give the two sentences pre- 
sented at the commencement of the lesson. Point out the difference between 
them. 2991 Define a Participle. 300. How many participles are there t G-ive 
their names. 801. How does the present participle assume an action or Btet«| 
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In eaxk otse, tiie tMfifflitm 
is represented as going on at tli0 
time of the departing. 



In each case, respected implies 
an action completed at the time 
of haa death. 



Pm^.— TfaMfi^ kftTe of 70a, I departed. ' 
Pres, — Takitiff leave of you, I depart 
.FW. — Taking leave of you, I will depart ^ 

802. In the active voice, the present participle ends in ing; as, asking^ 
running. In the passive voice, its sign is being; as, being atked, 

303. The P^eot Partioiple assumes an action or state 
as completed at the time of some other action or state, 
past, present, or future. 

Past. — He died, respected by alL 
Pres, — He dies, respected by alL 
Put. — ^He will die, respected by alL 

304. The perfect participle generally ends in ed^ t, or n, and has the 
same form in both voices. In the active voice, it seldom if ever appears 
alone, but is used in forming the compound tenses ; as, I have asked^ I 
had brought^ I shall have fallen. In the passive voice, it is used both 
alone and in forming the compound tenses; as, **He died, laved and re- 
speeted.^ " I am loved and hope to be respected.^ 

305. The Compoimd Perfect Participle assumes an ac- 
tion or state as completed before some other action or 
state, past, present, or future. 

Past, — Having learned mj lesson, I iwAi a walk. 

Pres, — Having learned my lesson, I take a walk every day. 

Put. — ^After having learned my lesson to-morrow, I shaU take a walk. 

306. In the active voice, the compound perfect participle is formed by 
prefixing having to the perfect participle ; in the passive voice, by prefix- 
ing having been. — (Active.) Having asked, having brought, having fallen, 
(Passive.) Hamng been asked, having been btcught, 

307. To sum up, transitive verbs have three parti- 
ciples in the active voice, and three in the passive. 

CHve ezamplet. 802, How does the present participle end in the aetive voice! 
What is its sign in the paMlve voice 9 808w How does the perfect partioiple assame 
an action or state! Oive examples. 804. How does the perfect participle gener* 
ally end t For what alone is it used in the active voice t How is it used in the 
passive t 809. How does the eomponnd perfect participle assame an action or 
state? 800. Howls it formed in the active voice f How, in the i>assivet 807. 
9iim up what has been said on this subject. CHve the parUoiplM of the varb ask. 
Give thoM otfaJl 
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Intranntiye verbs, haying no passiye yoioe, make but 
three participles, corresponding in form with those of 
transitive verbs in the active voice. 

Present, Perfect* Compound Perfect. 

r».«>mvs.\f- i^\^ .deed, ha^ijAed. 

( Pas. Being asked, asked, having been asked. 

Iimumimn. FVdling, fallen, haying fallen. 

BXBBOISB* 

SeUet and name the participlet, stating their voice when they 
are transitke : — Bnrgoyne haying surrendered at Saratoga, and 
the North being thus freed from the fear of invasion, joj ^read 
through the land. — Bj writing fi'eqnentlj and carefollj correcting 
what we have written, we learn to write well, — ^Haying been 
condemned to death, Socrates reftised to save his life by secretlj 
esciq)ing. — ^Hoping for the best, yet fearing the worst, Congress, 
though Borroonded by difficolties, took measures to increase the 
army. 

Twfneachverl in itaUee into apartieiple, and, hy omitting the con- 
.junction or 9ub)ect, complete the sentence properly without altering 
its meaning. [Thus : — Gkdileo constructed a telescope for himself 
and made many important discoveries in astronomy. — ChangecL 
SaM,ng constructed a telescope for himself, Galileo made, iao,'} 
Do what is right, and leave the consequences to take care of them- 
selves. — Gk>ld, when it is missed with copper, becomes harder. — 
Webster arose and addressed the meeting. — ^Braddock r^ted the 
advice of Washington, and fell into a fatal ambuscade. — ^Potbqd 
had been ashed his opinion, but did not commit himself. — ^Tha Iii- 
dians of America are thinned out by intemperance and disease, 
and are daily becoming less numerous. 



LESSON XLIV. 

OONSTBUCTION OF PARTICIPLES. 

808. Cautions. — ^Do not confound a participle with 
an adjective of the same form. Both qualify or limit 

806. With what mut a participle not be oonfoimded t How may a^Jeotlvea 
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tlte meaning of anbBtantiyes ; but a participle implies 
in addition an action or state going on or completed, 
and may govern an object like a finite verb. 

AdJeeHves. — ^A hard-working man (one that is in the habit of working 
hard); a iraveUinff derk ; an omiMtn^ story ; bh enlighUned imDi± 

Participles, — ^A man ioorhing hard (on some particular occamon) ; a 
derk trawUing m Georgia ; amiuing us with a story ; a mind enlightened 
by education. 

309. Do not confound' the participle in ing with a 
participial nomi of the same form. If the word in 
question has an adjective joined to it, it is a noun. If 
it is modified by an adverb or governs an object, it is 
a participle. 

I^oun. — Reading is taught in every school, yet good reading is rare. 
Part — ^The art of reading well is acquired by imitating tk good teacher. 

310. Partioiples ttsed independkntly. — Participles 
generally qualify or limit the meaning of substantives. 
Sometimes, however, they do not relate to any particu- 
lar noun or pronoun, and then they are said to be used 
mdependenQ/y. A participle used independently is 
often the object of a preposition. 

** The art of reading well is all-important.** ** Generally jtpeaking^ the 
hardest woi^ers are the happiest.*' — ^Here the partjciples ^cckltn^ and 
tpeaking^ not relating to any particular noun or pr onoun/ are used inde- 
pendendy. Reading is the object of the prepost^^^ 

311. KuLE Xm. — ^Participles are used independent- 
ly, or relate to the substantives whose meaning they 
qualify or limit. 

SI 2. A participle, whether used independently or not, may take a noun 
or pronoun for its object. This noun or pronoun is in the objective case, 

fuid partioipIeB be distingtiiBhed Y Give examples. 309. How may the participle 
in xjtg be distinguiBhed from a i>artloiplal noun of the same form ? Illnstrate thia^ 
no. Wh«A are participles said to be used Independently ? Of what is a participle 
so nsed often the object 9 Give examples. 8U. Becite Bnle XIII. 812. In what 
ease is a substantive that is the object of a participle t According to what mle Y 

6* 
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iooording to Role IV., A sabetentiTe tint is tiie object of a Torb or pvq^ 
ositioii ia in the objective case. — *^ Leading his soldiers over the Alps, 
Hannibal entered Italy.** "Leading soldiers over the Alps is no easy 
matter.** Li each of these sentences, soldier$ is in the objectfye case, the 
object of the participle leading, 

313. Bulb XIV. — ^A substantive which, in stead of 
being modified by a participle, is made to modify the 
latter, is put in the possessive case. 

** I saw John writing.** Here John is the object seen. Hence the noun 
John is in the objective case. The participle writing qualifies its meaning, 
and therefore relates to it. " I was surprised at John's writing so weU.** 
Here the writing so well is the thing at whidi I was surprised. The noun 
Is no longer modified by the particq[>le writing^ but itself modifies the lat- 
ter by telling whose writmg is meant It is therefore, according to Hnle 
XIV., put in the possesslye case-n/oAi»*<. 

314. PAEtsmo. — ^The participle, its modifying sub- 
stantive, and its object, are parsed as follows : — 

Every thing, depends on the jm^piVa studymg dUi- 

gently. 

Pupil's is a common noun, in the third person, smgular number, omnf 
mon gender, possessive case, and modifies the participle studging : — Ruie^ 
A substantive which, in stead of being modified bj a participle, is made to 
modify the latter, is put in the possessive case. 

Studying is the present participle active of the intransitive verb ftudy^ 
m used independently as the object of the preposition of: — BuU, Partididefl 
*• are use^lndependently, or relate to the substantives whose meaning tfaey 
qualify or limit.*^ 

Saving made a code of laws for his cov/ntrymen^ 
LycfwrguB left Sparta. 

Having made is the compound perfect participle active of the transi- 
tive verb make, and relates to the noun Zgeurgus : — Hule^ Participles are 
used independently, &c. 

Code is a common noun, in the third person, singular number, objectave 
case, the object of the participle having made : — Buley A substantive that 
is the ol)|ject of a verb or preposition is in the objective case. 

118. Recite Rule XIV. Show it« application in an example. ZU. Leani tlie 
parsing fbrnuk 
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BXEBOISB. 

Fwr%tf the nouns, pronouns, adjectwes, and partieiples : — ^We can 
learn much by simply observing and remembering what we see.^ 
Filled with remorse on accomit of having betrayed his Lord, Judas 
killed himself. — ^Having been thrown into the sea, Jonah was 
swallowed by a great fish. — ^Bayonets are so called from having 
been invented at Bayonne, in France. — ^Arnold, having matnred 
Ms plans, met Andre near the river, and after arranging matters 
with him returned to the fort. — ^Disappointed at not having obtained 
an interview with the queen, Columbus was about leaving Spain. 



LESSON XLV. 

AXTXILIABIBS.— B£» HAVE. 

815. AinrrTJABTES. — Some tenses of the verb consist 
of two or more words ; as, have askedy shall have asked. 
These are called Compound Tenses. 

They are formed by joining words known as Auxil- 
iaries to some part of the principal verb. Avxiliary 
sigmfies aiding; and these words are so called because 
they aid in forming the compound tenses. 

316. The auxiliaries are he in all its tenses, han^e in 
certain tenses, do^ did^ wiUj shallj may^ can^ must^ needy 
mighty couldyWouldy and should. 

817. Parsing, — ^In parsing, auxiliaries must be taken with their prin- 
dpal verb, even though other words come between. " Sarah would not 
have thus deceived me.'* Parse the words vmdd have deceived together, as 
a transitive verb, in the active voice, potential mood, pluperfect tense, 
third person, singular number, &c. 

318. When several verbs are used in the same construction, the aux- 
iliary is generally expressed with the first and understood with the rest ; as, 

815. What la meant by Compound Tenses ? How are the compound tenses 
formed? Wbat does attxt'/tary mean? Why are the anxl II aries so called? 810. 
Mention the anziHaries. 817. In parsing, how mast the anziliarles be taken ? 81& 
When several verbs are used in the same construction, what is said of the auxil- 
iary ? On the other hand, what is sometimes understood ? In this ease, how muflk 
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«<I am mupriaed, giieTed, and diooked sfc your propoflaL" To repiaftl 
the ftoziliary [am grieved, and am shocked] would be inelegant But 
ffrieved and shocked are to be parsed as if am preceded each^ — that is, as in 
the passiye voice, indicative mood, present tense, &c 

On the other hand, the principal verb is sometimes understood, and the 
auxiliary alone expressed ; as, ** May I go ? You may,^ Here parse may 
as an auxiliary used for may go^ an intransitive verb, fai the potential 
mood, present tense, Ac. 

819. Conjugation. — ^By the Conjugation of a va* is 
meant the process of carrying it through its several 
moods, tenses, persons, and numbers. 

To distingniflh the persons in coi^jugatmg, we prefix Hie pronouns 7, 
ikeu^ he, in tiie smgular ; am, ycu, they, in the pluraL In the subjunctive 
mood, we prefix the conjunction if. These words must be parsed separatd j 
ftom the verb. 

320. We shall now consider the auxiliaries in turn. 

321. Be, in its various parts, is the common verb with 
which we affirm existence ; as, " Be happy." " I am 
happy." 

B^des appearing as a principal verb, ie is used in 
all its parts as an auxiliary. 

Combined with the present partidple active, it makes the progressive 
form of the various tenses of the active voice ; as, I am ruling, I was ruling. 
Combined with the perfect participle passive, it forms the passive tenses ; 
as, lam ruled, Iwaertded, 

The verb he is conjugated in Lesson XLVHL 

322. Have is used both as a principal verb and as an 
auxiliary. As a principal verb, it is transitive, and may 
be carried through all the moods and tenses of botii 
voices. As an auxiliary, it is used in the compound 
p^ect participle, and in six tenses, as foUows : — 

we parse the auxiliary f 819. What is meant by conjugating a verbt How do we 
diBtingruish the persons in copjngatingf In the subjonctive mood, what do we 
prefix? 82L Whfvtdoweaffinnwiththe verb6e7 Besides appearing as a prin- 
cipal verb, how is U used IT What does it form, when oonabined with the present 
participle active t What, when combined with the perfect participle passive t 332. 
How is have usedt In what parts is it used a» an anxiliaiyt Of what teoM ia 
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ta>ia FkBT.— JTaw. 

Ihdio^ Plu. — Hiid, 

Xin»io. Sso. Fu. — Shall horn, 

823. The first two of these are conjugated thus : — 

Singular, Plural, Singular, Plural, 



Pofnr. PntF.— Ifay Kante. 

Pomr. PLir.^-Mi^t have, 
Inhk. Pxiur. — ^To have. 



^ 



I have, We have, 

Thou hast, You have, 
8. He has; The j have. 



1. I had, We had, 

2. Thouhadst, You had, 
8. He had; They had. 



824. In solemn style, have makes hath in the third singular; as, **He 
hath offended Qod.** 

EXEBCISE. 

Insert verhi in eomj^mnd tensesy and Bta/te the mood and tense of 

each: — ^The Spanish Moors to have invented steel needles. 

The first settlers of America Behring's Strait. Brick-making 

IB said one of the earliest arts. The Chinese ac- 
quainted with the mariner's compass before it in Enrope. 

Yon ■ that I was rode, bnt I assure you no offence was in- 
tended. Had he not known how to swim, he . In some 

oountries, forgers ^— for life. The boiler exploded, and many 
paaseogers . 



LESSON XLVL 

THE AUXILIARIES DO, DID, WILL, SHALL, 

825. Do and did are used both as principal verbs and 
as auxiliaries. Do appears as an auxiliary in the pres- 
ent tense of the indicative, subjunctive, and imperative ; 
did in the imperfect, indicative and subjimctive. 

826. In the subjunctive mood, these auxiliaries re- 
main unchanged. In the indicative, they are conjugated 
thus: — 

fune the ftUzUiftryf Had? 828. Oany have through Its penons and nvmben. 
Do the same with had. 824. In solenm ityle, what does have make in the third 
■tngidart 

82&. How are do and did nsedf In what parte of the verb does do appear aa 
an casiUary t In what, did 7 829. Oonjngate do a&d did in the iabjunotlipe mood. 
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Singular. Plwrai. Binguhar. PlwraL. 

jj ri. I do, We do, 

p •! 2. Thou doet, Tou do, 

Of [s. He does; They do. 



1. I did, We did, 

2. Thou didst, You did. 



8. He did; They did. 

827. As a principal verb, do makes doM or dost [pronounced dwtl in 
ihe second singular, and dotth or doth \dutK\ in the solemn fonn of the 
third singular. As an auxiliary, it makes doU alone in the second singular, 
and doth in the sdemn form of the third. " Thou do^/, dost^ wonders ; he 
doeih, doth miracles : ^ but ** Thou dost not speak ; doth he not hear? ^ 

328. Will is used as a principal verb, fmd also as an 
auxiliary in the future tenses. It is differently con- 
jugated, according to its use. Thus : — 

Principal Verb. Auxiliart. 



!l^ 



I will. 


WewiU, 


1. I win, 


We will. 


Thou wiliest. 


You will. 


2. Thou wilt. 


You will. 


He wills; 


TheywHL 


8. He will; 


TheywilL 



329. Shall, like wiU^ appears as an auxiliary in the 
future tenses. It is thus conjugated : — 

Singular, — ^I shall, thou shalt, he shall; 
Plural. — ^We shall, you shall, they shalL 

330. Force op will and seall. — ^We saw in § 255 
that the first future implies, 1. Future time simply. 
2. Determination. 

When future time simply is implied, shaU is used as 
the auxiliary in the first person, and wUl in the second 
and third. Ishallj thou wUt^ he wHZ} We sh^dU^ you 
wiUj they wiU. 

When determination is implied, wiU is used in the 
first person, shall in the second and third. IwiU, thou 
shalty he shall; We wiU^ you shall^ they shall. 

In the indicative. 827. What differences are there in the conjugation of do as a 
principal verb and as an auxiliary t 828. How is voill used Y Conjugate wW. as a 
principal verb. Conjugate it as an auxiliary. 829. In what tenses does sAotf ap* 
pear as an auxiliary ? Conjugate BhaXL. 830. What does the first future tense im> 
ply? Go through the first future tense, when ftiture time simply is implied. Q^ 
through the first Aiture, when determination is implied. When ddteniiiiiatl<Hi is 
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In this latter form, the speaker deelares his determmatioii, in the first 
person about himself; in the seocmd, about the person spoken to; in the 
third, about the person or thing i^ken of. A promise or threat may 
therefore be conveyed. Thus : — *' I vnll go, if I perish in the attempt [it 
is my determination].** ^* You thall have what you want [it is my deter- 
mination — promise]." " He a^otf suffer for this insult [it is my deter- 
mination — threat]." 

881. WUl emphasized in the second and the third person implies deter- 
mination in the person spoken to or of, respecting his own acts ; as, ** He 
wXL go [he is determined to do so]." '* They vMl not repent [they are 
determined not to do so]." 



In questions, ahaU and wiU hare a different 
force. 

iSAo//, in the first person, asks for advice; **ShaU I go?* In the 
second person, it denotes futurity simply ; '* Shall you go ? " In the third 
person, it asks for the determination of the person addressed respecting 
some person or thing spoken of. " Shall this man rule 6ver us [is it your 
determmation]?" 

On the other hand, mil in all three persons implies sunple futurity; 
** Will \^ you, he, be in time?" In the second and the third person, it 
also sometimes asks for the determination of the person spoken to or of ; 
as, " Will you accept my invitation ? " 

888. WUl sometunes expresses merely what is habitual ; as, ** He tottf 
sit and read for hours [he is in the habit of doing so]." 

BXEBCISE. 

Correct the a/uxilidries: — ^Dogst thou not see thy danger?^ 
He dogtli not walk safely, that walks in the paths of sin. — ^Thou 
shalst not steal. — ^To whom will we flee for aid? — ^I will drown I 
Shall nobody save me? — Shall l^e not have departed? — Wilst thou 
not stay ? — "So matter who is present, I shall state my views. 

Supply the proper auxilia/ry : — I expect that I [toill or »7iall f] 
see my father. — ^I have resolved that I [will or sTiall f] rise early. 
— [ Will or sTiall f] it be right to let this go on ? — ^We [will or 
ihall t] next proceed to treat of Optics. — ^He [wiU or sTiall t] suo- 

implled, respeotlng what la it exercised in the different pensone f What, therefore, 
may he conveyed ? Give examples. 881. What does triU emphasized in the second 
and the third person imply? 382. In questions, what is the force of shall in the 
■ereral persons t Of ttiU ? 883. What does toill sometimes express? 
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coed, if iBdnrtry is w(»th any thmg.-*We [¥>iU or akallt] hftve 
left before yon arriye.— Bj the time winter sets in, they [foiU or 
shaU f] have taken their departure. 



LESSON XLYII. 

THB AUXILIARIES MIY, CAN, MUST, NEED, MIQHT, 
COULD, WOULD, SHOULD, 

334. Hay, can, must, and need, are anxiliaries of the 
present potential. They are thus conjugated : — 

Singular. Plural. 

I may, thou mayst (mayest), he may ; We may, you may, they may. 
I can, thou canst, he can; We can, you can, they can. 

I mus^ thou must, he must ; We must, you must, they must 

I need, thou needst (est), he need; We need, you need, they need. 
836. These auxiliaries followed by have (may have, &c.) indicate the 
perfect potential 

336. Weed is also used as a principal verb ; as, " We 
all need pardon." — — 

887. As an auziliaiy, neec^remams unchanged in the third, singular. As 
a principal verb, it becomes needs, or in solemn style needeih ; and another 
verb limiting its meaning is put in the infinitiye. Dr. Johnson says, *^ He 
that can swim, need not despair." Here need is an auxiliary, and neei 
despair is in the present potential Shakspeare says, " I need not to advise 
you further." Here need is a principal verb in the present indicatiye, mod- 
ified by the infinitiye to advise. Both constructions are authorized, but the 
former is the more common. 

338. Kight, oonld, would, and should, are anxiliaries of 
the imperfect potential They are conjugated thns : — 

Singular. Plural. 

I might, thoa mightst (est), he might ; We might, you might, they might. 

I could, thou oouldst (est), he could ; We could, you could, they could. 

I would, thou wouldst (est), he would j We would, you would, they would. 

I should, thou shouldst (est), he should ; We should, yon should, they should. 

884. Of what tense are mai/f can, must, and need the auxHiaries? Oopjugate 
may ; can ; mutt ; need. 886. What tense is indicated l^y these auxiliaries fbi* 
lowedbyAave? 836. How is need also used ? 887. What ^fi'erence is there In the 
conjugation of need as a principal verb and as an auxiliary ? Give an example of 
two 'equivalent constructions with need, 888. Of what tenae are might, C9uld, 
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' S89. These amiHanes followed by lum {might haoe^ &a) indiotte the 
ph^ifect pot^itial. 

340. In subjoined clauses, after a verb in the imper- 
fect tense, wcnild and should are used with the same 
difference of meaning for the different persons as wiU 
and «AaZZ (§ 330), Thus:— 

FiOvrity. — ^I said I should go. I told jou it would not rain. 
Leiermination, — ^I said I vwM go. I told you she should not go. 

341. Would is sometimes used to denote what was habitual ; as, " He 
iMw^ cat and read for hours.** 

842. Would is sometimes, but very rarely, used as a principal Teifo. 
Thus, in the Psalms, ** Israel would none of me.** 

843. Observe that when he^ hame^ do^ willy needy and 
imuldy are combined with a participle or any other part 
of a principal verb, they are auxiliaries. When not so 
combined, they are principal verbs. 

Awnliaries. — He U amuang the diildren. Osesar too^ loved. I do not 
want to be robbed. They have pitied us. Do look. Save her, do. Does 
He not help those whom He toiU save. Nothing need be sud. Who would 
be a slanderer? 

Principal Verbs, — That story is amusng. Gsesar was ambitious. 
Save pity <m us. They crossed the river, as they intended to do. Indus- 
try does wonders. He saves those whom He wiUs to save. A workman 
Hot needeth not to be ashamed. Th^ would none of my reproof. 

EXEBCISB. 

Correct the auxiliaries : — Can I leave the room?— May thou be 
happy I — ^Men will not listen, that they might save their souls. — 
No person needs blush when he has done his best. — ^He cried out 
in terror that he should drown, nobody should help him. — Can he 
not have started? — ^I promised that he would be allowed to return. 
— Oan thou not regulate thine own conduct? — ^Helen promised 

would, and ghould the auxiliaries t Conjugate might; could f would f should, 
889. What tense is indicated by these auxiliaries followed by have 1 84a How are 
would and should used in snbjoined clauses f 841. What is would sometimes nsed 
to denote t 842. How is would sometimes used ? 848. Which of the auxiliaries 
•n also used as principal verbs 9 How can it be told whether these words ar* 
•nziUarlM or prineipal TWbsf Olve examples. 
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that flhe might write to-morrow. — Ihoa need not have taken Back 
pains with it. — ^A prize was offered to him who would write tbo 
best composition. 



LESSON XLVIIL 

THB VBBB BE. 

844. The intransitive verb he is conjugated thns:- 

mWCATIVK MOOD. 

Present Tense. 
Singular. PluraL 

^ r 1. I am, 1. We are, 

1^2. Thou art, 2. Yon are, 

^ ( 8. He is; 8. They are. 



Imperfect Tense. 

1. I was, 1. We were, 

2. Thou wast or wert, 2. You were, 
8. He was; 8. They wert. 

Perfect Tense. 

1. I have been, 1. We have been, 

2. Thou hast been, 2. You have been, 
8. He has been; 8. They have been. 

Pluperfect Tense. 

1. I had been, 1. We had been, 

2. Thou hadst been, 2. You had been, 
8. He had been ; 8. They had been. 

Mrst Future Tense. 

1. I shall or will be, 1. We shall or will be, 

2. Thou shalt or wilt be, 2. You shall or will be, 
8. He shall or will be ; 8. They shall or will be. 
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Second Hjtture Tense. 

Singular. Plutal. 

1. I eihall orwiH have been, 1. We shall <?r willhave been, 

2. Thou ahalt or wilt have been, 2. You shall <w will have been, 
8. He shall or will have been ; . 8. Theyshallorwillhavebeen. 

POTENTIAL MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

1. I maj, can, mnst, or need be, 1. We may, can, must, or need be, 

2. Tliou mayst, caoafc,* &c., be, 2. You may, can, must, (W need be, 
8. He may, can, must, or need 8. They may, can, must, or need 

be ; be. 

Impetfeet Tense. 

1. I might, could, would, or 1. We might, could, would, or 

should be, should be, 

2. Thoumightst,couldst,dro.,be, 2. You might, could, &o., be, 
8. He might, could, &c., be ; 8. They might, conld, &c., be. 

Perfect Tense. 

1. I may, can, must, or need 1. We may, can, must, or need 

have been, have been, 

2. Thou mayst, &c., have been, 2. You may, &c., have been, 
8. He may, &c., have been ; 8. They may, &o., have been. 

Pluperfect Tense. 

1. I might, could, would, or 1. We might, could, would, or 

should have been, should have been, 

2. Thou mightst, &c., have been, 2. You might, &c., have been, 
8. He might, &c., have been; 8. They might, &c., have been. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

1. If I be, 1. If we be, 

2. If thou be, 2. If you be, 

8. If he be; 8. If they be. 

* In reoitijig, always give all the aozlliariei— 7%<m masftt^ eamt, niMit, or 
$ t§t d §tbe. 
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Bingular, 

1. If I were, 

2. If thou were, 
8. If he were; 



Imperfoct ToMe. 



PlvraL 

1. If we were, 

2. If you were, 
8. If they were. 



1. Bel, 

2. Be then or do thou be, 
-8. Be he; 



DCFEBATIVE HOOD. 

I^resent Tense. 

1. Be we, 



2. Be you or do yon be, 
8. Be they. 



INFINrnVE MOOD. 
Frotent Tense. To be. Fer/eet Tense. To have been. 

PABTICIPLES. 
Present. Being. Perfect. Been. Oompound Perfect. Having been. 

845. RuiABKS.— Besides the forms given above in the present indica- 
tive, we find the foUowiDg used by old writers:—/ (e, thou heest^ he he; 
we 6e, you he, they he. ** We he twelve brethren." — GenetUj ehap. 42. 
" I think it he thine indeed." — Shakepeare. These forms are obsolete, and 
should not now be used. 

^ 846. Were is sometimes used for would 6e, and must then be parsed 
as in the potential imperfect ; as, ** It were impossible to tell thee all I 
feeL" 

847. The conjmiction if is sometimes omitted before the pluperfect 
indicative, and the present and unperfect subjunctive. In this case, the 
verb or its auxiliarj is placed Wore the subject; as, " Had Caesar been 
prudent, he would have paused [for if Cceear had heen].'" " Be it [if U 
he] a ghost, I care not." ** Were all Christians [if all Christians were\ in 
earnest, what glorious results would be achieved ! " 

' BXBBCISB. 

P(prse the nouTis^ pronouns^ articles, adjecU'oes, and terhsr—KSL 
men are mortal — ^We must be oantions. — ^Had King Bichard been 

846. What obsolete form of the present indioatlye do we find in old writers t 
948. For what is toert sometimes used t How must it then be parsed t S47. What 
ki aald with regard to tha omission of the oGi\]unotioa iff 
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A lion, he could not have been braver. — ^Be we contented. — Qod 
be graoions nnto thee, my son I — ^The world will be wiser than it 
has ever been. — ^If 70a be mistaken, we shall all be wretched. — 
To be truly happy is the great end of life. — ^Having been there, I 
am certain this is the way. 



LESSON ZLIX. 

CONJUGATION OF A TBANSITIVB VERB IN THB AOTIVB VOICE. 

848. The verb bulb, which will serve as an example 
of all transitive verbs, is thus conjugated in the active 
voice : — 

INDICATIVE MOOn. 
Present Tense. 

Singular. Plural 

1. I rule or do rule, 1. We rule or do rule, 

2. Thou rulest or dost rule, 2. Yon rule or do rule, 
8. He rules or does rule ; 8. They rule or do rule. 

Imperfect Tense. 

1. I ruled (W did rule, 1. We ruled <w did rule, 

2. Thou ruledst or didst rule, 2. Yon ruled or did rule, 
8. He ruled or did rule; 8. They ruled or did rule. 

Petfect Tense. 

1. I have ruled, 1. We have ruled, 

2. Thou hast ruled, 2. Yon have ruled, 
8. He has ruled; 8. They have ruled* 

Pluperfect Tense. 
1. I had ruled, 1. We had ruled, 

S. Thou hadst ruled, 2. Yom had ruled, 

8. He had ruled ; 8. They had ruled. 

Mrst Fatwre Tense. 

1. I shall or will rule, 1. We shall or will rule, 

2. Thou shalt or wilt rule, 2. You shall or will rule, 
8. He shall or will rule; 8. They shall or will rule. 
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Second Future Tense. 
Btngylar. Plural. 

1. I shall or will have ruled, 1. We shall or will have ruled, 

2. Thou shalt or wilt have ruled, 2. You shall or will have ruled, 
8. He shall or will have ruled; 8. They shall or will have ruled. 

POTENTIAL MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

1. I may, oau, must, or need 1. We may, oan, must, ^need 

rule, role, 

2. Thou mayst, oanst, i&o., rule, 2. You may, oan, &o.y rule, 
8. He may, can, &c., rule; 8. They may, can, ^., rule. 

Imperfect Tense. 

1. I might, could, would, or 1. We might, could, would, or 

should rule, should rule, 

2. Thou mightst, ^., rule, 2. You might, &c., rule, 
8. He migh^ &c, rule; 8. They might, &o., rule. 

Perfect Tense. 

1. Imay, can, must, orneed have 1. We may, can, must, or need 

ruled, have ruled, 

2. Thou mayst, &c., have ruled, 2. You may, &c., have ruled, 
8. He may, &c., have ruled ; 8. They may, &c., have ruled. 

Pluperfect Tense. 

1. I might, could, would, or 1. We might, could, would, or 

should have ruled, should have ruled, 

2. Thou mightst, &c., have ruled, 2. You might, &o., have ruled, 
8. He might, &c., have ruled ; 8. They might, &c., have ruled* 

SreJUNOTIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

1. If I rule or do rule, 1. If we rule or do rule, 

2. If thou rule or do rule, 2. If you rule or do rule, 
8. If he rule or do rule; 8. If they rule or do rul«. 
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Itnperfeet Tense. 
Bingvlar, Plural. 

1,111 ruled or did role, 1. If we ruled or did rule, 

2. If thou ruled or did rule, 2. If you ruled or did rule, 

8. If he ruled or did rule; 8. If they ruled or did rule. » 



niPERATIVB MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

1. Kule I, 1. Rule we, 

2. Bule thou or do thou rule, 2. Eule you or do you rule, 
8. Rule he; "^ 8. Rule they. 

INHNITIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense. To rule. Perfect Tense. To have ruled. 

PARTICIPLES. 
Present. Ruling. Perfect, Ruled. Comp. Perfect. Having ruled. 

849. Remakes. — ^Except in solemn and poetical style, the second per- 
•on plural of the verb is used in addressing a single person, in stead of the 
second smgular. In oonyersation we say yen ruU^ not thou rulext, though 
but one person is referred to; but in prayer or poetry we say thou ruiut. 

850. In the third person singular of the present indicatiye, there is a 
solemn form ending in th; as, he ruUth. 

851. The compound forms <^ the present and imperfect indicadve^ 
containing do and didy are properly used when a negation is expressed or 
empharas is required ; as, ** * You do not love me.' * I do looe you.' " " He 
says I did not go, but I did go^ — ^When there is no emphasis or negation, 
the simple form is to be preferred as stronger. ** We beseech thee," not 
" we do beseech thee." 

852. To avoid a disagreeable combination of consonants, the termina- 
tion st is sometimes omitted by good writers in the second person singular 
of the imperfect indicative. Thus PoUok says, thou conquered^ thou came^ 
thou noticed^ thou lifted. So Pope: — thou who touched; thy word who 
knew no wish. The regular form, however, is more used, and therefore to 
be preferred. 

349. In what number do we commonly nee the verb when we address a single 
person 9 850. Give the solemn form of the present indicative in the third person. 
861. When is it proper to use the compomid forms of the present and imperfeet 
Indicative t 852. In what part Is st omitted by some writers t Whyf Whleh 
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868. Li the imperaftbe mood, mofltgnimnan give <»djUie 860^^ 
0011. But all three penons are found in standard wiitera, and may be naed 
^ JjjOict^ wh^ occasion requires. Ywn pibsoh/ "Cursed he I that did ao." 
/^ — Shaktpeare, " Proce«i we therefore." — Pope, Thibd PEBSOir. **Thy 

^:&i^tt^^bed(me,''-'£ible. "JB« itJfenoiwi" 

BXEBCISB. 

Supply wrbij and parse the nouns, pranauni, and verbs in the 
sentences thus eampleted : — Starike while the iron — hot Whatso- 
ever thy hand findeth to do, — it with thy might. The bittern — 
in desolate places. The day may — whoi justice will triomph. 
Having thus deceived the enemy, Washington — to Princeton. If 
the climate of Africa — not so &ta], more travellers — there, in 
, stead of oppressing his snbjects, Nero might greatly have benefited 
them, if he — to — so. A French o£Gicer, on visiting the mother 
of Washington, — : "No wonder America has, — such a leader, 
fdnce he — sndli a mother ! " 



LESSON L. 

OONJUaATION OP A TRANSITIVK VBBB IN THB 
PASSIVB VOICB. 

864. The varions parts of the passive voice are formed 
by combining tbe perfect participle with the correspond- 
ing parts of the auxiliary le. All transitive verbs are 
conjugated in the passive voice according to the follow- 
ing model : — 

INDIOATIVB'MOOD. 
Present Tense. 

Singular, Plural. 

1. I am ruled, 1. We are ruled, 

2. Thou art mled, 2. Yon are ruled, 
8. He is mled ; 8. Thej are ruled. 

form if to be prtiforredt 863. Give Mme ezamplM thowing that all tlireepenona 
are foond in the imperative mood. 
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Impefifect Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I was ruled, 1. We were rnled, 

2. Thou wast or wert ruled, 2. You were ruled, 
8. He was ruled; 8. They were ruled. 

Perfect Tense. 

1. I have been ruled, 1. We have been ruled, 

2. Thou hast been ruled, 2. You have been ruled, 
8. He has been ruled ; 8. They have been ruled. 

Plwperfect Tense. 

1. I had been ruled, 1. We had been ruled, 

2. Thou hadst been ruled, 2. You had been ruled, 
8. He had been ruled ; 8. They had been ruled. 

First Futufre Tense. 

1. I shall or will be ruled, 1. We shall or will be ruled, 

2. Thou shalt <>r wilt be ruled, 2. You shall or will be ruled, 
8. He shall or will be ruled ; 8. They shall or will be ruled. 

Second Future Tense. 

1. I shall or will have been 1. We shall or will have been 

ruled, ruled, 

2. Thou shalt or wilt have been 2. You shall or will have been 

ruled, ruled, 

8. He shall or will have been 8. They shall or will have been 
ruled; ruled. 

POTENTIAL MOOD. 
Present Tense. 

1. I may, can, must, or need 1. We may, can, must, or need be 

be ruled, iruled, 

2. Thou mayst, &c., be ruled, 2. You may, &c., be ruled, 
8. He may, &c., be ruled ; 8. They may, &c., be ruled. 

Imperfect Tense. 

1. I might, could, would, or 1. We might, could, would, or 

should be ruled, should be ruled, 

2. Thou mightst, &o., be ruled, 2. You might, ^, be ruled, 
8. He might, &c., be ruled ; 8. They might, ^., be ruled. 

6 
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Petfe^TmBe. 

Singular, Plural. 

1. I may, can, must;, or need 1. We may, can, mnst, or need 

have been rnled, have been rnled, 

2. Thou mayst, canst, must, or 2. Yon may, can, mnst, or need 

needst have been rnled, have been rnled, 

8. He may, can, mnst, or 8. They may, can, mnst, or need 
need have been ruled ; have been roled. 

Pluperfect Tense. 

1. I might, conld, wonld, or 1. We might, conld, wonld, or 

should have been niled, should have been ruled, 

2. Thou mightst, &c., have 2. You might, &c., haye been 

been ruled, ruled, 

8. He might, &c., haye been 8. They might, &o., haye been 
ruled; ruled. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

1. If I be ruled, 1. If we be ruled, 

2. If thou be ruled, 2. If you be ruled, 
8. If he be ruled ; 8. If they be ruled. 

Imperfect Tense. 

1. If I were ruled, 1. If we were ruled, 

2. If thou were ruled, 2. If you were ruled, 
8. If he were ruled ; 8. If they were ruled. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

1. Be I ruled, 1. Be we ruled, 

2. Be thou or do thou be ruled, 2. Be you or do you be ruled, 
8. Be he ruled ; 8. Be they ruled. 

INHNITIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense. To be ruled. Perfect Tense. To have been ruled. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present. Being ruled. Perfect. Ruled. 

Oomp. Perfect. Haying been ruled. 
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866. Some verbfl, besides the regular present participle passiye given 
above, have their participle in ing used with a passive meaning ; as, the 
houses now erecting^ a book now publishing in nnmbers. Parse a participle 
in ing thus used as the present participle passive. 

856. Cautions. — ^In old writers we sometimes find the perfect of cer- 
tain intransitive verbs formed with am in stead of have^ and the pluperfect 
with vo€» in stead of had. Thus : — ^Winter is [has] come ; they are [have] 
arrived ; when the j wre [had] gone ; happiness was [had] flown. These 
forms are now rarely used, and should be avoided. Do not take them for 
pasfflve tenses, which they resemble, but parse thus : Is come is an in- 
transitive verb, used for has come; in the indicative mood, perfect 
tense, &c. 

857. We have seen (§ 808) that there are some adjectives identical 
in form with participles. Do not, therefore, confound the verb be followed 
by such an adjective, with a passive compound tense. Observe the differ^ 
ence in the following examples: — 

Verb BE and adjective. — ^I am obliged to you. You are mistaken. She 
M accomplished. He is resolved to go. I am inclined to remain. 

transitive verb in the passive voice, — ^I am obliged to return. Some- 
tunes hypocrites are mistaken for pious men. The deed is accomplished. 
Water is resolved into its elements. My body is inclined by years. 

868. GHANas of Oonstbttction. — ^A sentence containing a verb in the 
active voice may often be converted into an equivalent one containing 
a verb in the passive. Thus: — "Caesar invaded Britain.'* Make three 
changes. 1. Change the active verb invaded to the same part of the pas- 
sive voice, was invaded 2. Take the object JSntotn for the subject of the 
pasdve verb, Britain was invaded, * 8. Introduce the preposition by after 
the passive verb with the former subject Ccesar for its object, Britain was 
invaded by Ccesar, 

EXERCISE. 

Correct the following sentences (see § 856), and mention the 
mood and tense of each verb ;— What is become of your father? — 
Samuel is grown out of my recollection. — ^The Jews were de- 

855. How do some verbs have their participle ln«n^ need? When bo used, 
how i» this participle to he parsed! 866^ How do we sometimes find the perfect 
of certain intransitive verbs formed? Give examples. What is said of such 
forms 9 Show howto parse them. 857. With what is there daofirer of confounding 
the verb be followed by an adjective? Give examples showing the difference. 
868. Into what may a sentence containing a verb In the active voice ctften be ooo* 
verted t Enumerate the changes to be made. 
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parted oat of the land. — ^Tha strife is ceased. — ^He was not yet 
descended from Heaven.— Gold weather was already set in.— The 
spectre was vanished. 

Pa/ne the nouns^ odjectweB^ and verbs (tee § 857) : — Most per- 
sons are ashamed to confess that they have been imposed upon 
(»ee § 289). — ^Demosthenes was bent on defeating King Philip's 
ambitions designs. — ^We are indebted to Newton for some most 
important discoveries in Optics. — ^Free countries are generally en- 
lightened. — ^It is proved that the earth's axis is inclined to the 
plane of its orbit. 

Change these sentences to equivalent ones containing a passive 
verb (see § 858) : — Crocodiles inhabit the Nile. — ^Wm. Penn founded 
Philadelphia.— Men have tamed steam to great accoont. — ^Bor- 
goyne had already invaded New York.— You mast conquer aU 
evil passions. — ^This news will surprise our neighbors. — ^All good 
men should abhor a tyrant. — ^Wine must have overthrown Alex- 
ander's reason. 



LESSON LL 

PBO0BES*SIVB FOBM OF THB VBBB. 

859. Some verbs denote mi action or state, in which, 
from its very natm-e, continuance is implied ; as, I lovej 
I remember. Others affirm an action or state without 
reference to its continuance ; as, I mUj I apeak. 

Verbs of the latter class have a distinct form which 
is to be used when the idea of continuance is to be 
prominently conveyed. It is called the Progressive 
Form, and is made by combining the participle in mg 
with the various parts of the auxiliary he, as follows. 
Recite all the persons in both numbers. 

859. As regards continaance, what difference is there In the aignifioation of 
verba t What verbs have a distinot form to imply continnancet What is it 
eaUadt How is it formed 9 
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PROGRESSIVE FORM. 

Indicative Mood. 
FSESBNT. — I am ruling, thou art ruling, &o. 
Imperfect. — ^I was ruling, thou wast or wert ruling, &a 
Pebfbot. — 1 have been ruling, thou hast been ruliog, &o. 
Plttpbbeeot. — ^I had been ruling, thou hadst been ruling, &c. 
FiBST Ftjtueb. — 1 shall or will be ruling, thou shalt or wilt, &o. 
8boond Futubb. — ^I shall or will have been ruling, ^. 

Potenticd Mood. 
Pbbsent.— I may, can, must, or need be ruling. 
Impbefbot. — I might, could, would, or should be ruling. 
Pbefbot. — ^I may, can, must, or need have been ruling. 
Plupeefeot. — I might, could, would, or should have been ruling. 

Subjunctive Mood. 
Present. — ^If I be ruling, if thou be ruling, &c. 
Imperfeot. — ^If I were ruling, if thou were ruling, &0. 

Imperative Mood. 
Pbbsent. — ^Be thou ruling or do thou be ruling, &c. 

Infinitive Mood, 
Pbbsent. — To be ruling. Pebfbot.— To have been ruling. 

Participles, 
Present. — ^Ruling. Oomp. Perfect. — Having been ruling. 

860. Remakes. — ^Verbs whose simple form denotes continuance, have 
DO progressive form. Such expressions as / am loving you^ I wot remem' 
bering my friends^ are not good English. 

861. All the parts of the progressive form given above are used with 
an active signification ; and in the first and second person they are only 
so used. But we have seen (§ 856) that, in the case of some verbs, the 
participle in ing has a'passive as well as an active meaning ; and in these 
the third person of the progressive form is also used passively. ** Houses 

800. What verbs have no progressive form t 861. What signifioation have aU 
the parts of the progressive form Just given t What different signifioation has the 
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€are Tvpldij ereetinff,^ " The book m ptiiZMAtfi^ in numbers.'* **Adcli0on's 
mnks were reprinting,^ 

862. In the present and imperfect indicatiye passive, another progres- 
sive form is nsed, though it is less elegant than the one given above. It is 
formed by combining the present participle passive with am and was, car- 
ried thr<Migh their several persons and nmnbers; as, ** Houses are being 
erected,^ << The will of Heaven wu being aeecmpliefied.^ This form it is 
best to avoid. Use the other form in stead, or change the entire expres- 
sion : ** Houses are in emtree of erectumJ'^ ** The will of Heaven wu 
undergoing its aeeomplishment,'" 

"Wlien the progressive form of a verb used with a certain subject Is sus- 
ceptible of an active meaning, it must be used only with that meaniiig. 
Thus we must not say th^ Christiane were perueuting^ unless we mean that 
they persecuted others. If we mean they were persecuted themselves, 
in stead of this form or the one mentioned in the last paragraph {tlu 
Christians were being persecuted^ we use some equivalent expression, sudi 
as the Christians were undergoing persecution. 

363, Pabsino. — When a verb is in the progressive 
form, state it in parsing after mentioning the number. 
To determine whether it is in the active or passive voice, 
see whether it represents its subject as acting or acted 
upon. 

/ am reading. - These things were transacting in 
America. 

Am reading is an intransitive verb, in the indicative mood, present 
tense, first person, singular number, progres^ve form, and agrees with its 
subject I: — Hule^ A verb agrees with its subject in person and number. 

Were transacting is a transitive verb, in the passive voice, indicative 
mood, imperfect tense, third person, plural number, progressive form, and 
agrees, &c. 

BXEBCISE. 

Correct the following eenteneee by changing the wrbe from ike 
progressive to the common form : — ^All men are loying tmth. — "So 

third perBon of this form in eertain verbe t Oive examples. 862. What other pro- 
greesive form is used in the present and imperfect indicative jMssive t What is 
said with respect to this form 9 When must the progressive form of a verb be 
used only with an active meaning 9 If, in such a case, we ^wish to convey a passivd 
meaning with the Idea of continuance, how must it be done f 80S. How is a verb 
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one was esteeming bim.— We shall be seeing what will happ«L — 
I can not be disliking her. — ^We must be remaining till to-morrow. 
— She asked me not to be forgetting her. — ^If thou were wishing to 
help me, then cooldst easily do it. 

Change 1M verba to the correiponding progremiw/arm^ and then 
parte them : — ^The wind blows. — ^The storm raged.— I will wait for 
you. — ^He must have dined. — ^Do yon write? — ^Efforts are made. — 
The poor must soffer.— I had listened to an opera. — A civil war 
was waged. — ^A canal was dug.— The criminal is punished. — ^Did 
he eigoy himself? — James may have talked to my brother. — ^A re- 
port is circulated. — ^I shall visit in Washington next week. 



LESSON LII. 

KBOATIVK AND INTERROQATIVB CONJUaATIONS. 

364. Nbgativb Conjugation. — ^The meaning of a 
verb is made negative by joining to it the adverb not 

365. In the infinitive mood and the participles, not 
precedes the verb : as, not to rule, not to have ruled; 
not ruling J not hamng ruled. So in the passive voice : 
not to he ruled^ not to have been ruled; not being ruled j 
not ruled J not hawing been ruled. 

In the other parts, if the tense is simple, not must be 
placed after the verb ; and, if compound, after the first 
auxiliary ; as, I rule not, I shall not be ruled. 

366. Go through the negative conjugation, forming 
the tenses in order, as follows : — 

Ihtooattte. — Present I rule not or do not rule, 

Thou rulest not or dost not rule, &o. 
Imperfect. I ruled not or did not rule. 
Perfect. I have not ruled, i&c. 

in the progreMive form to be parsed 9 How can it be determined whether it Ig in 
the aetive or passive voice t Learn the parsing form. 

864. How is the meaning of a verb made negative t 806. What Is the position 
of the adverb not^ in the infinitive mood and the participles t What, in the other 
partst 860. Oo throng^ the active votoe of the verb rule, ooi^ogated nogatlvdy. 
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So in the paaslYe yoioe:-— I am not ruled, I was not ruled, I 
have not been ruled, I bad not been mled, 6cc 

80 in the progreasiye form : — ^I am not ruling, I was not mling, 
I have not been ruling, I had not been mlilig, &c. 

867. OofUradioM. — Bi oonTersation, the auxiliary and not following 
K are often oontraoted. Hence arise audi forma as don\ didnX AovnV, 
kan\ kadn% won% $han\ mayiCt, &c These contractionB are inadqua- 
sible in dignified composition. If the j occur in parsing, treat them thus: 
— **Don*t langh.** DonH is a contraction tot do not. Bo laugh is an 
intransitiye verb, &c Not is an adverb. 

368. Intbreogativb Conjugation. — ^A verb is said to 
be used interrogativ elj when a question is asked with it ; 
as,"^t*?e«^thou?** ''DosH^oundeV' In this case, the 
subject, in stead of being placed before the verb, is 
placed after it if the tense is simple, and after the first 
auxiliary if the tense is compound. 

869. The indicative and the potential mood only can 
be used interrogatively. Go through the tenses, com- 
mencing thus : — 

JsDioATPnL — Present Bnle I or do I rule? Bolest thou or 
dost thou rnle ? &c. 
Imperfect. Baled I <>r did I rnle? Ruledst thou 

or didst thou rule? ^ 
Perfect Have I ruled? Hast thou ruled? ^. 
80 in the passive voice:— Am I mled? Was I mled? &o. 
80 in the progressiYe form : — ^Am I ruling? Was I ruling? &o. 

370. KeGATIVE - INTEBBOGATIVE CONJUGATION. — The 

interrogative conjugation is made negative by placing 
the adverb not immediately after the subject. 

371. Go through the tenses, commencing thus : — 

The paflsive voice. The progreitlye form. 867. What oontractioiui are frequently 
made in oonvenatioD t What la aaid of the uae of these oontraoti<ma in compo- 
aition t Give an ezam^e of the mode of paning them. 868. When is a verb aald 
to be used interrogatively 9 When it ia thus uaed, where doea its subject atandt 
860. What mooda alone are used interrogatively 9 Ooi^iigate the active voice of 
the verb mZe interrogatively. The paaaive voice. The prograssive form. 870. How 
b the interrogative cootjogation made negative t 87L Oive the active voice of tba 
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Ihdioativx. — Preient Bole I not or do I not rule? 

Imperfeet Bnled I not or did I not role? 
Fmfeet Have I not ruled? &c. 

80 in the passive voice : — ^Am I not mled ? Was I not ruled? 
Have I not been ruled ? Had I not been mled ? &c. 

So in the progressive form: — Am I not mling? Was I jiot 
ruling ? Have I not been ruling? Had I not been ruling ? &o. 

872. The adverb not is sometimes placed before the subject ; as, " Have 
not I entreated thee ?" " Did not they insult me ? " 

878. The interrogative form of the verb is used, when we ask simply 
for information and are in doubt whether the answer will be yes or no. The 
negative-interrogative form is used when we expect the answer yes. If I 
am uncertain whether you are going to a certain place, I ask, ** Are yon 
goingf If I think you intend to go or ought to do so, I ask, " Are you 
no< going?** 

8Y4. In the present and unperfect indicative of the above coi\jugations, 
there are two forms. Of these, the compound forms containing do and did 
are the ones commonly used ; the shnple forms appear only in solenm Style 
or poetry. 

Common Form. — ^Do you not know? Did you hear those loud con- 
tendmg notes? Did I not speak to you? 

Solemn and Poetical Form. — ^Enow ye not? Heard ye those loud 
contending notes ? Spake I not unto thee ? 

EXEBGISB. 

Change the terha niecessively to the corresponding ten»e of 
the progressive^ negative, interrogatvoe, and negativeHnterrogative 
form. Thus:-^ 

' Progressive. — ^He is smiling. 
Negative, — ^He does not smile. 
Interrogative. — Does he smile? 
Negatiee4n,terrogative. — ^Does he not smile ? ^ 
She langhed. You have called him. « 

Jane looks welL Lawyers make money. 

Thou hast written. You deceive yourself. 

verb ntfe, according to the negative-lnterrogatlye ooQJugtttion. The paesive voice. 
The progressive form. 872. Where is the adverb nol sometimeB placed! 878. When 
Is the interrogative form of the verb used, and when the negative-interrogative t 
V71 In these conjugations, which is the common form of the present and imperfect 
indicative t Where alone do the simple fbrms appear! Give examples. 
6» 



He smiles. 
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0»8ar OTarran GfttiL He -wiU soffer tcnrtiire. 

Qome birds smg. You had walked rapidl j. 

The J maj wait He might have watched. 

Thou most go. Thej would make trouble. 



LESSON LIII. 

YXBBS DISTIKGXnSHSD AS BSaULAB ASD IBRBGI7LAR. 

375. Hoot of the Verb. — ^The present infinitive active 
without its sign to, is the Boot of the verb. The first 
person singular of the present indicative, subjunctive, 
and imperative, has the same form as the root ; as, to 
rule^ I nUej if I mley rule L 

The verb 60 is the onlj exception to this rule. It makes / (xniy not / 6«> 
In tke present indicative, though it forms its present subjunctive and im- 
perative regularly, if Ibe^he L 

376. The present' active participle is formed by add- 
ing ing to the root, making such changes in the latter 
as may be required by the rules of spelling : as, lamd^ 
Icmdmg; he^hemg; ruieyrulmgi -phiy pinrni^; permit, 
jpermitrmg. 

377. Formation of the Compound Tenses. — ^The root 
of the verb is combined with auxiliaries in the following 
compound tenses of the active voice : — 

tUeative and SubfuneHve Present, — I do rule, 
IfuUeaHve and SiibipmcHve Imperfect, — ^I did rvie. 
Indicative JPhUure, — ^I shall or will rtde^ be. 
Potential Preeent, — ^I may, can, must, or need rw/tf, be, 
Potential Imperfect. — ^I might, could, would, or should rtUey be. 
Imperative Present, — ^Do thou rule. 

The other compound tenses of the active voice are 

876. What is the Root of the verb t What parts of the verb have the same 
form as the root t What exception is there to this mle t 87«. How is the present 
active participle formed f 877. Which of the compound tenses are formed by 
oomhining the root of the verb with anxlllarlesf How are the other oompomid 
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formed by combining the perfect or present participle 
with auxiliaries ; as, I have nUedj I have been rvlmg. 

378. Chief Parts of the F^.— With the root and 
the perfect participle of a verb, then, we can form all its 
compound tenses. If, together with these, we know the 
imperfect indicative (with which, except in the verb he^ 
the simple form of the imperfect subjunctive corre- 
sponds) we can conjugate the verb throughout. 

The root, the imperfect indicative, and the perfect 
participle, are therefore called the Qbief Parts of the 
verb. 

379. Verbs distinguished as Regula/r and IrreguLa/r. 
— The imperfect indicative and the perfect participle of 
most verbs are formed by adding ed to the root. Thus : 
— ^Warm, warin^^?, yr^rmed; laud, \&xsAed^ laud^. 

880. When ed is added, changes may be required in the root bj the 
roles of spelling (page 20). Thus:— Final € of the root is rejected; as, 
rule, rul-ed, rul-ed. 

When the root is a monosyllable or is accented on the last syllable, its 
final consonant, if preceded by a single Towel, is doubled: as, stir, stinted, 
stinted ; bestir', bestirned, bestimed. 

Final y of the root, if preceded by a consonant, is changed to •; as, 
I^y, plted, plted. 

381. Vetrbs that have but one form for the imperfect 
indicative and perfect participle, made by adding ed to 
the root, are called Regular. TTarm, wa/rmed^ warmed^ 
is a regular verb. 

Verbs that have more than one form for the imper- 
fect indicative or perfect participle, or that do not add 
ed to the root to form these parts, are called Irregular. 

tenses of the active voice formed f 378. With what three parts given can we 
ooojngate a verb throughout t What are these three parts called f 879. How are 
the Imperfect Indicative and the perfect participle of most verbs formed t 
S80. When ed is added, what changes may be required In the rootf 881. What 
verbs are called Regulart What verba are Iirogolart Oive ezampleaof both. 
882. Learn the parsing form. 
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Awake J omdhe or cmaked^ cmoJce or awaked^ — le^ woe, 
been, — are irregular verbs. 

382. Pabsing. — ^In parsing a verb, state whether it is 
regular or irregular, and, if it is irregular, mention its 
three chief parts, in the following order : — 

*^ Wann your hands." Waxia is a regular tranaitiTe verb, in the adare 
Toice, imperatiye mood, &c. 

. '* He has been imprudent.'' Haa beoi is an irregular intranaliye reib ; 
from be^ imm, been; in the indicatiTe mood, perfect tense, &c. 

SXEBCISE. 

Write out or tpeU the three chief parts of the following regulw 
^erbs^ making y when necessary^ the changes in the root mentioned in 
§ 880: — Grant; heat; tattoo; fim; fawn; smile; root; rot; 
hop; hope; hoop; row; ply; play; extol; profit; harass; hal- 
loo; benefit; compromit ; hamper; deter; oocor ; destroy; 
separate ; bnry ; file ; fill ; justify ; dismay ; tremble ; complain ; 
saonter ; journey ; command ; woo ; transfer * hurrah. 



TABLB OF PBIHITIVB IBBSOULAB VBBBB. 

883. The chief parts of the primitive irregular verbs 
are presented below. 

DeriyatiTe and compound verbs follow their primitives, and therefore 
they are not given separately in the Table. Thus overtake and undertake 
form their chief parts like their primitive take : overtake^ overtook^ over- 
taken; undertake^ undertook^ undertaken. 

Some verbs, besides their irregular form, have a r^ular one in ed. 
This is denoted in the Table by the letter B. Beclte both forms in the 
order given in the table : — BuUd, built or builded, built or builded, 

A form in italics, or a r^ular form represented by an italic It, is not 
now in good use, though once authorized. When there are two forms, 
the preferable one is placed first 

Ko mistakes in grammar are more frequent than those connected with 
the parts of irregular verbs. This Table should therefore receive careful 
attention. Each page of verbs with the Exercise at the bottom may con- 
stitute a lesson. Afber the errors in the Exercise are corrected, the nouns, 
pronouns, adjectives, and verbs may be parsed. 
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SooL 
Abide, 
Arise, 
Awake, 
Be, 
Bear 
(carryX 
Bear 



Imperf. Pwf. Fart. 
abode, abode, 
arose, arisen, 

awoke, B., awoke, B. 



was, 
(bore,) 
( bare, ) 
j bore, ) 



(briiigftwth).(6«re, ) 



Beat, 

Begin, 

Behold, 
Belay, 
Bend, 
Bereare, 



beat, 

jbegan,) 
Ibegun^ ) 
bdield, 
B., belaid, 
bent,B., 
bereft, B., 



been, 
borne. 

bom. 

f beaten, 
beat 



beheld. 
B., belaid. 
bent,B. 
bereft, B. 



Beseech, besongfat,i2.besoaght,i2. 



Bet, 

Betide, 

Bid, 

Bind, 

Bite, 



Blend, 



bet,B., 
B., betidy 
bade, bid, 
bound, 
bit, 
bled, 
B., blent, 



bet,B. 
B., betid 
bidden, Md. 
bound. 
Intten, bit. 
bled. 
B., blent 



Boot 
Blow, 

Break, 

Breed, 

Bring, 

Bmld, 

Bum, 

Burst, 

Buy, 

Cast, 

Catch, 

Chide, 

Choose, 
Cleave 

(adhere), 
Qeave 

(spUt), 
Cling, 
Clothe,* 
Come, 
Cost, 
Creep, 
Crow, 



Pwf.PwrL 
blown. 



hnperf. 

blew, 
( broke, ) 
\ brake,) 

bred, 

brought, 

built, i^., 

B., bumt, 

burst, 

bought, 

cast, 

caught, R,y caught, R. 

fchid, diidden, 

chode, chid, 

chose, chosen. 



broken. 

bred, 
brought 
built, i2. 
B., bumt 
burst 
bought 



(deft, 
( dove, 

dung, 

B., dad, 

came, 

cost, 

crept, 

crew, B., 



deft;, 

doyen, B. 
clung. 
B., dad. 
come, 
cost 
crept 
crowed. 



* CTndoMe is regular. 



BXEBCISE. 

Correct the errors in the verbs ;— Monroe was bom to the grav^ 
on the very day that I was borne. — ^Tbe games have began. — ^Yon 
mnst do wliat he has bade yon do. — ^The wind blowed hard. — ^Yon 
might have chose something better. — ^My Mends haye doyen to 
me. — She was greatly frightened, and her tongne deft; to the roof 
of her mouth. — He dumb to the top of the monntain.— John 
come to the city yesterday. — She has came on business. — ^He has 
oyercame eyery difEiculty. 

Connate re-awi&e ; upbear ; bare (regular) ; underbid ; re- 
build; underbuy; overcast; misdioose; overcome. 
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Cut, 
Dare 
(▼entora), 
Deal, 

Dig, 

Dive, 

Do, 

Draw, 

Dream, 

Drink, 

Drive, 
Dwell, 

Eat, 
Fall, 
Feed, 



cut. 



Petf. Part. 
cut 



Fight, 
Find, 



Forbear, 



durst. 


dared. 


dealt, iJ., 


dealt, i2. 


dug, JR., 


dug,/?. 


B., dove. 


dived. 


did. 


done. 


drew. 


drawn. 


B., dr&mt, R., dr&unt 


drank. 


drunk, 
drank. 


drove. 


driven. 


dwelt, B., 


dwelt, B. 


AM?, dw, 


eaten, ^t. 


fell. 


fallen. 


fed. 


fed. 


felt. 


felt. 


fought. 


fought 


found. 


found. 


fled, 


fled. 


flung, 


flung. 


flew. 


flown. 


forbore, 


forborne. 



Hoot. 

Foi^get, 

Forgive, 
Forsake, 



Get, 

Gild, 

Gird, 

Give, 

Go, 

Grave,* 

Grind, 

Grow, 

Hang, 

Have, 

Hear, 

Heave, 

Hew, 

Hide, 

Hit, 

Hold, 

Hurt, 



Imperf. 

foigot, I 

forgave, 

forsook, 

froze, 

got, 5^ 

R,gilt. 

prt,B., 

gave, 

went, 

graved, 

ground, 

grew, 

hung, B.,t 

had, 

heard, 

B., hove, 

hewed, 

hid, 

hit, 

held, I 
hurt. 



Perf.Pmrt 

foijgotten, 

forgot 

foigiveo. 

forsaken. 

frozen. 

got, gotten. 

B.,gat 

girt,B. 

given. 

gone. 

graven, R. 

ground. 

grown. 

hung, B-t 

had. 

heard. 

B., hoven. 

hewn, B. 

hidden, hid. 

hit 

held, 

holdefuX 

hurt 



^ Engrave is r«gn1ar. 

t Hung is the preferable form, except when suspension .by the neck for the 
purpose of killing is meant, in which case hanged is generally nsed. The meat 
was hung np ; the murderer was hanged. Ooerhang takes the irregolar fbrms 
only. X Holden is stlU used in law language ; as, *^ The court was holden," 

EXEBCISE. 

Correct the errors in the verbe : — ^The king dared not ogn the 
warrant — ^Brown durst Jones to wrestle with him. — Have you 
ever dove in a deep river? — ^Who done it?— We done our best. — 
He overdrawed his account — Some drunk too much. — You have 
overdrove this horse ; you driv him too fast. — ^They fell five trees 
yesterday. — Some evil has befell. — ^The battle lasted till evening; 
the enemy fit bravely. — ^The Nile had overflown its banks. — ^I had 
forebore pressing my claim. — ^He may have went to Texas.— It 
was engraven on my heart — ^We beared you laugh. — ^Have you 
hurted yourself? 
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Soot 


Imperf, 


Petf. Part. 


Rooi 


Imp$rf. 


Perf. Part. 


Keep, 
Kned, 


kept, 
knelt, R, 


kept 
knelt, E. 


Rap 
(seire). 


' ^^PP^ 


rapt,iK. 


Knit, 


knit,R., 


knit,B. 


Bead, 


r«ad, 


rSad. 


Know, 


knew. 


known. 


Reave, 


neft. 


reft. 


Tiade Goad), laded, 


laden, B. 


Bend, 


rent. 


rent 


Lay, 


laid. 


laid. 


Bid, 


rid, 


rid. 


Lead, 


led. 


led. 


Bide, 


rode. 


ridden,rode. 


Lean, 


B., ISant, 


E., l^ant 


Bing, 


rung, rang, rung. 


Leave, 


left. 


lea 


Bise, 


rose. 


risen. 


Lend, 


lent, 


lent 


Bive, 


rived, 


riven, E. 


Let, 


let. 


let 


Boast, 


roasted. 


B., roast 


Lie(recline),lay, 


lain. 


Bun, 


ran, run. 


run. 


Light, 


E.,Ut, 


B.,Ut 


Saw, 


sawed. 


B.,sawn. 


Lose, 


lost. 


lost 


Say, 


said, 


said. 


Make, 


made. 


made. 


See, 


saw. 


seen. 


Mean, 


m&mt,i2. 


, m^ant, R. 


Seek, 


sought. 


sought 


Meet, 


met. 


met 


Seethe, 


E.,«Hi. 


E.,soddeiL 


Mow, 


mowed. 


mown, B. 


Sell, 


sold, 


sold. 


Pay, 


paid. 


paid. 


Send, 


sent, 


sent 


Pen (con 
fine). 


■|pent,E., 


pent,B. 


Set, 
Shake, 


set, 
shook, i2 


set 
, shaken. 


Plead,* 


E, pled. 


E., pled. 


Shape, 




B., shapen. 


Prove,t 


proved. 


E., proven. 


Shave, 


shaved. 


E., shaven. 


Put, 


put, 


put 


Shear, 


sheared. 


shorn, E. 


Quit, 


qmt,R., 


quit, E. 


Shed, 


shed, 
yitprovelBngi 


shed. 




regular. 


ti 


liar. 



EZEBCI8E. 

Correct the errors in the verbs : — ^I knowed you wotild lay down 
this afternoon. — ^Where have you lain my purse ? — ^My fether laid 
down and took a nap. — She may have laid down. — Hereupon he 
pent some verses, for which he was well repayed. — ^The evidence 
in the case of Robert White, impled with Godfrey and others, has 
been disproven. — ^The audience were wrapt with admiration. — ^He 
rid very fast, and arrived before the bell had rang. — ^Martha has 
outran all the rest— I seen him. — ^I see him do it yesterday. 

Conjugate inlay ; underlet ; overlie ; loose (regular) ; remake ; 
demean (regular) ; overpay ; acquit (regular) ; uprise ; foresee. 
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Booi, J^nperf. 

Shew (lAd), shewed, 



Shine, 



Shoot, 
Show, 
Shred, 

Shrink, 

Shut, 

Sing, 

Sink, 

Sit, 

SUy, 

Sleep, 



Slink, 
SUt, 
Smite, 
Sow, 



flhone, B., 

flhod, 

flhot, 

ahowed, 

shred, 

S shrunk, 
shrank, 
shut. 



Perf. Part. 
shewn, B. 
shone, B. 
shod, 
shot 

shown, B. 
shred, 
shrunk, 
shrunken, 
shut 



sung, sang, sung, 
sunk, sank, sunk. 



sat, 

slew, 

slept, 



SUde, sUd, 

(Slung, 
(slang, 

f slunk,) 
Blank,) 
sUt,E., 

smote, 

■owed. 



sat, sitten, 

slain. 

slept 

fslidden, 
sUd. 

slung. 

slunk. 

8Ut,B. 

(smitten, 
smit 
B.,80wn. 



BooL 

Speak, 

Speed, 



Spill, 
Spfai, 

Spit, 

SpUt, 
Spread, 

Spring, 

Stand, 

Stave, 

Stay, 

Steal, 

Stick, 

Sting, 

Stink, 
Stride, 



Imperf. 
iBpoke, I 
(epake,*) 

sped, B., 

spent, 

B., spilt, 

Bpmi,8pan, spun. 



Perf.PwrL 

qpoken. 

sped, R. 
q>ent 
B., spilt 



(spit, 
\9pat, 

split, R,, 

spread, 
j sprung, 1 
(sprang,! 

stood, 

stove, B., 

B., staid, 

stole, 

stuck, 

stung, 

f stunk,) 
stank,} 
f strode, 
strid. 



spit, 
spitten, 
split, jB. 
spread. 

sprung. 

stood, 
stove, R. 
B., staid, 
stolen, 
stuck. 



Strike, struck. 



stunk. 

stridden, 
strid. 

f strode, 
strickoa. 



* 8pak» ii itill uied in soleiiui and poetloal ityle. 



BXEBCISB. 

Correct the errors in the verbs: — Some horses are shoed every 
month. — Have 70a not often shrank from your duty? — ^If she had 
sang louder and spoke more distinctly, she wonld have been beared 
better. — ^After the vessel had sank, we set still on the shore. — ^The 
duke set his horse admirably. — ^David might have smote Sanl as he 
laid asleep. — ^From morning till night they splnned. — The boat was 
stoven. — ^King Philip had stole away.—Nobody has ever strewn 
roses in my path. — ^He must have dinged it into the river. 

Conjugate gainsay; forego; overhear; undersell; missend; 
overshoot; resow; understand; strew (regular) ; nnsgive. 
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Boot 


Imperf. 


P«/. Part. 


Boot, 


Jmperf. 


Perf.Pwrt. 


StriDg, 


strung. 


strung. 


Throw, 


threw. 


thrown. 


Strive, 


strove. 


striven, R. 


Thrust, 


thrust, 


thrust 


Strow, 
Swear, 


strowed, 
j swore, ^ 
( twarcy 


strown, R. 
sworn. 


Tread, 


trod. 


trodden, 
' trod. 






Wake, 


R., woke, 


R., woke. 


Sweat, 


sweat, B., 


sweat, R. 


Wax 


waxed. 




Sweep, 


swept, 


swept. 


(growX 


R., waxen. 


Swell, 


swelled. 


R., swollen. 


Wear, 


wore, 


worn. 


Swim, 


swum, 
swam, 


swum. 


Weave, 
Wed, 


wove, B,^ 
R.,wed, 


woven, B, 
R.,wed. 


Swing, 


(swung,) 


swung. 


Weep, 
Wet, 


wept, 
wet, R., 


wept 
wet, R. 


Take, 


took. 


taken. 


Win, 


won. 


won. 


Teach, 
Tear, 


taught, 
tore, 


tough! 
torn. 


Wmd 
(twineX 


• wound. 


wound. 


Tdl, 


told, 


told. 


Work, 


R., wrought,R., wrou^^. 


Think, 


thought. 


thought 


Wring, 


wrung, 


wrung. 


Thrive, 


throve, R., 


thriven, R. 


Write, 


wrote, 


written. 



884. The following verbs, whose imperfect indicative and perfect par- 
ticiple are by some made to end in < (as, tpelty past^ m%xt\ are properiy 
regular: — 

Smell Bless Distress Sni^ Pass IDx 

Spell Dress Oppress Wr^> Toss Curse 

Edy alter /, />, and «, is generally sounded like ty and thus the irregular 
UatDB in question have arisen. They are condenmed by the best authorities 

Primitive verbs not found in the above Table are regular. 



EXBRCI8B. 

Comet the erron in the verbs: — Several yalnable horses were 
hamstringed.— Yon have forswore yonrself.— I have learnt to 
swim, but have never swam more than a few strokes. — You may 
have took pains, bnt this does not look like it. — She says she has 
tore her dress. — ^He writ a poem, and after it was wrote throwed 
it into the fire. — He who was curst of men seemed to be blest of 
Heaven. — ^He tost his head, and wrapt his doak more closely about 
him. — I am opprest with grief and distrest beyond measure. 

Conjugate unstring; mistake; unteach; bethink; overthrow; 
unweave; outwork; rewrite; outstrip; misspell; undress. 
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LESSON LIV. 

DSFSOTIVB VSBBS. 

385. A verb is said to be Defective when some of its 
parts are wanting. The defective verbs are ougM^ he- 
warey wovld^ quoth or quod^ wity wisj wotj methinJksy and 
meseems. 

386. Ought appears only in the present and imperfect 
of the indicative and the subjunctive mood. It is con- 
jugated thus : — 



Prei, and Jmperf, ItuL 

1. I ought, We ought, 

2. Thou oughtest, Tou ought, 
8. He ought; They ought 



Pres, and Imperf. SubJ, 
If I ought, If we ought, 
If thou ought, If you ought, 
If he ought ; If they ought 



The two tenses, in each mood, have the same form; to tell which is 
used in a given sentence, look at the other words, and see whether present 
or past time is meant ** I auffhi [present] to write.^ " I oughi [imper- 
fect] to have written yesterday." 

887. Ought has no participle. Hence the expression hadnH might is 
wrong ; correct it to cught not, 

388. Beware, as if compounded of he and ware (for 
wary\ is used only in those tenses which in the verb he 
retain he. Thus : — 

Ind. Fibst Fu. — ^I shall or will 6eware ; thou shalt or wilt 6eware, fte. 
Potential Pres. — ^I may, can, must, or need beware. 
Potential Imperf. — ^I might, could, would, or should 6«ware 
Subjunctive Pbes. — ^If I beware ; if thou 6€ware, Ac. 
Imperative Pres., 2nd person. — BtYivx^ thou ; 6eware you. 
Infinitive Prbb. — ^To deware. 

389. Would, as a principal verb, is found only in the 
present and imperfect indicative and subjunctive. It 

886. When is a verb eaid to be Defeotlvef Mention the defective verbfc 
S86. In what tenses does might appear f Oo through these tenses. How are they 
to be distinguished in a given sentence f 387. What expression is condemned, and 
whyf 888. In what tenses only is beware usedf Mention these parts. 880. In 
What parts is the principal verb would found t Mention the expresstoos in which 
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16 rarely used except in the expressions vxyuld Gody 
v)ould Heaven^ would to Ood^ would to Heamen^ I would 
thaty would thx£t. 

Would Oodj wtytdd Heaven (as in the sentence, ''Would God I had 
died for thee, Absalom I "), mean Oh that it were OocPs will I Oh that 
Heaven willed! Here the verb would is in the subjmictiTe, imperfect, 
third, singular, and agrees respectiyelj with Ood and Heaven. — Would to 
God and loould to Heaven are corrupt forms for would God and would 
Heaven, and should be treated as such in parsing. 

In the expressions Iwoidd thai and would that, would is equivalent to 
wiih, and is found in the indicative, present, first, singular, agreeing with L 

390. Quoth and quod, meaning scdd^ are now obsolete 
except in humorous style. They are used only in the 
imperfect tense, first and third singular, and always 
stand before their subject : " quoth I," " quod he.'* 

391. Wit, meaning Jcnow^ is used only in the present 
infinitive, in the common expression to wity which is 
equivalent to namely. The kindred forms, wis (imper- 
fect, wisC) and wot (formerly used as both a present 
and an imperfect), are now obsolete. 

392. Hetiiinks and meseems, meaning it seems to me^ 
are in the indicative, present, third, singular. They 
are used only in this part and the third singular of the 
imperfect tense, — methought^ meseemed. 

These verbs never admit of a subject; and, from 
their being used in but one person, they are called 
Unipersonal Yerbs. "He stood, methought, beside 
my bed." " Meseems I see my murdered brother." 

In solemn style m«^AinA» becomes me^AeniE;e^A ; and me^eem^, viM9ume:(h, 

it generally appears. Explain and parse the expressions toouZd Crod, wmM Heaven. 
What is said of the expressions wwdd to God, would to Heaven 7 Parse would 
in the expressions / would that, would that. 890. What do quoth and quod mean f 
To what style do they now belong? In what tenses are they found? How do 
they stand f 801. What does wit mean t In what part only is it used f What is 
said of the kindred forms wis and wot J S92. What do methinka and meseeme 
meant Where albne are they found t What are these verbs ea]]ed,and why? 
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Pabsing. — When a verb is defective, state it 
in parsing, in stead of calling the verb regular or irregu- 
lar. The nnipersonals not having any subject, no rule 
can be given for their agreement. 

Methinhs you ought to leware of such false friends. 

iffa^iiiiiim jg a nniperaoiial intransitiye Terb, in the indicatiTe mood, 
preeent teDBe, third person, singular number ; admits of no subject 

Ought is a defective intransitiye verb, in the indicative mood, preset^ 
tense, second person, plural number, and agrees with its sutject you .* — 
RuUy A, verb agrees with its subject in person and number. 

Beware is a defective intransitive verb, in the infinitive mood, present 
tense, and limits the meaning of the verb ought : — Jtttle^ A verb in the 
infinitive is used as a subject, or limits the meaning of some other word, 
or stands independently in the sentence. 

EXEBCISE. 

Parse the pronouns, adjeetives, and verbe : — *^ Beware of flat- 
terers," quoth my father; "it were better to fall among pick- 
pockets than among them.'' — ^Would Heaven all men were hon- 
est! — ^Thou ooghtest to have discovered, meseems, that riches 
can not purchase true Mends. — ^We must beware of the faults of 
the tongue ; to wit, slanderings, false witness, profanity. — ^Would 
that Hungary had won her freedom. — ^Methought I was wander- 
ing in Elysium. — ^If thou ought to improve thy time, improve it. — 
Israel would none of me. 



LESSON LV. 

THB ADVBRB. 



394. Thb Adtebb. — ^The sixth part of speech is the 
Adverb. 

" We saw to-day a rery beautiful sunrise." 
In this sentence, the verb saw is modified by to-day y telUng whm we 

In solemn rtyle, what do meihxnka and meaeema become f 883. How Is a defective 
yerb to be parsed f Learn the parsing forms. 

891 "What is the sixth part of speech t In the sentence We saw to-^Uxy a »«ry 
beataiful tunriee^ by what is the verb saw modified f By what, the a^jeetlTe 6mm- 
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flaw ; and the adjeotiTe beaiuHfid !a modified by very, telliog how beautifiil. ~ 
Tihdayj vtry^ and words of similar force used to modify verbs and acyeo- 
tives, are called Adverbs. 

An adverb is likewise used to modify another adverb; also, a preposi- 
tion ; also, an adjunet^ — that is, an expression condsting of a preposition, 
its object, and the words that modify the latter. *^It w^nt considerably 
beyond my expectations ; ^ the adverb considerably modifies the preposi- 
tion beyond, ** The Esquimaux live almost exclusively on animal food ; " 
the adverb almost modifies the adverb exclusively^ while the adverb exclth 
tively modifies the adjunct on animal food. 

395.' An Adverb is a word expressing manner, time, 
place, degree, affirmation, negation, possibility, or 
number, nsed to modify a verb, adjective, adverb, 
preposition, adjunct, or a whole idea. 

Examples of adverbs, arranged according to their 
meaning, follow : — 

1. Mannbb. — How? 7%u$j «o, «o^, iU, together^ somehow^ anyhow^ 
otherwise f lengthwise ^ slowly^ happUy^ and most other words ending in how, 
wiscy and ly, 

2. Time. — Whenf Then, now, immediately, forthwith, already, for- 
merly, to-day, yesterday, to-morrow, soon, lately, early, daily, seldom, often, 
ever, always, &c. 

8. Place. — Where f Here, there (and most of their compounds, as 
wherever, herein, thereahotUs, Ac), whither, hither, thither, whence, hence, 
thence, away, off, far, up, down, aboard, ashore, homewards, and most 
other words ending in wards, 

4. Dbgrbs. — Much, little, very, exceedingly, greatly, quite, enough, 
equally, scarcely, nearly, almost. — Adverbs that modify other adverbs or 
adjectives generally express degree. 

6. Affirmation. — Yes, ay, certainly, truly, indeed, doubtless, amsn. 

6. Negation. — No, nay, not, nowise, nohow, never. 

*l. Dowr.'^Perhaps, perchance, maybe, possibly, haply. 

8. Number. — First (which is preferable to firstly), secondly, thirdly, 
ftc ; once, twice, thrice. 

396. Adverbs of Marnier. — ^Adverbs of manner are 

tifid 7 What are to-day and very called ? What else besides verbs and a^Jecy ves 
is an adverb used to modify f Give examples. 805. Define an Adverb. Give ex- 
amples of adverbs of manner. Of time. Of place. Of degree. Of affirmation. 
Ofnagatlon. Ofdoabt Of number. 890. Which of these are the most nnmeronsf 
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'the most niuneronfl. Kanj of them are formed from 
adjectives by adding the suffix ly^ meaning in a rryom- 
ner. Thus, from Bm)E, ruddy , in a rude manner ; 
from SDCPLB, simply y in a simple manner. 

897. 0beerv<e that words ending in lyy particularly those fonned from 
noims, are not always adverbs. Some are adjectives only; as, holy^ scaly. 
Others are generally adjectives, though sometimes adverbs; as, tlie manly 
virtues, kingly sway, yodly men, daily prayers, deadly hatred, — he acted 
manly y it occurs daily ^ &c. 

898. Adverbs formed witii the suffix /y, from adjectives already end- 
ing in ly^ should be avoided as inharmonious. For yodlily, hoUly^ say t* 
a godly manner^ in a holy manner. 

399. Any word that in a given passage modifies a 
verb, adjective, or adverb, is an adverb, though it may 
usually appear as some other part of speech. Observe 
the adverbs in italics in the following examples : — 

To travel poet (commonly a noun) ; — craek (commonly a noun or veib) 
went the mast ; — click goes the spring;— to drink deep and talk loud (com- 
monly adjectives); — ^'twas passing (commonly a participle) starange; — 
exceeding great reward; — ^it was but (commonly a conjunction) a fancy. 

400. Words that generally appear as adverbs are 
sometimes used as the names of things, and then be- 
come nouns ; as, " To-morroib is uncertain." " JVbw 
is the time to repent." " Upwards of twenty were 
hurt." 

401. Words that generally appear as adverbs are 
sometimes used to qualify the meaning of nouns, and 
then become adjectives ; as, an only son, our home- 
ward journey. 

How are many adverbs of manner formed ? 897. As what other part of speech do 
words ending in ly sometimes appear? Give examples. 898. What adverbs <^ 
manner should he avoided as inharmonious ? 899. Give examples showing how ^ 
word that usually appears as some other part of speech may he used as an adverb. 
400. "What part of speech do words that generally appear as adverbs sometimes 
become! 401. For what are words that generally appear as adverba sometimas 
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402. Ca/ution. — ^Adverbs muBt be carefdlly distin- 
guished from adjectives. To tell them apart, see in 
each case to what the word in question relates. If it 
relates to a noun, it is an adjective ; but, if it relates 
to a verb, adjective, adverb, preposition, adjunct, or 
the whole idea, it is an adverb. 

If I saj " a loud noise,'' Icfud relates to the noun noiscy and is there- 
fore an aotjectiye. But, if I say *^ speak loud," loud relates to the verb 
tpeoJEr, and is therefore an adverb. So in the following examples : — 

Adjectives. — ^An upward flight; cleanly habits; the above rules; the 
first fruits ; Sarah is well ; the verp man himself; he will come to-morrow 
morning; a /ar country; a dai/y paper; no mercy. 

Adverbs. — ^To fly upward; to live clianly\ look above; he spoke 
first; Sarah reads vjell ; v^rysour; wry handsomely ; he will come Uh 
morrow; to travel /or; it happens daily ; no longer. 

EXEBCISE. 

Insert adverbs of manner: Time flies — . How — and — Adelaide 
studies! Tour canary warbles — . The trees are — loaded. with 
fruit, and pay us — for our labor. Marlborough — addressed his 
men, and then — led them against the foe. The sleigh-bells are 
ringing — . No poet has written more — than Milton. 

Insert adverbs of time or place : — and — did Garibaldi go ? 
Impostors are to be found — . My mocking-bird has flown — ; 
wiU you get me another — ? — tell the truth. Earthquakes — 
occur in Inland. Franklin pondered the matter — , walking — 
imd — with his arms folded. Books are — much better printed 
than they — were. 

Form an adverb from each of the following adjectives^ and spell 
it: — Eude; manful; obstinate; general; vicious; liberal ; busy ; 
ancient ; natural ; real ; sure ; true (this word and the next four 
r^ect final e before the »uffix ly, though it begins with a consonant) ; 
untrue ; due ; undue ; whole ; feeble (see Rule IIL^p. 20) ; noble ; 
amiable ; terrible ; agreeable ; inseparable ; passable ; irresistible ; 

XMedf What do they then become f Oive examples. 402. From what must ad- 
verba be careftilly distinguished f How may adjectives and adverbs be told apart f 
lUustrate this. Oive other examples showing th* difference between adijeotivea 
and adverbs. 
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yile (here le ie not preceded hy a eonaonanC) ; stale ; sole ; pale ; 
servile; hearty (see BtUe VI.jp. 21); haoghty; pretty; handy; 
dainty; easy; coj (here a wnoel precedes final j); gay. 



LESSON LVI. 

ADVERBS (CONTINUED). 

408. Adfeetives and Adverbs to he distinguished in 
Use. — ^We have seen in § 401 that some words may be 
used as both adjectives and adverbs. There are gen- 
erally, however, distinct forms for these two parts of 
speech, and in that case one must not be used for the 
other. 

A 9oon answer; the now governor. These expressions are wrong, be- 
cause the adverb eoon is joined to the noun oMwer^ and the adverb now 
to the noun governor. Substitute the adjectives speedy and present : a 
speedy answer ; the present governor. 

Lead is melted easier than iron. 2%is tea is uncommon good These 
sentences are wrong, because the a^ective easier is joined to the verb is 
meltedy and the adjective uneomm,on to the adjective good. Substitute the 
corresponding adverbs : — Lead is melted more easily than iron. This tea 
is uncommonly good 

404. The verbs looky seem^ a/ppewt^ fed^ taste^ smelly 
and sawndy when a quality of the subject is to be ex- 
pressed, should be followed by an adjective relating to 
the subject, and not by an adverb ; as, " The garden 
looks handsome [not handsomeLy\P " Koses smell sfweet 
[not sweetlyy^ 

405. Conjunctive Adverbs. — "Wait till I come." 

403. What rule is laid down, when there are distinct forms for an adjective and 
the corresponding adverb ? Oive examples of the violation of this mle, and pcrfnt 
ont the errors. 404. Oive and illustrate the rule relating to the verbs 2ooA, seem, Ace. 
405. What is the force of tiU in the sentence Wait till I come 7 What are words 
that simply connect called t What are adverbs that connect called f What words 
are most flreqaently used as conjunctive adverbs f Illustrate their use in t 
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Here the adrerb tiUj besides modifying the verb come^ 
connects two parts of the sentence, — wait and / come. 
Words that connect simply, are called Conjunctions ; 
adverbs that connect, are called Conjimctive Adverbs, 
The words most frequently used as conjunctive ad- 
verbs are why, how, wherij where, wherefore, therefore, 
after, htfore, till. 

^ ExampUt of ConjuncHv Advtfbs. — I do not know why I waa sent, 
haw I can cross the river, where I am to go, or when I must return. — ^Han 
has reason ; therefore he is not a bnite. — Was Polk president before or 
e^ter you were bom? 

406. RiMARKS. — We can generally express the meaning of an adveib 
with two or more other words. Thus:— They called daily [every day}. 
Hence [from thW} it follows. 7%riee [three Hmee"] I warned him. He 
answered briefly [in a brief manner"]. 

Two or more words, therefore, taken together, sometimes convey a 
ringle adverbial idea. The words in question may lose their Individual 
force, as in dy and by (presently), on high (above), as yet (hitherto) ; in 
such cases, they diould be parsed together, as a Complex Adverb. If they 
retafai thdr individual force, they must be parsed separately. In partie- 
tdar^ in vain, eU present^ at leasts are combinations of a prepoation and an 
adjective relating to a noun understood; — in a pariietUar manner^ in a 
itain manner^ at the preeent tinUj at the least estimate. At length, at onee^ 
in fine, on the whole, are combinations of a preposition and a noun. 

407. Itmde-ovt, upside-down, topsy-turvy, should be written with the 
hyphen and parsed as adverbs. Red-hot, bright-yellow, stone-blind, kc, 
should also be written with the hyphen. The compound words thus 
formed, are actjectives. If the hyphen is omitted, red, bright, and stone 
modify the several adjectives, and are therefore adverba 

408. The adverb there generally means in that place. Sometimes, 
however, it is used merely to introduce a sentence ; in which case the verb 
precedes its subject ** There was a man sent from God, whose name waa 
JobiL»» 



4M. How can we generaUy ezpreu the xneaning of an adverb t If the wordg thni 
taken together bee their individual force, how ihoiild they he parsed t How, if 
thff ntain their individual foreet Explain the expreeaiona in particular, in 
9aiH,ho. Bxplaln the expreaaiona of ten^tA, a< tffice, Su). 407. HowahOQld>iMt<^ 
OMtfUpgide-down, topty-tttrvy he written and parsedf What ia aaid of red-hot, 
^rigki^jfOew, etoneiund, *c.Y 408. What does there generaUy meaa t l^or what 

T 
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409. Where^ here^ and thefe^ implying rest or nwtUm in^ are used in 
fluniliar style iov whither^ hither^ and ihithir^ implying mo^ton tcward$; aa, 
I came here, he marched there, 

410. WTience^ hence^ thence^ henceforth^ and thence- 
forth^ imply motion from. The word from^ therefore, 
Bometimes used before them, is tumecessarj. If it is 
allowed to stand [as, From whence came ye ?], from is* 
a preposition, and whence^ h&nce^ &c., after it are nouns. 

411. Say seldom if ever or seldom or never, not seldom or ever. "Sel- 
dom or never has so great a mind as Newton^s appeared ; seldom, if ever, 
will so great a mind appear again." 

EXBBCISB. 

Select the ad/Derhs^ and tell what theyeo^ess : — ^Few indeed, naj 
we may say none, are perfectly happy here. — ^Even the wisest 
man may perchance be deceived. — You have not studied quite 
enough to-day. — ^Always think twice before you speak once. — 
He who lies abed late in the momiag loses far the best part of the 
day. — Hope on, hope ever. 

Tell what part of speech each word in italics is: — She went 
splash, splash, right through the mud. — Rising ea^ly, I set out — 
Mirly piety is pleasing to the Lord. — Columbus sailed west. — ^The 
wind is west. — ^The wijid is ftom the west. — ^He drank too much. — I 
wondered much to see the ^ horse so Vkely. — ^We drove off, — To- 
morrow may never come. — Since then he has had money enough, 
— She conducted aflGEurs skilMly enough. — ^Do the widiied ever 
think of a hereafter f — ffereafter we will live apart. 

Correct, and give the reasons : — ^Never answer surlily (§ 398). — 
We should try to live godlily. — ^I like to see persons move about 
livelily. — The seldom rainbow (§403) paints the sky. — ^Theonce 
king became a beggar.— My heretofore life has been full of errors. 
— ^The moon looks very brightly. — ^Your flute sounds sweetly. — 
They rise successive. — ^Do not think too high of yourself. — How 
foolish William behaved 1 — ^He spoke briefer than I supposed he 
would. — ^Wellington was seldom or ever defeated in battle. 

purpose ia it sometixnes nted t . 409. For what wordg are ibAere, Aere, and there used 
in ftmiliar ftylet 410. "^at ia aaid of the use at from before whence, Aencc, 
ihenee,Sct.% 411. What ahould we aay in atOad of «tft2om or ever 7 
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LESSON LVII. 

• I 

OOICPABISON AND CONSTRUCTION OP ADVKRBS. 

412. Comparison of Adverbs. — Adverbs are inde- 
clinable; but a few, of one or two syllables, are com- 
pared, like adjectives. 

413. The comparative degree is regularly formed by 
adding^ to the positive; and the superlative, by adding 
est. Thus : — 



P08, 


Ccmp, 


Sup, 


Pm. 


Comp, 


Sup, 


Late, 


later, 


latest 


Early, 


earlier. 


earliest 


Fast, 


^ faster, 


fastest 


Often, 


oftener. 


c^nest 



414. Old writers compare some of the adverbs ending in ly, Milton 
the words plainlier^ rightlier, firmlier; and in Shalrapeare we even 
find ecailiest. Such forms are now out of use ; we say more plainly, more 
rightly, more firmly, most easily, 

416. The following adverbs are irregular in their 
comparison : — 



^os, Comp, 


Sup, 


•Po». 


Comp, 


Sup. 


Uidly,ill, worse. 


worst 


Much, 


more. 


most 


Veil, better, 


best 


Far, 


farther, 


farthest 


ittle, less, 


least 


Forth, 


further. 


furthest 



416. More is the adverb used to give the force of the comparative 
degree, and most to give the force of the superlative, to adjectives that can 
not be compared. These words may be used with the same force before 
many adverbs, particularly those of manner; as, more gracefully, most 
gracefully; more frequently, most frequently. An adverb, however, is not 
said to be compared, unless it takes er and est^ or changes its form as in 
the above list of irr^ulars. 

412. How are some adverbs varied f 413. How are the comparative and the 
■operlative degree regularly formed ? C!ompare some examples. 414. What ad- 
verbs are compared by old writers ? What does Milton use ? What do we now 
Qse in stead of these forms f 415. Name and compare the adverbs that are irregn* 
larin their comparison. 416. For what are more and mo9t used? To what be- 
rides a4)eotivM may they be Joined t When only is an adverb said to be com* 
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417. OoNSTBUonoN OF Adtxbbs. — ^An adrerb will 
generallj be found to modify the meaning of a verb, an 
adjective, or another adverb. 

418. The word modified by aa adveib may be fomid by asking a ques- 
tion with ^ahat. Thiis:— *'Is thk smn hard? Tea; very.** QuuHoft, 
Very vluxtf Annoer. Very hard. The adverb very relates to the a^eo- 
tive hard miderstood. 

As we have just seen, the word that an adverb modifies may be under- 
stood. Other examples follow : — ** Up and on them, my gallant boys [that 
is, get up and faU on them] t " '* Away to the ship, my men [that is, po 
aiMiy] ! *' Sometimes in lively style an adverb is joined to an auxiliaiy 
expressed, while the root of the verb is understood; as, "Til thence to 
Florence [that is, VUffo thence].** 

419. Sometimes an adverb modifies an idea conveyed 
by the whole or part of a sentence. In that case, as it 
bears no grammatical relation to any particular word, 
we say that it is used independently. The adverbs 
oftenest used independently are as follows : — 

1. Tea and noy used in answering questions; and amei% at the end of 
prayers. 

2. Forthy in the common expression and to forth. Here the adverb ao 
modifies the adverb /oWA, but forth is used independentiy. 

8. CoMequenUy^ ihertfore^ and iheny implying inference. ^*L^mn 
vitsB, therefore^ will sink in water.** 

4. Firsts teeondly^ thirdly^ &a, introducing successive particulars. 

6. Why and welly used simply to introduce a sentence. " F%y, I for- 
got." " WeU, he is happy at last.** 

420. BuLE XV. — ^An adverb relates to the word or 
words whose meaning it modifies, or stands independ- 
ently in the sentence. 

421. Pabsinq. — ^To parse an adverb, compare it and 

pared t 417. What win an adverb generally be found to modify t il8. How may 
the word modified by an adverb be found t lUiutrate thif . Give other examples 
■bowing that the modified word may be understood. 419. When is an adverb 
said to be used independently t Mention the adverbs oftenest used independently, 
•ad the ciroumstances under which they are so used. 420. Beolte Side XV. 
42L How is an adverb parsed f Iieam the forms. 
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state its degree, if it can be compared ; tell what it re- 
lates to 0]> state that it is nsed independentlj ; if a con- 
junctive adverb, tell what it connects and what it 
relates to ; finally, give Eule XV. 

By cmd hy we sJiaU travel stiU more rapidly. 

By and by is a complex adverb, and relates to the verb shall travel >* 
Rvle^ An adverb relates to the word or words whose meaning it modifies, 
or stands independently in the sentence. 

StiU is an adverb, and relates to the adverb more >— i2t</e, An adverb, 

Xore is an adverb; tnuchj more, most; in the comparative degree, and 
relates to the adverb rapidly : — Bule^ An adverb, &c. 

Bapidly is an adverb, and relates to the verb shall travel: — Bule, An 
adverb, &c. 

Welly TU off to PaHsy after you lea/oe. 

WeU is an adverb, used independently. 

Off is an adverb, and relates to the verb will go (the root go bdng 
mderstood): — Rvhy An adverb, &c. 

After is a coi\junctive adverb ; it connects Pll off toParU and you leave^ 
and relates to the verb leave : — Etdey An adverb, &a 

BXBBCISE. 

Parse the nouna, pronouiu, adjeetwet, verbi, and adMrb$: — Jn 
1546,* an^ndian, climbing an exceedingly steep monntain in Bo- 
livia, to snpport himself the better, took hold of a bnsh that 
happened to be growing just abovet where he stood. The bnsh 
immediately came up in his hand; and its root, strangely enough, 
was covered with a glittering dust. This turned out to be silver 
ore, and thus were accidentally discovered the celebrated silver 
mines of Potosi, which rank among the most valuable^ mineral 
deposits hitherto known. — ^Tunis now stands not far from where 
ancient Carthage formerly stood. — Just now there are no wars or 
rumors of wars anywhere. — Seldom, if ever, has a hyena been 
tamed. — On, Stanley, on. 

* A noun, being the name of a year. 

t A prepoaition, not an adverb, its object plaee being imdentood 'r-juH otev* 
(the place] where he stood. 
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LESSON LVIII. 

THE PREPOSITION 

422. The Pbeposition. — ^The Beventh part of speech 
ifi the Preposition. 

<* Washington inarched to Princeton." 

The relation between Washington's marching and Princeton is here 
expressed by to ; not from Princeton, nor round Princeton, nor past 
Prmceton, but to Princeton. The words in italics express each a different 
relation, and are called Prepositions. 

428. That term of the relation which naturally follows the preposition, 
is called its Object; and, if it is a noun, it is in the objectiye case, accord- 
ing to Rule lY. In the above example, Princeton is the object of the 
preposition to, and is in the objectiye case. 

A preposition may also have for its object a pronoun in the objectiye, 
a yerb in the infinitiye, or a participle ; as, *^ There is an air of mystery 
a^uit him/* *^ The concert was about to commence,^ " The concert was 
about ccmmsncingy 

424. A Preposition is a word used to show the relation 
that a substantive, infinitiye, or participle bears to some 
other term in the sentence. 

425. An Adjunct is an expression consisting of a 
preposition, its object, and the words that modify the lat- 
ter. " Wellington was ah(mt commencing important and 
extensive operations ; " the words in /'.alics constitute an 
adjunct. 

426. List of PBEPOsrnoK8.—Thfe. following list em- 
braces all the prepositions in common use : — 



422. What la the eeventh part of speech? In the sentence Washington 
marched to Princeton^ -what does the word to express f What other words might 
he used, to indicate different relations f What are these words called t 423. What 
is the Ohjeet of a preposition? What may a preposition. have for its object t 
424. Define a Preposition. 425. Define an Adjunct. 420. Give as many prepo> 
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•» 


•*, 


o(niceming. 


ofl; 


to. 


abaft, 


athwart. 


despite. 


on. 


toucUng, 


aboard, 


bating. 


down. 


over. 


toward. 


aboat, 


before. 


during. 


overihwart. 


towards. 


above, 


behind. 


ere. 


past. 


nnder, 


across, 


below. 


except. 


pending. 




after, 


beneath. 


excepting. 


regarding. 


until. 


against. 


beside. 


for, 


respecting. 


unto. 


along, 


besides, 


from. 


round, 


«P» 


amid. 


between, 


to. 


save. 


upon, 


amidst, 


betwixt. 


into. 


shice. 


versos, 


among, 


bejond. 


miiHia^ 


through. 


with. 


amongst, 


but. 


notwithstanding, throu^^out. 


within, 


aronnd. 


by, 


of; 


till, 


without. 



427. Caution. — ^The words in the above list are not 
prepositions in every sentence, bnt only when they ex- 
press some relation and have an object. 

Thus : — ** A polite man would not have burst out a laughing.** The first 
a has no object, but limits the meaning of the noun man ; it is therefore 
an article. The second a has the participle laughing for its object, and is 
a preposition. 

428. Many of the words in the above list of preposi- 
tions, particnlarly those that denote place or direction, 
are also nsed as adverbs. 

K I say, ** Look above this earth,** above has the noun earth for its 
object, and is a preposition. But if I say, " Look above,** above has no 
object ; it modifies the verb looh^ and is therefore an adverb. 

429. Some of the words in the list of prepositions 
are also used as conjunctions, — ^that is, to connect words 
or sentences. 

If Isay, '* All but me remained,** hut is used with the force ote^cept,^ has 
me for its object, and is a preposition. If I say, " But Brutus is an honor- 
able man,** hut is used without an object, as a connective, and it is there- 

■Ittons of the list as yon can remember. 427. When only are the wordi preeented 
in the list prepositions t Give an example of the use of a as diflfbrent parts of 
speech. 428. As what part of speech do many of the words in the list of prepo- 
sitions appear t lUnstrate this. 429. As what other part of speech do they also 
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fore a co^jimctloii. On the other hand, bmty when eqid^ent to onif^ it 
an adverb ; as, ** But [onli/] seven metab were known to the anfiietrts." 
Obeerre the difference in the following examples:— 

JPrepontioM, — Charlemagne fiouridied about the year 800. — Morcury 
frjBezes at 89 degrees below zero. — ^Throw it ot^^r the fence. — Notwithstand' 
ing his merits, Schuyler was superseded. — Since the inrention of printing, 
books have multiplied. — Go to your home, and lay your throbbing head on 
your pillow. 

Adverbs, — ^Horsemen were seen riding abcfut, — ^Man wants but little 
here 6^/010.— Throw it over.— Printing was invented, and books have mul- 
tiplied ever since, — ^There was now no home for Boger Williams to go to, 
no pillow for him to lay his head on. 

ConjunetioM, — Oil is lighter than water, /or it floats on water.— JVb^ 
mthstanding he was superseded, Schuyler did all he could for his country. 
— Since you suspect me, I have nothing to say. 

430. Complex Pbbpositions. — ^Two prepositions are 
sometimes used to express a eompoimd relation. In 
that case, take them together in parsing, and call them 
a Complex Preposition. " The Germans came ^fram 
beyond the Ehine ; " from heyond is a complex prepo- 
sition, showing the relation between came and Rhme. 

From unites with various other prepositions, to form a complex prepo- 
rition; as,yrof7i abroad^ from, cibGw^from. within, &c Besides these, we 
have aeeordinff tOy contrary to^ as to^ as for^ because of^ instead of^ off ofy 
out ofy over against^ &c. 

SXEBCISB. 
Supply prepoHtionB, amd tell the object of each; pofne the adr 
««r6»; Elizabeth, daughter — Henry Vni., was bom — Green- 
wich Palace, not far — London ; she sncceeded — the throne — 
the year 1658. — her faults as a woman, but one opinion is en- 
tertained — her as aqneen; few British sovereigns — or — her 
time have displayed greater ability. The Danube flows — Austria 
and Tnrkey, and empties — the Black Sea; it has several large 
citie/ — its banks. Do your duty — fear. As we sailed — the 

appear t Give vxx example. Give an example of the use of the tame word in dif- 
ferent eentenoes as prepoeltion and adverb; as prepoettion and coqjnnoilon. 
480. What is a CJomplex Fr^ositlan t What preposition enters Into a nnmher of 
eomplez prepositions t Give seme exangples Into which/hmt does not enter. 
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ia^d — sunset) I saw a ooral reef extending — the east, just — 
the scBT&oe of the sea. Wearilj we plodded — sharp rooks and — 
pathless solitudes. 



LESSON LIX. 

PBEPOBITIONS (CONTINUED). 

431. Position. — ^A preposition generally stands be- 
fore its object. The word itself, pre-posUionj means a 
placing hefore. 

482. The relatives thai and 09, however, always precede the preposi- 
tion that governs them ; as, " These doctrines were held by those that I 
have spoken of [or, such oi I have spoken o/*]." 

In familiar style, the other relatives also, as well as the interrogatives, 
precede the governing preposition ; as, " Mr. Hall, whom I called on about 
your business, will attend to it to-day.^ ** What do you aUude to f Whcm, 
do you speak of/" 

433. In some current phrases and in poetry, we occasionally find a 
noun preceding the preposition that governs it; as, all the world over; 
my efforts to the contnxj notwithstandinff ; the churchyard's quiet eods 
h^neath, 

434. Tebms of the Eelation. — ^When the terms of 
the relation stand immediately before and after the 
preposition, they are seen at once : when not, to find 
the former term, ask a qnestion with what before the 
preposition; to find the latter term, ask a question 
with wJiat after it. The answers to these questions will 
be the terms of the relation. 

Find the terms between which for shows the relation, In the following 
sentence : *' For these purse-proud upstarts, Virtue herself, unless adorned 
with diamonds, would possess no charms." Question. What foiMiese 

431. How does a prepoflition generaDy stand t What Is the meaniDg of the 
word pre-po§Uton 1 432. What ezception is there to the rule just laid down 9 In 
flwwfliar style, what words may precede the governing preposition 9 488. What 
oCber exemption is noted 9 484. When are the terms between which a preposition 
■bows tiie ralation seen at onoet When this is not the ease, how may the terms 

7* 
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purse-proud npstarts? Answer. Would po%uss; ibis is the former tenn 
<tf the relation. — ^Woiild possess for what t Answer, Fct (these) upttarU ; 
upstcartt is the latter term of the relation. 

435. The former term of the relation is sometimes nnderstood ; as, 
" [Looking] on the whole, I prefer spring." 

480. TbQ latter term of the relation is sometimes understood; as, 
** Samson is the strongest man [that] we read of in history." 

487. The preposition itself is sometimes understood; as, "Throw [to] 
the dog a bone." ** He was like [to] his father." " Geimantown is near 
[to] Philadelphia." 

438. When two relations subsist between the terms, 
two prepositions connected by a conjunction and having 
a common object may be used. 

Thus : " Collector of taxes in and for the county of Westchester." In 
diows one relation between collector and county^ asid for another; county 
is in the objective case, goyemed by the prepositions in and /or. 

439. When the relation extends to several things, a 
preposition may have several objects, as in the follow- 
ing sentence : — " Few can form any idea of the laiors, 
trials J and disappomtmentSj that fall to the teacher's lot." 

440. A preposition with its object often follows an 
intransitive verb ; as, " We can not account for some 
things." 

In SQme cases of this kind, the yerb and proportion taken together 
come to be regarded as a transitiye yerb, and as such admit of a passive 
form ; thus, " Some things can not be accounted for." Here for is no 
longer a preposition, for it has no object, but is part of the transitiye verb 
can be accounted for. 

In some cases a preposition is thus combined with an intranfflliye verb 
without making it transitive; as, " Glory is worth dying for." Dying for 
is the present participle of an intransitive verb. — Sometimes a preposition 

of theKlation be found? lUnttrate this. 435. Olve a sentence showing that the 
former term is sometimes nnderstood. 438. In like manner illustrate the omission 
of the latter term. 437. FlnaUy, what is sometimes nnderstood ? 438. When two 
relations subsist between the terms, what may be used? Give an example. 
439. When may a preposition have several objects ? 440. What does a preposition 
with its object often follow? Show how the verb and preposition are fometimea 
thrown into the passive form Give an example in which the verb is not made 
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k oombined in this way with a traiudtiTe verb in the acdve Toioe; as, 
**I have more time than I know what to do with." 7b do mth is a trant- 
itiye verb, governing the interrogative pronoun what in the objective case. 

441. In like manner, the prepositions fcr and of enter into certain 
compound adjectives; as, uiteared-for^ unsought-fcr^ wnhMsrd-of un- 
ihought-of. Connect the parts of such compounds with the^ hyphen, and 
pane as common ai^ectives. 

442. To in the infinitive mood is not a preposition, but part of the verb. 
In parsing, it must be taken with the rest of the verb, as diown in § 297. 

443. Rule XVI. — ^A preposition shows the relation 
that a substantive, infinitive, or participle, bears to 
some other word or words in the sentence. 

444. Pabsinq. — ^To parse a preposition, mention the 
terms between which it shows the relation, and give 
Rule XVI. Thus:— 

Out of rega/rd for a friend I had teen so much at- 
tacJied to^ I overlooked his rejlections on my veracity 
and honar. 

Oat of is a complex preposition, and shows the relation between the 
noun re^orif, which is its object, and the verb overlooked: — Rule^ A prepo- 
sition shows the relation that a substantive, infinitive, or pardciple, bean 
to some other word or words in the sentence. 

For is a preposition, and shows the relation between the noun /riend^ 
which is its object, and the noun regard: — Rvle^ A preposition, &c. 

To is a preposition, and shows the relation between the relative pro- 
noun that understood, which is its object, and the adjective attached: — 
RuU^ A preposition, &c. 

On is a preposition, and shows the relation between the nouns veraeity 
and honor ^ which are its objects, and the noun refiectiona : — Btde, A prop- 
osition, &c. 

EZEBCISE. 

Parse the adjeetkes^ aerlB^ adterU, and prepositianB :^The 
times are sadly out of joint. — " Early to bed and early to rise," 

transitive. With what kind of a verb ia a preposition sometimes thus combined t 
4tt. How are some compound adjectives formed t How should they be writteu | 
441 How is /o in the infinitive mood to be looked upon and parsed t 448. Beoite 
EuleZVL 444. How is a preposition parsed t Learn the Harm. 
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is a maxim whioh it would be well f <^ ell pencmfl withoet eze^ 
tkm to act npcHL—fiteplieii &11 off ib» bridge into ^b» river, but 
fuooeeded in getting oat safe, minus his hst — ^Before l&e time 
<^ Gutenberg) books were written in stead of being printed. — ^The 
long wished-for day at length arrived, and was hailed on all sides 
with acclamations.— According to Oicero, there was a time when 
men wandered everywhere through the fields after the maimer 
of beasts. — Notwithstanding your vamited strength, to go a fish' 
ing and a hmiting on the same day would be too much for you. 



LESSON laX. 



THE CONJUNCTION 



445. The Conjunction. — The eighth part of speech 

is the Oonjnnctioii. 

** Yet, if I mistake not, Yiigil and Horace were Romans." 
In this sentence, and is used to connect the words Virgil and Soraee, 
y is used to connect the parts (^ the s^t^ice, / mixiokt wA and VWgH 
and Horace were JRomane. Yet is used to connect the whole sentence 
with something going before. Andy if^ yet^ and other words used as oon- 
nectiyee, are called Coi^junctions. The word conjunction means a joining 
together. 

446. A CoDjnnetion is a word nsed to connect words, 
sentences, or parts of a sentence. 

447. List of Conjunctions. — ^The following list em- 
braces all the conjunctions in common use : — 



although. 


dther. 


ndther. 


save, 


then. 


and. 


even. 


neyertheless. 


seeing, 


though. 


•8, 


except, 


nor. 


ance. 


unless. 


because. 


for. 


notwithstanding, 


so. 


yet. 


both, 


ii; 


OT, 


than. 


whereas, 


but, 


lest. 


provided. 


that, 


whether. 



4AS. What is the eighth part of speech t Bepeat the sentence presented at tbe 
eommenoement of the lesson. In this sentence, what is and nsed for t j[f1 Yttt 
What are such words called t What does the word cot^unction mean t 446L De- 
flna a Cox^Jnnetion. 447. Mention as many of tha eox^JunotionB in the list as jqo 
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Ifanj of tbe words in the abOTO Hit aio also naed as.oiber p«ts of 
ipeeoh. Tbey are oo^junotknis only when thej oonneet words, 'aenteiic<% 
or parts of a sentence. 

448. Both, either, neither, and that, standing for nouns, are acUeotbe 
pronouns. Used with nouns, to limit their meaning, they are proncmi' 
inal a^'ectives. That is a relative pronoun, when equivalent to who or 
which. 

449. .Even, then, and now, are generally adveihs. B^uiuii is a eon^ 
junction, when it introduces a repeated word ; as, ** I, even L^ Then is a 
conjunction, when it is used as the correlative of if. Now is a con- 
junction, when it has no reference to time; as, ^''Now Barabbas was a 
robber.** 

460. Except and wUhofid are conjunctions only when used (though 
not elegantly) for tmleee, But,fw, and eince, as we have seen in g 429, 
are sometunes adverbs and prepositions. Provided and seeing are fre- 
quently participles. iSo is a conjunction, only when equivalent to pro- 
ffidettj *^*'So yon leave me enou^ you may take what you choose.** Or 
in the expresdon or ever, meaning brfore, is an adverb ; ** or ever the silver 
cord be loosed." 

451. Ae, representing a noun, after such, same, as many, so mctny, as 
WMch, and so much, has been already mentioned (§ 152) as a relative pro- 
noun. When as denotes degree and modifies an adjective or adverb {as 
graceful, as gracefvlly), it is an adverb. When as denotes manner and at 
the same time connects, it is a conjunctive adverb. When it connects 
simply, it is a conjunction. 

452. Observe the following examples: — ^Both (conj,) Alexander and 
Caesar were great conquerors, and both {adj, pro,) met with an untimely 
end. — ^I will not go without ( prep,) you. — I will not go without {conj.) you 
go. — ^I would advise you not to become either {conj.) a pamter or a sculp- 
tor, seeing (conj.) there is but {adv,) little encouragement for {prep.) art 
in this country. — ^They say that {conj) that {pro, adj,) house that {rel, pro,) 
we just passed, is haimted. — ^Help such as {rel, pro,) need help. — Oood hu* 
mor spreads/happiness around, just as {conj, adv,) the sun dieds its light 
on all.— ^me regard Milton as {conj,) the greatest of epic poets. 

ean. When alone are the words in the list c(n\)imotionBt 448. As what other 
parts of speech do both, either, neither, and that appear, and under what circum- 
stances t 449. What are even, then, and nowy for the most part ? When is even a 
coDjonctiont Then7 Now 7 460. When alone are exc^t and without conjunc- 
tions f Am what, besides conjunctions, do but ^ for, and since appear? What do 
we frequently find provided and seeing 7 When is so a conjunction ? What is or 
in the expression or ever 7 451. When is cw a relative ? Wlien, an adverb f When, 
a coE^unctive adverb 1 When, a conjunction ? 452. Give examples showing these 
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468. Two oo^junctions, ootmecting different things, maj stand togetber ; 
•8, **But, if it rains, I will remain.^ Here but connects the whole sen- 
tence widi something going before ; if connects two parts of the sentence, 
it rains and I will remain. 

454. Complex Conjunctions. — Seatences and parta 
of sentences are sometimes connected by two or three 
words, whil^ must be taken together in parsing and 
called a Complex Conjunction. 

The complex conjunctions in most common use are 
inasmtcch as^forasmtcch as^ as welly as well as^ notwith- 
standing thaty except thaty as if y as though (often inele- 
gantly used for as if)y and for all (when equivalent to 
althov^h). 

455. Remember that words must not be taken together and paried as 
a complex adverb, preposition, or conjunction, if they retain their indiTid- 
ual force and can be parsed separately. 

456. EuLB XVIL — ^A conjunction connects words, 
sentences, or parts of a sentence. 

457. Pabsinq. — ^To parse a conjunction, mention 
what it connects, and give Eule XVII. Thus : — 

F(yr all our country is so youngy it has fostered edu- 
cation amd produced loth authors and artists of distinr 
guished merit. 

Tor aU is a complex conjunction, and connects the two parts of the 
sentence, our country is to young and it has fostered education and pro- 
duced both authort and artists of distinguished merit : — Itule, A coi^uno- 
tion connects words, sentences, or parts of a sentence. 

And is a conjunction, and connects two parts of the sentence, it has 
fostered education and produced both authors and artists of distinguished 
merit : — Eule^ A conjunction, &o. 

Both and and are coiyxmctions, and jointly connect the words authcfs 
and artists: — Rule, A conjunction, &c. 

words afl dllTerent parts of speech. 453. Give an example of two coojanctionB 
standing together. 454. What is a Complex Conjanctlont Mention the most 
oommon complex oonjmictions. 455. When alone may words be parsed together 
as a complex adverb, A&c. ? 450. Becite Rule XVIL 457. Learn the paniog 
forms. 
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EXBBCISE. 

Pane ecuih word: — ^Except the Lord baild the house, they labor 
in vain that bnild it — Cromwell was either a very devout and con- 
scientioas man or a great hypocrite. — ^If an erring man- repents, 
treat him the same as ever. — Sach achievements as make a man 
immortal are seldom performed, nor do opportunities for perform- 
ing them frequently occur. — Charles I. lost his life,- as Well as his 
crown, by his own infatuation, as it were. — ^As for Mohammed, we 
are at a loss to decide whether he was an impostor or a fanatic, or 
a little of both. — It is said that no other plant produces so much 
nutriment in a given space of ground as the banana. 



LESSON LXL 

THE INTERJECTION. 

458. The Inteejection. — ^The ninth and last part of 
Bpeecli is the Interjection. 

** All aim at happiness ; but alas I few hit the mark.^ 
Here the exclamation o/cw, expressing sorrow, is thrown into the sen- 
tence without anj grammatical relation to the olher words. AIm and 
eimilar words used independently to denote some strong or sudden emotion 
of the mind, are called Inteijections. — ^Inteijections, as their name denotes, 
may be thrown in between connected parts of discourse, but are generally 
found at the commencement of a sentence, and sometimes even stand alone. 

459. An Inteijeotiim is a word used independently^ of 
grammatical relations, to express some strong or sudden 
emotion of the mind. 

460. List of Inteejeotions. — ^The principal interjec- 
tions are given below, arranged according to the emo- 
tion they express. 

1. Extdtatiim. Ah I aha I hey! heyday! hurrah! huzza! 

2. Sorrow, Ah! oh! alas! alack! lackaday! welladay! 

458. What it the ninth part of speech ? In the sentence AU aim at happinet ; 
but aUu ! few hit the mark^ what does aloe express, and how is it used f What an 
alaa and words similarly used, called 9 Where do inteijections generally standi 
460. Define an Inteijeotion. 460. Mention the different emotiona expressed by in- 
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LESSON LXn. 

A PRACTICAL REVIEW. 

Correct the errors^ and tell what part of speech each ioord is: — 
Beware lest thou gettest in difficulty. — If Mohammed were an 
impostor, he acted his part well. — ^If I was a king, I would try to 
rule wisely. — ^There is no danger of the world {see Rule XI V.^ p. 
106) being overflown by a second deluge. — ^I heard nothing of our 
friends being attackt. — ^The allies were astonisht at Napoleon ar- 
riving so soon. — ^If thou beest a mortal, speak. — ^I (will or shall?) 
enter college next year, if nothing prevents. — ^Try me once more, 
and I {will or shall?) do better. — ^WiU I help you to some meat? — 
Th^u need not to fear. — She needs not have revealed my intention. 

We be going to London. — ^After we are ascended, we will 
obtain a fine view. — ^The fire of revolution is being kindled through- 
out Europe. — A society is now being formed. — ^Having not read 
your book, I can not express an opinion on its merits. — ^You won't 
reach there in time and hadn't ought to think of starting. — ^It is 
time to sit about works of charity. — After a hen has lain a dozen 
eggs, she will set on them if she is permitted. — ^Very few per- 
sons like to set for a portrait. — Stocks have raised since yesterday. 
— ^A ledge of rock underlays the town. — ^Palmerston confesthe was 
wrong. 

Time seems to fly rapider now than it did formerly. — ^Few sing 
prettier than my cousin. — ^Your often letters are my only solace. — 
These paintings are arranged quite tasteftil and look very prettily. 
— Just having arrived, he feels strangely. — Seldom or ever has a 
more learned work appeared. — Good Latin scholars learn Italian 
easilier than others.^-0 I I shudder at the remembrance. — Oh 
Virtue, how amiable thou art I — ^We were attackted by pirates, and 
came near being drownded. 

Write out the three chief parts of tTie following verbs : — ^Hoe; 
mutiny; array; horrify; huzza; loathe; avow; blunder; aver; 
sway; swop; swoop; sweep; cool; stun; stain; stone; unclothe; 
engrave; uphold; disprove; fix; misunderstand; rise; rabe; sit; 
set ; flow ; fly ; flee ; lie (to utter falsehood) ; lie (to recline) ; lay ; 
overlay ; overlie ; outbid ; recast ; dare (to challenge) ; withdraw ; 
overfeed; found; ungird; rap (to tap); overrun; wax (to put 
wax on); weed; whet; heat. 
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465. Aq inteijection has nothiog to do with the esse of a substantiTO 
foUowing it, eyen though such substantive has no grammatical connection 
with any other word expressed. If the nominative follows, it is the nomina- 
ttje independent If the possessive or objective follows, it is governed by 
some word understood, and not by the inteijection. Thus : — " Oh unhappy 
we ! " iM is in the nominative independent ** Oh my ! ** my limits the 
meaning of the noun lot understood [oh my hard lot !], and is therefore in 
the possessive case. ** Ah me ! ** itm is governed in the objective case by 
the verb pUy understood [Ah ! pity me !] — So, Oh dear me I Oh dear I 
that is, oA / pity dear me ! 

466. An inteijection is never limited by an infinitive, or used as one of 
tiie terms between which a prq)osition shows the relation. Here again 
words are understood. **0h! tobeakingl" tfaatis, OhI /iMm/ci/iiktf to 
lt>e a king ! — *^0h for a lodge in some vast wilderness I** that is, Oh I / 
Umg f<Mr a lodge. 

467. Pabshstg. — To parse an interjection, simply state 
what emotion it implies. 

Hwrrahfor the loys of^^Q. 

Hvznli is an interjection, implying exultation. 

' For is a preposition, and shows the relation between the noun hoye^ 
which is its object, and the verb say understood [Hurrah ! eay /for the 
boys of "76] : — Rtde^ A preposition, &c. 

BXIBBGISB. 

Parse each word: — Hallo there I come along, eaoh of you! — 
Alas I there is nothing more sad than to bid adieu to Hope. — ^Wel- 
come, thou bright-eyed Spring! all-hail! — Oh! the pain, the bliss 
of dying! — ^Woe is me! Alaok! I am undone! — Ship ahoy! — 
Quick! up with it, when I give the word. — ^Zounds! what a two- 
and-sizpeimy coat for a well-to-do gentleman! 

*' Lo ! the poor Indian, whose untutored mind 
Sees God iu clouds, and hears Him in the wind." 

"Would I had seen my dearest foe in Heaven, 
Or ever I had seen that day." 

Is no rale needed in parsing interjections? 465. With -what has an inteijection 
nothing to do f Explain a nominative, possessive, or objective case, foUo^dng an 
InteijectioB. 466. In what relations is an inteijection never used t 467. How is 
an inteijection parsed f Learn the parsing form. 
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and containB a verb in the imperatiye mood ; as, ^^ Let 
the wind blow." "Turn from your wicked ways." 
" Thy kingdom come." " Go in safety." 

ImpentiTe sentences are followed b j the period. 

476. ImperttiTe sentences crften commence with the Terb kt, Thiat 
sabject is generally understood. ** Let [thou] the innd blow." '' Tom 
[you] from your wicked waya" 

476. A sentence ezpresmng a command, &c, not conveyed by a yeib 
in the imperative mood, is declarative ; as, " Thon shalt not kiU.** *' You 
must depart" 

477. An Ezclainstory Sentence is one that exclaims 
something ; as, " How the wind blows 1 " 

Exclamatory sentences are followed by the exclamatlon^>oint (!). They 
often commence with the pronominal adjective tohat or the adverb how ; 
as, ** What a feaiftil q>ectacle I " ** How bright the stars are to*night ! ** 

BXSBCISB. 

Supply appropriate iubjeets, to as to form declarative senteneei : 
— 1. — is made into butter and cheese. 2. — are raised in New 
York. 8. — are sold by the bushel. 4. In building ships, — are 
used. 6. There are many — in every large city. 6. — was the 
wisest of men. 7. There was a — in the street. 

Compose imperative sentenceSj containing the following escprei- 
eione in turn; point out the grammatical suhjecty the logical stdh 
jecty and the predicate of each: — ^1. Obedience to parents. 2. All 
your actions. 8. Wicked men. 4. Niagara Falls. 5. The road 
to ruin. 6. Be careful. 7. Horseback riding. 8. To resist temp- 
tation. 

Change Jtnt to interrogative, and then to exclamcUory eenteneei, 
without altering the tenee of the verb. [Thus : — " Time is predous." 
Interrogative. Is time precious ? Moclamatory. How precious 
time is I] 1. Almonds are produced abundantly in Spain and 
Italy. 2. Death will soon come to all. 8. Many important dis- 
coveries have been made by Americans. 4. On a hot day, a 

Sentence. By what are Imperative sentences foUowed ? 476. With what do they 
often eommence f 476. What kind of a sentence is one that expreesee a command bat 
does not eontain a verb In the imperative t 477. Define an Bzdamatoxy Bentenee. 
By what are CKolamatcHysentenoea followed! How do they often oommMioet 
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«how6r IB refredung to the whole yegetaUe oreaHon. 5. The 
jew-tree has a sad look. 6. It is singalar that AM<^ has pro- 
duced so few great men. 7. Fine yelvet is made in Italy. 8. 
Peter the Great did mnch to elevate and civilize the Russians. 
9. America would suffer greatly, if her system of free education 
were aholished. 10. Spain has declined much in power and 
iiiqK>rta]ice sinoe the discovery of Arnica. 

Compose Jke int&rrogatito amteneeB eontaininff interrogatke 
pronouns. 



LESSON LXIV. 

fiENTENOKB CLASSIFIED ACOOBDmO TO THSIB FORM. 

478. Membess. — Some sentences can be divided into 
two or more parts of equal rank, entirely independent 
of each other in construction and sense. Sudi parts 
are called Members. Every member of a sentence has 
its own subject and predicate. 

479. Ck)ifP0XJin> Am) Simple Sentences, — Sentences 
that can be divided into two or more members, are 
called Compound Sentences. Those that can not be so 
divided, are called Simple Sentences. 

" A man's pride shall bring him low." This sentence expresses but 
one thon^t, and can not be divided into two or more members; it is 
therefore simple. If we join to it another member, with or without a oonr 
Junction, we express two complete thoughts and make the sentence e<mir 
pound. Thus :— " A man's pride shall bring him low ; but honor shall 
uphold the hmnUe in spirit" It will be seen that each of these two 
nmnbers has a sutgect and predicate of its own. 

480. Adjuncts and Clauses. — ^Members are of equal 
rank ; but sentences, whether simple or compound, may 

478. How can lome lentenoeg he divided f What are luoh parte of aenteneea 
called t What doea every member havet 479. What are Compound Sentenoeet 
What are Simple Sentence! t Uluatrate thoM deflaiUoDa. 48a What haridas 
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contam snbordinate divisions. These are distmgxdslied 
as Adjuncts and Clauses. 

An Adjunct has already been defined as consisting 
of a preposition, its object, and the words that modify 
the latter. 

A Clause is a subordinate division of a sentence, con* 
taining a verb but not expressing a complete thought, 
and generally used to modify some leading word with 
which it is connected in construction. 

481. Ejnds of Clauses. — ^Various Mnds of clauses 
occur in sentences. The most common are distin- 
guished as Substantive, Kelative, Participial, Adverb- 
ial, Causal, Comparative, and Hypothetical. 

482. A SubstfuitiYe Clause is one that performs the 
part of a noun; as, " To rule one^8 (mger is well; to 
prevent it is better." " The proposal that we shmld 
cross in toats was at once rejected." 

483. A Belative Clause is one that contains a relative 
pronoxm expressed or understood ; as, " There are few 
of whom it can ie aaidy ^ These are i/ruLy h^a/ppy^^ 
" Moses is the meekest man \thaf\ we read of in Scrvp- 
t/wre^^ 

484. A Participial Clause is one that contains a par- 
ticiple ; as, ^^ Figures, when well chosen^ embellish dis- 
course." 

485. An Adverbial Clause is one that performs the 
part of an adverb, generally expressing time, place, or 
manner ; as, " Figures, when they are well chosen^ em- 
bellish discourse." " To "be sure^ he has written some 
good poetry." 

members may Bentenoea contain f Define an Adjunct. Define a ClatiBe. 481. Edq* 
merate the kinds of clauses that most frequently occur. 482. Define a SubstantlTe 
OlauM. 488. Define a Relative Clause. 484. Define a ParUcipial Clause. 485. De- 
ttno an AdTwrblal Clauio. In what ren)ect doet an adjunct reswaWe an adverWil 
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Jlh acyunet, ako, frequently expresses time, place, or manner, but does 
not, like an adyerbial clause, contain a yerb. ^^ In the toorld (adjunct) we 
have tribulation." " While toe are in the toorld (adverbial clause), we have 
tribulation." 

486. A Causal Clause is one that expresses the pur- 
pose or end for which anything is or is done ; as, " Boys 
go to school, to study and improve their minds.'^^ 
" Boys go to school, in order that they may^^ &c. 

487. A Comparatiye Clause is one that contains a^ or 
than followed by the latter of two terms compared ; 
as, " Virtue is as rare as it is admirable^ " Nothing 
more impairs authority thmh a too frequent use of itP 

The verb of a comparative clause is often imderstood, as in the last 
example : — ** Nothing more impairs authority than a too frequent use of it 
[tmpatrs it]." 

488. A Hypothetioal Clause is one that expresses a 
supposition or something conceived as possible; as^ 
** If elephxmts were much la/rger^ they could not support 
iheir own weight." 

ThxmgK, lest, and that, followed bj the subjui^ve mood, and if with 
anjmood, introduce hypothetical dauses. ^* TTumgh the toieked man heap 
vp Hlver as duet, he shall not enjoy it." *^ Do not carry too mudi Sfdl, 
lest ycu sink your vessel.^ *^ Take care th4a you do not fall into bad eom- 
panyy 

489. The Base. — ^The Base of a sentence is the part 
that expresses the leading idea. Like a single word, it 
may be modified by an adjunct or clause. 

*^ Do not carry too much sail, lest you sink your vessel" The base of 
this sentence is the part that expresses the leading idea, do not carry too 
much sail. It is modified by the hypothetical clause lest you sink your 
vessel. 

clanee, and in what does it differ t Ulastrate this. 486. Define a Causal Clanse. 
487. Define a Comparative Clause. What is often understood in a oomparative 
elanse ? 488. Define a Hypothetioal Clause. How are hypothetical clauses intro- 
Aaoedt 489. What is the BaM of a sentenoe t How may the baio be modifledt 
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490. YooATrvBExFBBssioKB.— The base of a sentence 
may alfio be modified by a Vocative Expression, thrown 
in like an interjection, without modifying any particu- 
lar word. 

491. Among vocative Expressions are embraced, 

1. The name of an object addressed, with its modi- 
fiers ; as, " GervUemen of the jury^ I will detain you no 
longer," 

2. \ substantive used independently as an exclama- 
tion, with its modifiers ; as, " My native city, oh vm 
wvuMerable .' is in ruins." 

BXBBGISB. 
Tell v>hat hind of a sentence each is, — w7^etJ^er Hmple or eom- 
pound, tohsther declarative^ dtc, ^compound, specify ^^ memben. 
Point out the vocative eacpremone^ the adjuncts^ and dausea; and 
tell what hind qf a clause each is : — How soon Love goes out at 
the gate, when Suspicion enters ! — ^He who reoeives a good torn 
shoidd never forget it ; he who does one should never rememher 
it. — ^Will not a true friend, like a mirror, discover to you your 
own defects? — ^My son, carry not a sword in your tongue, to iijure 
another^s reputation. — ^If we did hut know it, to he angry is to 
revenge the fault of others upon ourselves. — ^It is a good thing, 
my melancholy friend, to laugh now and then; and, if a straw 
can tickle a man, it is an instrument of happiness.— Conquering 
wherever he went, Alexander at last helieved himself invindhle. 



LESSON LXV. 

STRUCTURE OF SBNTBNGSS. 

492. Compound Subjects and Peedioates. — ^A sim- 
ple sentence may have a compound subject, — that is, 

Oiye an exsmple. 490. By :^bat else may the ba«e be modified t 48L VthaX are 
•mbraoed among TocatlTe expressions f 

482. What is meant by a simple sentenoe's having a oompound ml^t f W^ 
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two or more grammatical subjects comiected by a con- 
jmiction or not ; as, " HicfieSj worlds^ would not induce 
me to be a king.'* " Alexander and Ccesar were great 
conquerors." 

A simple sentence may have a compound predicate, 
— ^that is, one that consists of two parts of equal rank ; 
as, " Alexander was a grea/t conqueror^ yet met with an 
untimely endP 

A simple sentence may have a compound subject 
and a compound predicate ; as, " Alexander and Caesar 
were great conquerors, yet met with an untimely end.'' 

The example just given Is not a compound sentence. But we can 
easily make it so, bj inserting a subject for the last part of the predicate, 
which then becomes an independent member. ** Alexander and Osesar 
were great conquerors, yet both met with an untimely end.'' Observe that 
no sentence is omipound unless it can be divided into two parts of equal 
rank, each expressing a complete thought and having its own subject and 
predicate. 

493. A verb is sometimes understood in the predicate of one or more 
of the members of a compound sentence; as, *^ A dear conscience is the 
best law, honesty \n\ the best policy, and temperance [ts] the best physic.*' 

494. Compound Sentences. — ^The members of a com- 
pound sentence may all be of the same class, as in the 
last example. These members are all declarative, and 
the sentence is therefore called a Compound Declara- 
tive Sentence. 

But the members of a compound sentence sometimes 
belong to different classes ; as, " Old age has deformi- 
ties enough of its own ; do not add to them the de- 
formity of vice.'' Here the first member is declarative ; 
the second, imperative. 

IB meant by its having a compound predicate f Kay it have both f • Give an exam- 
ple. Convert the example just given into a compound sentence. When only is a 
sentence compound f 403. What is sometimes understood in the predicate! 
4M. What difference subsists in compound sentences, as regards the class of their 
members? What do we call a sentence whose members belong to different 
8 
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Such a sentence we call a Compound Sentence with 
Dissimilar Members. 

495. Peinoipal Pabts. — ^Every simple sentence and 
every member of a compound sentence has at least two 
principal parts, — the grammatical subject and the lead- 
ing verb. "The cold winds blow." The grammatical 
subject winda and the leading verb hlow are the two 
principal parts. 

Most sentences and members have a third principal 
part, besides the two just mentioned. 

496. K the leading verb has an object, this object 
constitutes the third principal part. " Cold winds blow 
up storms." Here are three principal parts, — the gram- 
matical subject windsj the leading verb ilow, and the 
object storms. 

497. If the leading verb has no object, it is sometimes 
followed by a substantive referring to the same person 
or thing as the grammatical subject, and called the 
Predicate Nominative. Or, it may be followed by an 
adjective belonging to the grammatical subject, and 
called the Predicate Adjective. 

The predicate nominative and the predicate adjective 
constitute a third principal part in sentences containing 
them. 

'* Washington was unanimously ekcted commander-in-chief.^ Here 
are three principal parts, — ^the grammatical subject Washington, the lead- 
ing verb was elected, and the predicate nominative eomfnander-in-chief, 

** Washington was at all times incorruptible.'^ Here again are three 
principal parts, — ^the grammatical subject Washington, the leading verb 
was, and the predicate acyective incorruptible, 

clasaes f 406. How many principal parte must every simple sentence and every 
member of a compound sentence haxel What are these two principal parts t 
How many principal parts do most sentences and members have? 496. In soxn* 
■entences, what oonstltutes tho third principal part f 497. What, in other son- 
tences f Give examples. 
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BXEBCISB. 
, Clarify the sentences; mention their prineipal parts. Select 
the compound subjects and predicates :—GalTleo and Milton both 
ended their days in total blindness.— lIRexhaustible are the beauties 
of nature ; what can equal them in variety ? — ^Miss Caroline Her- 
Bche], sister of the great astronomer, aided her brother in his 
labors, and herself discovered no less than five comets. — ^Love your 
enemies; can anything be more godlike? — ^Men and women too 
often play their part in life as if tiiere were no hereafter.— Pekin 
and Jeddo are the largest cities in Asia. 



LESSON LXVI. 

ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES. 

498. By the Analyeis of a sentence is meant the pro- 
cess of resolving it into its simple parts. 

499. In analyzing a sentence, state its class ; select 
its principal parts; tell by what words, adjuncts, or 
clanses each is modified, and by what these modifiers 
are themselves modified, resolving adjuncts into the 
words that compose them, and clauses into their prin- 
cipal parts and modifiers. If the sentence is compound, 
treat each member iu turn as just described. 

Forms of Analtsis. 

1^0 ,one knew how to use gold more eff^ectucdly than 
Philip^ Tcing of Macedon. 

A siinple declarative sentence. 

The principal parts are the grammatical subject one and the leading 
verb knew. 

The grammatical subject one is modified by the adjective no. 

The leading verb knew is modified by the adverb /toto, which is itself 

488. What is m^ant by the Analysii of a Bentencef 400. In analyzing a sen- 
tence, what most be donet If the tentenoe it compound, how do you proceed! 
Leam the forms of analytia. 
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modified bj the infinitiTe to use, Ihnseis modified b j its olject ffoid, and 
the adyerb ejfectually^ which is itself modified by the adverb more; and 
more is in turn modified by the comparative clause than Philip, king cf 
Mactdony connected with it by^e coi\junction than. The principal parts 
of this clause are the granmiatical subject Philip and the leading verb knew 
understood. The grammatical subject Philip is modified by the noim king 
in apposition with it, which is itself modified by the adjunct of Macedon^ 
consisting of the preposition of and its object Maetdon, 

When lad men comhine, the good mtcst associate ; else 
they vnllfaU^ (me hyone^ o/nurypiHed sacrifice^ in, a con- 
temptihle struggle. 

A compound dedarative sentence. The first member is when had men 
eomhine, the good must auoeiate. The second member is else theg will 
fall J one hy one, an unpitied saerifiee, in a contemptible struggle. 

The principal parts of the first m^nber are the grammatical subject nuii 
understood and the leading verb must associate. 

The grammatical subject men is modified by the artide tlie and the 
acyective good. 

The leading verb must associate is modified by the adverbial dauae 
when had men combine, connected with it by the conjunctive adverb when. 
The prindpal parts of this cUuse are its grammatical subject men, modified 
by the adyective bad,'«DA the leading verb combine. 

The principal parts of the second member are the grammatical sulgect 
they and the leading verb will fall. 

The grammatical subject they is modified, 1. By the noun man under- 
stood, in apposition with it Man is modified by the adjective tme, and 
this in turn by the acyunct by one, consisting of the preposition hy and the 
adjective one modifying the noun man understood, the object of the prep- 
osition. 2. By the noun sacrifice in apposition with it, which is modified 
by the ar^cle an and the adjective unpitied. 

The leading verb will fall is modified, 1. By the adverb else. 2. By the 
adjunct in a contemptible struggle, consisting of the preposition in and its 
object struggle, which is modified by the article a and the adjective con- 
temptihle. 

Tell me wUh whom you associate^ amd IwUl tell you 
what you are. 

A compound sentence with dissunilar members. The first member, 
tell me with whom you associate, is imperative. The secoiid member^ imd 
I will tell you what you are, is declarative. 
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The principal parts of the first member are the grammadcal sulyeci 
ih<nt understood and the leading verb tell. 

The grammatical subject thou has no modifiers. 

The leading verb tell is modified, 1. By the adjunct [to] me^ consisting 
gS the preposition to understood and its otgect me. 2. By the clause toith 
whom yaii associate. The principal parts of this clause are its grammatical 
subject youj which has no modifiers, and its leading verb associate^ modified 
by the adjunct with whom^ consisting of the preposition toUh and its object 
vfhom. 

The second member is connected with the first by the conjunction and. 
Its principal parts are the grammatical subject /and the leading verb toill tell. 

The grammatical subject / has no modifiers. 

The leading verb will tell is modified, 1. By the adjunct [to"] you, con- 
siath^ of the preposition to understood and its object you. 2; By the 
dause what you are. The principal parts of this dause are the grammatical 
sabject you, the leading verb are, and the predicate n<MninatiTe k^o^,— ell 
unmodified. 

EXEBGISB. 

Analyze according to the above forms: — ^The age of chivalry has 
departed. — Is not contentment a pearl of great pricej — The way 
to fame, like the way to Heaven, passes through much tribulation. 
— ^The passage to the East Indies around the Cape of Good Hope 
was discovered in 1497, by a Portuguese navigator. — Omnibuses 
are said to have originated in Paris, not long after the commence* 
ment of the present century. — ^Amid aU thy pursuits and pleasures, 
remember that thou art mortal. — How few persons know what 
idnglass id made of! — I do not think you can tell me what a sponge 
is, can you?— Do not wait to strike, till the iron is hot ; can you 
not make it hot yourself by striking? 



LESSON LXVII. 

ANALYSIS (CONTINUED) 

600. Quotations. — ^A Quotation is a word or passage 
taken, or represented as taken, from some writer or 
speaker. 

501. One sentence is often incorporated.in another as 

600. What i« a Quotation t 501. What two modes are there of intxodntiog a 
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a quotation. When introduced by the conjunction that^ 
the quoted sentence with that forms a clause modifying 
some leading word, and in analyzing must be treated 
like other clauses. When brought in without that, the 
quoted sentence generally modifies some preceding verb, 
and is itself to be analyzed like any other sentence. 
. 502. FoEMS OF Analysis. — Further models follow:— 
Socrates, remembering his wife Xanthi^ppis temper, 
called beauty " a short-lived tyranny "/ and is it not 
both short-lived and a tyranny f 

A compound sentence with d'waimilar members. The first member, 
Socrates^ remembering hU wife Xanthippe's temper^ called beauty ^a short- 
lived iyranny^^ is dedamtive. — ^The second member, and is U not hstk 
sliart4ived and a tyranny^ is interrogatlTe. 

The principal parts of the first member are the grammatical subject 
Socrates^ the leading verb called^ and its object beauty. 

The grammatical subject Socrates is modified by the participial danae 
rememberi7ig his vnfe Xanthippe's temper. This clause consists of the pa^ 
tidple reinemberinffy and its object temper^ which is modified by the pos- 
sessive Xanthippe^s; and this is modified by the noun wife in apposition 
with it, and this in turn by the possessive Aw. 

The leading verb called has no modifiers. 

The object beatUy is modified by the noun tyranny in apposition with 
it, which is itself modified by the article a and the adjective slwrt-lived. 

The second member is connected with the first by the conjunction and. 
Its prindpal parts are the grammatical sutject t^, which has no modifiers; 
the leading verb w, modified by the adverb not ; and the predicate adjec- 
tive short-lived^ and the predicate nominative tyranny (modified by the 
artide a), which are connected by the conjunctions both and and. 

The Spectator justly rema/rTcs thai, " Had Cicero himr 
self pronounced one of his orations with a blanket about 
his shoulders, more people would have laughed at his 
dress than have admired his doquence.^^ 

A simple declarative sentence. 

quotation f How are quoted eentences to be treated in analyzing f 602. Lean the 
fbrma. 
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The principal parts are the grammatical subject Spectator and the lead- 
ing TBib remarks. 

The grammatical subject Spectator is modified by the article the. 

The leading yerb remarks is modified, 1. By the Bdvetb justly. 2. By 
the dause thtxty " Had Cicero himself pronounced one of his aratUms^^ ka. 
This clause consists of a quoted sentence introduced by the conjunction that. 

The quoted sentence Had Cicero^ &c., is a simple declarative sentence. 

Its principal parts are the grammatical subject people and the leading 
▼eri> woidd haw laughed. 

The grammatical subject |)eof>^ is modified by the adjectiye more^ which 
is itself modified by the comparatiye clause than have admired his eloquence^ 
connected with it by the conjunction than. The principal parts of this 
clause are the grammatical subject people^ the leading verb have admired^ 
and its object eloquencCy modified by the possessive his. 

The leading verb wotdd have laughed is modified by the a^unct at his 
dresSy consisting of the preposition at and its object dress^ which is modified 
by the possessive his. 

The base of the quoted sentence is modified by the hypothetical clause 
had Cicero himself pronounced one of his orations mth a blanket about his 
sJioulders. The principal parts of this clause are the grammatical subject 
CicerOyJihe leading verb had pronounced^ and its object oration understood. 
The grammatical subject Cicero is modified by the pronoun himself in ap- 
position with it The leading verb had pronounced is modified by the ad- 
junct toith a blankety consisting of the preposition with and its object Man- 
kety which is modified, 1. By the article a. 2. By the adjunct aboiU his 
shouldersy consisting of the preposition about and its object shoulders^ which 
is modified by the possessive his. The object oration understood is modi- 
fied, 1. By the adjective one. 2. By the adjunct of his orations^ consisting 
of tlie preposition <>^ and its object orations^ modified by the possessive his. 

''That creditors skovld have letter memories than 
dehtors^^^ wittily observes a distinguish^ vrriter^ " is tiot 
to he wondered atP 

A simple declarative sentence. 

The principal parts are the grammatical subject wnter and the leading 
verb observes. 

The gnunmatical subject vniter is modified by the article a and the 
adjective distinguished. 

The leading verb observes is modified by the adverb mttilg and the 
quoted sentence that creditors should have better memories than debtors i$ 
not to be wondered at. 
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Thk quoted aentenoe is simpld and dedantive. Its pi&idpal paxts are 
the grammatical subject, which is the sobstantiye clause that crtditon 
thould have better memoriet than debtors^ and the leading verb is. 

The principal parts of the substantiye diause which forms the gram- 
matical subject are its grammatical subject ereditorSy which has no modi- 
fiers; the leading verb fh4mld have^ also unmodified; and the object 
memories^ wfaidi is modified bj the adyective better, and this is itself modi- 
fied by the oomparatiye clause than debtors, connected with it by the con- 
junction thati. The principal parts of this clause are the grammatical 
subject debtors and the leading verb have understood. 

The leading verb is modified by the infinitive to be toondered at, and Ihis 
Ss itself modified by the adverb not 

Thotcghtless man^ do not temperance and self-restraint 
same you from many evils and promote your happiness f 

A ample interrogative sentence. 

The principal parts are the grammatical subjects temperance and sdf- 
restraint, the leading verbs do save and promote, and the objects yow and 
happiness, belonging respectively to the leading verbs do save and promote. 

The grammatical subjects, temperance and self-restraint, are connected 
by the conjunction and, and have no modifiers. 

The leading verbs do save and promote are connected by the coiy'uno- 
tion and, and are both modified by the adverb not. The leading verb do 
save is further modified by the adjunct from many evUs, cotisisting of the 
preposition from and its object evils, which is modified by the a^ective 
many. 

The object you has no modifiers. The object happiness is modified by 
the possessive your. 

The base of the sentence is modified by the vocative ezpresfflon thought- 
less man, consisting of man, the name of an object addressed, and ths 
adyective thoughtless, by which it is modified. 

EXBBGISE. 

Analyze the /oltdwing sentences : — ^If I am, not mistaken, the 
best nutmegs and pepper come from Sumatra and the Moluccas. — 
How utterly ignorant of human nature is he who has passed his 
days in his study alone, without mingling with the world ! — ^Oast 
thy bread upon the waters ; for thou shalt fiind it after many days. 
— "What did you do during the summer?" asked an ant of a 
grasshopper, who petitioned for food when winter was about set- 
ting in. "I played and sung," answered the grasshopper. ^^Well, 
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now danoe," was the ant's response.-— The following sentence is 
inscribed on Gen. Patnam's tomb-stone : " He dared to lead where 
any dared to follow." 



LESSON LXVIIL 

BLLIPSIS. 

603. Ellipbis. — ^For the sake of brevity, we often 
omit words that are not essential to the sense, but are 
necessary in parsing, to explain the government, agree- 
ment, or relation of the words expressed. Such an 
omission is called an Ellipsis. 

The words omitted are said to be understood. In 
parsing, they must be supplied as they are needed. 

504. Exam/pies. — As ellipses often occasion diflSi- 
cnlty in parsing, it will be well to attend to the follow- 
ing examples. They will serve to explain certain com- 
mon constructions and othere like them. 

1. Ellipsis of the subject of a verb. 

As regards the Crusades, they were certainly beneficial to Europe. 
[Hctc there is an ellipsis of the subject it^ with which the verb regards 
agrees in the third person, singular number : — As it regards the Crusades, 
Ac] 

The names of the twelve tribes were as follows. [In this sentence, as 
10 a conjunctive adverb, and follows agrees with its subject it understood, 
in the third, singular. To make it plural, follow^ because names is plural, 
would be wrong.] 

As far as [it"] concerns England, she is a loser by the bargun. 

Act as [t/] seems best Remember [thou\ thy Creator. 

[Whether /] Sink or swim, [whether /] survive or perish, I am for the 
Declaration. Do not buy more coal than [what'] is needed. 

In future ages, men may need all the land \tha£\ there is. 

Will you go or stay? [/will] Stay, 

Our young friend is more extravagant than [if] is good for him [to be]. 

503. What is meant by an EllipBlst What is said of the words omitted! 
What muft be done in parsing ff 604. Give examples of the ellipsis of the sulijeet 
8* 
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2. ElKpsis of the nonn to which an adjectiyo relates. 

The honorable [body] the Legislature. Charles the Simple [king]. 

The virtuous [persaru] are happy. The professedly virtuous [per8<ms] 
are not always really so. Even the stwrngest [penofui] will sometimes 
fftint by the way. [Virttums being modified in the second sentence by 
the adverb professedly ^ and strongest bemg in the superlative degree, they 
are evidently acyectives relating to a noun understood, and not themselves 
nouns.] 

To be [a] virtuous [person] is to be [a] happy [person], 

3. Ellipsis of the noun modified by a substantive in 
the possessive case. 

It is thine [thy business] to command.— There shall nothing die of all 
that is the children's [property] of Israel— I shall stop at Thomson's [shop]^ 
to get some paper. 

4. Ellipsis of the relative. 

Moses is the meekest man [that] we read of in the Bible.— It is infinite 
wisdom [that] orders all things here below. 

6. Ellipsis of the antecedent of a relative. 

[7%o«e] Who utter slanders do false witness bear.— [iTtm] Whom be 
loveth, he chasteneth. 

6. Ellipsis of a verb. 

[Get] Up and [go] away. — [It is] No matter what I do," I can not please 
you. — ^Washington loved very few as well as [he loved] La Fayette.— The 
enemy [being] at the gates, there was no time for delay 

7. Ellipsis of a preposition. 

The army were ready to oflfer [to] Washington a crown. — ^Few can 
paint like [to] Titian. — Out [for] me some bread. — She mts [on] a horse 
weU. — ^A great many [of] rogues. [In this expression, many is a noun.] 

8. Ellipsis of a conjnnction. 

To the intent [that] ye may believe.— Were I [if I were] there, I 
should make the attempt 

of a verb. Give examples of the ellipflis of a noan to which an adjective relates. 
Give examples of the ellipsis of a noun mod^ed by a substantive in the pooiOWlTe 
oase. Give examples of the ellipsis of the relative. Of the anteoedent of a rala* 
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505. Li a fragmentary fityle, ellipses, even of several 
words, are frequent. This will be seen in the following 
extract from one of Douglas Jerrold's ^^ Caudle Curtain 
Lectures," which will serve as an exercise in elliptical 
parsing. Each sentence may be analyzed as well as 
parsed. 

MBS. OAin>LB DWSLLS OK OiTTDLB's " OSUEL NIQUEOT** OF HXB OH 
BOABD THS BSD BOYXB. 

" Candle, have you looked under the bed ? What for t Bless 
tiie man I Why, for thieves, to be snre. Do yon snppose I'd 
sleep in a strange bed without ? Don't tell me it's nonsense I I 
ahooldn't sleep a wink all night. Not that yon'd care for 
that ; not that yon'd — hnsh I I'm snre I hear somebody. Ko, 
it's not a bit like a mouse. Yes ; that's like you ; laugh ! It 
would be no laughing matter, if — I'm sure there U somebody. 

** — Yes, Mr. Caudle ; now I am satisfied. Any other man 
would have got up and looked himself; especially after my suffer- 
ings on board that nasty ship. But catch you stirring I Oh, no X 
You'd let me lie here and be robbed and killed, for what you'd 
care. Why, you're not going to deep I What do you say? It^9 
the itrange air — and yau^re always deepy in a ttrange'air t That 
shows the feelings you have after what Pve gone through. And 
yawning, too, in that brutal manner I 

'< No, I couldn't leave my temper at home. I dare say I Because 
for once in your life you've brought me out — ^yes, I say once, or 
two or three times, it isn't more; because, as I say, you once 
bring me out, Pm to be a slave and say nothing. Pleasure, in- 
deed ! A great deal of pleasure I'm to have, if I'm to hold my 
tongue! 

*' Dear me I if the bed doesn't spin round and dance about ! 
I've got all that filthy ship in my head ! No, I shan't be well 
in the morning. You needn't groan in that way, Mr. Gaudle, 
disturbing the people, perhaps, in the next room. It's a mercy 
I'm alive, I'm sure. If once I wouldn't have given all the world 
for anybody to have thrown me overboard 1 What are ypi; 

ive. Of a verb. Of a prepoeiUoii. Of a conjunction. 605. In what kind of ityle 
ace elUpaea frequent t 
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flmaclring jonr lipt st, Mr. Candle ! But I know what yon mean 
— of course, jon'd never hare stirred to stop 'em ; not jon. And 
then yon might hare known that the wind wonld hare blown 
to-day ; bnt that's why yon came. 

" What do yon say? A good deal my own fauU t 1 took too 
much dinner? Well, yon are a man! If I took more than l^e 
breast and the leg of that yonng goose — a thing, I may say, jnst 
out of the shell — with the slightest bit of stuffing, Pm a widced 
woman. What do yon say f Lobster $odad t La I how can you 
speak of it ! A month-old baby wonld have eaten more. What ? 
Gooseberry piet Well, if yon'U name that, you'll name any- 
thing. Ate too much indeedl Do yon think I was going to 
pay for a dinner, and eat nothing? No, l£r. Candle ; it's a good 
thing for yon that I know a little more of the value of money 
than that. 

'* It's a mercy that some of the dear children were not drowned ; 
not that their father wonld have cared. Peter was as near 
through one of the holes as — IVe no eueh thing f It's very 
well for yon to say so, but yon know what an inquisitiye boy 
he is, and how he likes to wander among steam-engines. No, 
I won't let yon sleep. What a man you are! Go to sleep, 
indeed ! as if one could never have a little rational conversation. 

'*A miserable creature they must have thought me in the 
ladies' cabin, with nobody coming down to see how I was. Tou 
eame a dozen times t No, Candle, that won't do. I know better^ 
And when I was so ill that I didn't know a single thing that was 
going on about me, and yon never came. Every other woman's 
husband was there — ha I twenty times. And what must have been 
my feelings to hear 'em tapping at the door, and making all sorts 
of kind inquiries — something like husbands I — and I was left to 
be ill alone ! Yes, and yon want to get me into an argument. 
Yon want to know if I was so ill that I knew nothing, how could 
I know that yon didn't come to the cabin door. That's just like 
your aggravating way. But I'm not to be caught in that manner, 
Caudle. No." 

" It is very possible," writes Candle, " that she talked two 
hours more : but, happily, the wind got suddenly up — the waves 
bellowed — and, soothed by the sweet lullaby, I somehow fell 
asleep.^' 
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LESSON LXIX. 

EXPIiANATION OF DIFFICULT C0NSTRTJCTI3NS. 

506. Some of the most common expressions involve 
difficulties in parsing. Many of these have ah-eady 
been explained ; some more are presented below, with 
suggestions to aid the pupil. Let portions of conve- 
nient length be assigned as lessons, and each sentence 
be analyzed and parsed. 

How much [adj,, relating to money understood] is it worth 
[prep.]l — John Jacob Astor was worth nearly twenty millions 
[object -of the prep, worth] of dollars. — ^It is worth while to go to 
Strasburg, just to see the Cathedral. — ^Victory over one's self is a 
victory worth talking of [part used independently, § 440]. 

The wise man is always ready for the ups [noun] and downs 
of life. — ^Every now and then we heard the cannon boom [infln.], 
— ^Thy throne is established of old [adj,, relating to Urne under- 
stood]. — ^Forgive me this once [noun, obj. case, Kule V.]. — ^All 
[o^.] at once the sky was overcast. — ^The news soon spread all 
over the country. — ^If honor is left, all [noun] is not lost. 

What [adv., equivalent to partly] by force, what by policy, he 
took fifty castles. — ^What with hunger, what with fatigue, we 
could advance no farther. — ^What [difference would it make] 
though none live my innocence to tell? — ^What [would be the 
consequence] if an insurrection should break out ? — ^What ho ! 
warriors, have you seen any one of my sisters wandering this way 
[EuleV.]? 

Somehow or other [cuh,], he is always first. — Children manage 
to move about in some way or other [adj.], even if it is on all-fours 
[noun]. — ^You are beaten all hollow [ado.] ; for shame! — ^I wrote 
a month ago [adj.]> — Of the cattle of the children of Israel, died 
not one [animal]. — ^We have more than [what] heart could wish. — 
Hy Mend the doctor's wife has been taken seriously ill. 

FnU many a fiower is born to blush unseen. [Many is an 
ixdj. and relates to flower, which is singular though more than one 
are meant. This is because many a has a distributive force, like 
every ; we say evfiry man, though we mean more than one — all 
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men.] — ^By the bye [nounl hare yon e*er a [corrupted into dry] 
newspaper to lend f — ^We saw ne'er a [corrupted into nary] man 
during our whole ride. [E^er a is equivalent to any ; ne'er a, to 
no. These constructions are analogous to many a ; and e'^er and 
ne*er are adjectives.] 

He is all the time saying that such and such [ac^.] a person 
is to be admired. — What did you find in the drawer ? A ten- 
dollar [ad^,] bill [object of /<mm2 understood], a bright-red ribbon, 
and a twenty-inch rule. — Mj health is so-so [adj.] ; how is yours? 
— ^His own [adj.y relating to people understood] received him not. — 
They are all gone [for have gone, § 856], So much the better [adj., 
relating to it understood]. 

Ellipses, as [it] has been said above, often occiasion difficulties 
in parsing.— [I wish you] Good morning, Harriet; what a fine 
day it is I — ^Long life to the republic ! — [Though we] Go where we 
may, we find traces of sin everywhere. — Go or stay, I am satisfied. 
— To redeem such a sinner as I [am], is indeed a triumph of grace. 
— We have progressed further in art than the ancients [progressed]. 
—They hurt themselves more than [they hurt] us. [In all such 
constructions tJum is a conjunction, and the case of the word fol- 
lowing it depends on something understood.] 

A hundred [collective noun, always construed with a plural 
verb] people [object of of understood] may be killed, yet nobody 
is to blame. — ^A few railroads will soon open up the country. — A 
great many houses are to let in Twenty-eighth Street. — Have you 
a high-pressure steamboat to sell ? — They are so much alike you 
can not tell which is which [inter, pro.]. — Every thing depends on 
[prep., having for its object the substantive clause that follows] 
who your friends are. — At the time that I was there, not a ship 
was in port. — A reward shall be given to whoever [§ 163] shall 
arrest the criminal. 

Science' [Rule III.] self could wish no more devoted follower. 
— The keeper of the forest's daughter has arrived. [More ele- 
gantly, t?ie daughter of the Jceeper of the forest. As first expressed, 
keeper of theforesfs must be looked upon as a complex noun in the 
possessive case.] — Those lips of Washington's [§ 180] are now silent 
forever. — That portrait of my father's needs varnishing. — He has 
bought more books than [what] are needed.— I shall lay in only 
Bs many books as [rel. pro.] are needed. 
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They could do nothing except pray [mfinitive, limiting the 
meaning of the prep, except], — If I were you, I would do nothing 
but wait in patience. — It is likely to injure rather than benefit 
[infin., limiting the meaning of the conj. than) us. — ^Polycarp died 
rather than give up his faith. — He could not do otherwise than 
say what he did. — The hamster rat, rather than yield, will allow 
itself to be beaten to pieces. 

We can but rejoice. — ^We can not but rejoice. [The latter sen- 
tence expresses the same idea as the former, but more strongly. 
Two negatives usually nullify each other and make the sentence 
affirmative, but here they strengthen the negation. But is an ad- 
verb.] — Cyrus did his utmost to please his friends, 

I had as lief cross the ocean as not. [Had cross is evidently a 
corruption ; for the auxiliary had should be combined with the 
participle crossed^ and not the root of the verb cross. The mean- 
ing, as well as the correct form of this expression, is / would a$ 
litf cross the ocean as not. Parse, therefore, as follows : had cross 
is a corruption for would cross, potential mood, imperfect tense, 
&c. / had may have come thus to be confounded with / wouldj 
in consequence c^ the frequent abbreviation of both expres- 
sions into Td,] — ^You had best not disturb her. — A good man had 
rather conceal another's faults than make them known. — You had 
better first see whether you are invulnerable yourself. 

Every one tried to make much [noun] of La Fayette. — ^Never 
make light [noun] of serious things. — Cursed be he that setteth 
light by his father or his mother. — The whole community set 
store by an honest man. — He is so awkward that people are 
apt to make two, of him. — ^Before going, make [intrans,] sure 
[adj., relating to you understood, the subject of make] of the means 
of returning. — ^The village boys make quite free with our orchard. 
— The Hindoo women make away with their children, by throwing 
them into the Ganges. — I will make bold to tell you that you fall 
far short of my expectations. — Have you taken possession of your 
house? 

[To make m^jtch qf and several of the similar expressions just 
presented are sometimes thrown into the passive form, by taking 
the object of the preposition for a subject and incorporating prep- 
osition and noun with the verb. Thus: La Fayette was made 
much of by eoeryhody. Here was made much qf conveys a single 
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idea — wa$ earemed — and most be parsed as a transttiye yerb in fhe 
passive voice. Taken separately, the words can not be satisfac- 
torily pu-sed. Anomalous as this idiom is, it is used by good 
writers.] — Serious things should not be made light ofl — Nobody 
likes to be made fun of. —Many children are made away with 
every year by the Hindoo women. — Salamanca was next taken 
possession of by the British. 

We took it for [a] granted [thing] that yon had started. — ^Have 
they giv^en up the child for [a] lost [child] ? — ^I can not help think- 
ing that you are a little premature. — ^We have a pleasant world to 
live in [adv,], — ^You have as fine a house as anybody need want 
to live in [prep.y having the relative <u for its object]. — ^It is a 
matter that you will gain nothing by alluding to. 

Maugre [prep,] all you can say, I am resolved not to go. — ^lu' 
side the building, despite our efforts, all was confusion. — ^I took 
the cars for Buffalo, via [prep,] Dunkirk, but on arriving there 
fbund myself minus my purse. — A fire came out from before the 
Lord. — Six times three is eighteen. [That is, Three taken six 
times is eighteen. Threey the subject, is a noun in the nomina- 
tive ; times is in the oljeotive, according to Bule Y.] 



LESSON LXX. 

BUBJKCT.— NOMINATIVE INDEPENDENT.— FALSE SYNTAX 

507. Syntax. — ^The following principles apply to 
words combined in sentences : — 

1. One word may agree with another, as verb with 
subject. 

2. One word may relate to another, as adjective to 
substantive. 

8. A word may be put in a certain case on account 
of its relation to some other, as the object of a verb in 
the objective. 

607. State the prinoiplee that apply to words oombined in MQtenoea. 
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4. XTsage often requires the words to be arranged in 
a certain way. 

508. The word syntax mesjiQ a puttinff together. That 
part of grammar which treats of the relations and ar- 
rangement of words put together is called Syntax. 

The rules that bear on these relations are called the 
Rules of Syntax. Violations of these rules are called 
False Syntax. 

509. In the preceding lessons have been presented, 
as they were needed in parsing, seventeen rules of syn- 
tax. These will now be reconsidered in detail. Their 
application in different cases will be explained, and 
additional principles relating to the construction and 
arrangement of sentences will be laid down. The 
various errors into which there is a -liability to fall in 
speaking or writing, will be presented for correction 
under the several rules, as False Syntax. 

The reasons for making the corrections should in all cases be given, 
according to the models. After the sentences are corrected, they may be 
analyzed and parsed, in whole or in part, at the pleasure of the teacher. 

RULE I— Subject. 

510. A substantive that is the subject of a verb is in 
the nominative case. 

511. Abrangement. — ^The subject generally precedes 
its verb. 

512. Exceptions. — ^In the following cases, the subject comes after the 
verb ; if the tense is compound, after the first auxiliary : — 

1. When the verb is in the imperative mood, first or second person; 
as, " Pause «w now." " Repent ye." 

608. What does the word syntax mean t In grammar, what is meant by Syntax t 
What is meant by the Rules of Syntax t What is False Syntax f 609. Why are 
the rales of syntax now repeated f 610. Recite Rule I., relating to the subject. 
6U. How does the subject generally stand, as regards its verb t 612. What four 
exceptions are noted ff What is sometimes the effect of placing the subject after 
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2. When the verb is used interrogitiTely; as, "Are y&u 8afe^* "Wifl 
Howard ever be forgotten ? " 

8. When if or though^ denoting a suppoation, is suppressed ; as, " Had 
the British heea wise, they would have listened to the colonists [for, Jfihe 
British had been wise, Ac.]." 

4. When a wish is expressed with the potential ; as, *^ Maj Justice 
triumph ! " 

The subject may, in other cases, particularly in poetry, follow its veib, 
— and often with fine efifect ; as, " How beautiful is nature ** " Let there 
be light, sidd Ood, and there was light,^ 

RULE n. — ^NoMiNATivB Independent. 
513. A substantive used independently is in the 
nominative case. 

£xAicpLSS.^*^e being away, the work suffers. — Conscript /o/A^rs, with 
you it rests to punish guilt — Oh, wretched day I — My country — where is 
she now? — ^His last words were, "My wife! my child T — James I. would 
not allow his subjects to approach him,-— a course that always gives dissat- 
isfaction. — ^The reputation of being tk wit \b not worth much. — ^I had no 
su^icion of its being you. 

614. Caution. — ^Every substantive that appears to be used independ- 
ently is not really so used. The case may depend on a word understood. 
"Farewell! a pleasant voyage ! ** Here voyage is not in the nominative 
independent, but in the objective, the object of the verb wish understood 
— / wish you a pU<uant voyage. So, at the close of a letter, "Your 
obedient servant, Henry Jones.^ Servant is not nominative independent, 
but nominative after the verb am understood — I am your obedient servant. 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

Undeb § 510. They said they could run faster than me. 

[ Corrected,— Thej said they could run faster than 7. Me must 
be changed to /, the nominative case, because it is the subject oi 
the verb could run understood.] 

Her and me are going to tiie fair.—The Bermudas^ were dis- 
covered by Juan Bermudez. — Them that help themselves deserve 
help. — Few are so industrious as her. — ^Who interrupted me just 
now? Me. — ^Whom do you suppose arrived last night ?— Where 

the verb t 613. Beoite Rule IL, relating to the nomlcative Independent. Otve CK* 
amplee. 614 "What caution is given t Illustrate thla. 
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are him and 70a staying? — ^Edible birds'-nests' are in great favor 
"with the Ohinese. — Which of you tore that curtain? Not me, but 
him. — You certainly can not think that you are happier than us. — 
Kangaroo's are found only in Australia. — ^Thee needst not have 
rebuked me so severely. — Him who honestly earns his bread by 
the sweat of his brow, all men respect; but him who is too proud 
to work is esteemed by none. 

Ukdbr § 513. Oh blissful hour, and thrice-blessed us that see it! 

[Corrected. — Oh blissful hour, and thrice-blessed toe that see 
it ! Us must be changed to we, the nominative case, because it is 
used independently.] 

Him that hath eyes to see, let him see. — ^Thee guiding us, spirit 
of art, we shall surmount the diflSculties of the way. — Us absent, 
matters will probably be neglected. — ^Her having died, the estate 
reverted to her mother. — ^Ah miserable us ! why are we thus for- 
saken? — ^Him having been mentioned as a suitable party, would it 
not be well to offer him the situation ?~Them that are athirst, let 
them all come and drink. 

And her, the sportive, guileless forest maid. 
Where is she now ? Ah I ask the flowers that fade. 

BXBBCISB IN YARIBTT OF BZPBBSSIOK. 

Vary the form of the following sentences without altering their 
meaning, hy substituting for the dependent clause in each another 
clause containing a nominative independent and a participle. 

As she is a general favorite, there ai'e few that do not miss her. 

[Vaebed.^ — She being a general favorite, there are few that do 
not miss her.] 

' After he had been defeated, the senate once more returned to 
the city. — As they are in the wrong, I do not feel called on to 
apologize. — ^They have no claim to the rents, inasmuch a4 we are 
owners of the property. — Since you and T have agreed on terms, 
I can not see why any one should interfere. — I shall go to see 
Heuben and Ralph to-morrow, for they are the principal parties 
interested. — ^As she and her sisters are acquaintances of mine, I 
will introduce you with pleasure. — Inasmuch as Maria, you, and I, 
are the principal heirs, it is proper that we should be present when 
the will is read. 
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LESSON LXXI. 

SUBSTANTIVES MODIFYING NOUNS.-FALSB SYNTAX. 



RULE in. — Substantives modifying Nouns. 

515. A substantive tiiat modifies a noun denoting s 
different person or thing by implying possession, origin^ 
or fitness, is in the possessive case. 

Examples. — Grace was in all her steps. — Elizabeth's reign was longer 
than Manfs. — ^I expect to attend St. Peter's [church] to-morrow. — We 
called at the Mayer's [office]. — ^That clock is mine [my property]. — The 
governor of New York's message. 

616. When there are several modifying substantives, they are aU in the 
possesdve case. If they separately modify different nouns, each has the 
sign of the possessive. If they jointly modify the same noun, the posses- 
sive sign is annexed only to the last. If John, George, and Henry have 
different fathers, I say " John's, Gorge's, and Henry's father have ar- 
rived ; " that is, John's father, George's father, and Henry's fkther. If they 
are brothers, I say ** John, George, and Henry's father has arrived." John 
and George are still in the possessive case ; but, as all three substantives 
jointly modify the same noun, father expressed, the sign of the possessive 
is annexed to the last only. 

617. When a modifying noun has another noun in apportion with it 
in the possessive case, the sign of the possessive is annexed only to the one 
nearest the noun modified; as, ** Jeremiah the prophets Lamentations." 
*' The prophet Jeremiah's Lamentations." ** I saw it at Mosely's [store], 
the jeweller that has just opened on Main Street." 

618. When a modifying noun is followed by an adjunct or adjective, 
the sign of the possesave is annexed to the latter and not to the noun ; as, 
" the mskjDx of Troy's visit," "Richard the Lion-hearted's career." — Mayor 
of ^oy'tfpid Richard the Lion-hearted's must here be parsed as complex 
nouns in the possessive case, for the whole expression is made posses^ve. 

516. Recite Role III., relating to sabBtantives modifying nouns. Give exam- 
plea. 616. When there are several modifying substantives, in what case are they I 
If tbey separately modify different noons, which takes the sign of the possessive I 
Which, if they Jointly modify the same noun Y 617. When a modifying noon has 
another noun In apposition with it, which takes the sign of the possessive casef 
618. When a modifying noun is followed by an adjunct or a^jecUva, whara dosk 
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Sach constructions, however, it is best to avoid ; say ** the visit of the 
mayor of Troy," " the career of Richard the Lion-hearted." 

619. A succession of possessives is inelegant ; as, ** Our minister's son's 
partner's brother-in-law's store." Substitute for one or more of the posses- 
aves of with the objective, or other words denoting the relation implied ; 
as, ** The store belonging to the brother-in-law of the partner of our min- 
ister's son." It would not do to change each of the possessives to of with 
the objective : ** The store of the brother-in-law of the partner of the son 
of our minister." This repetition would be as inelegant as the former one ; 
variety is essential. 

520. The possessive case and of with the objective are not always 
equivalent. Thus, the Lor^ts day is Sunday; but the day of the Lord is 
tJie day of judgment. We may speak of theflovoer of the field^ but not 0(f 
the fUl^i flower. 

521, Abrangement. — ^The modifying substantive in 
the possessive, for the most part, immediately precedes 
the noun modified. 

622. The modifying substantive and the noun modified may be sepa- 
rated by an adjective or adjectives relating to the latter; as, "Nature's 
richest and most beautiful garb." 

They must not be separated by a clause ; as, "Our friends', for fnends 
they certainly are, attentions were most agreeable." Alter thus : " The at- 
tentions of our friends, for friends they certamly are, were most agreeable." 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

Undbb § 515. I have just read Josephns history and Isocrates' 
orations. 

{Corrected. — ^I have jnst read Josephus's history and Isoerates't 
orations. Josephus must be changed to Jo8ephtis*s, and Isocrates^ 
to l80crates\ the possessive case, because they respectively modify 
the nouns history and orations by implying origin. — Still better 
(§119), the orations of Isocrates,] 

Xerxes expedition signally failed. — ^Who's history of the Thirty 

the sign of the poeseasive apx>ear t How must encb ezpressioiiB as mdywr of 7Voy>« 
be parsed ? How may such expressions be improved t 510. What Is said of a 
succession of possessives f What is said of the repetition of qf with the ohjecii vo f 
How may such ineicganoies be corrected f 620. Give examples showing that the 
possessive case and qf with the objective are not always equivalent. 621. What is 
the usual position of the modif^ng substantive t 622. By what may the modify- 
ing substantive and the noun modified be separated t By what must th«y not be 
sepamtedf 
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Years War is the best! Sohillers. — ^Two months notice has be«i 
given to those tenants of yonr's. — ^There was as mnoh pride in 
Diogenes' tnb as in Platos well-spun gannents. — ^Achilles mother 
dipped him in Btyx' silent stream. — ^Whosoever's life is npright, 
peace and happmess shall be his\ — ^Do jon attend St. Thomas* 
church ? No ; All Soul's. — ^The countess' dress was more magnifi- 
cent than the duchess' or any one else. — ^For goodness sake, employ 
your talents for your fellow-creatures benefit. — ^Here are Perkins 
Arithmetic, Brooks Ovid, Bobbins Xenophon, and Tacitus Life of 
Agricola. 

UiTDKB § 516. I have bought Andrews' and Stoddard's Latin 
Grammar, and Worcester and Webster's Dictionary. 

[Corrected, — ^I have bought Andrews and Stoddard's Latin 
Grammar, and Worcester's and Webster's Dictionary. The pos- 
sessive sign must be omitted after AndreiDs\ because but one 
grammar is referred to, produced by Andrews and Stoddard 
jointly. The possessive sign must be annexed to Wbrcesterj be- 
cause two dictionaries are referred to, produced by Worcester and 
Webster separately.] 

A small stream separates my brother and sister farm. — ^It would 
be hard to decide which were the greater, OsBsar or Napoleon's 
victories.^ — ^Adam's and Eve's Creator is our Creator.— The Bank 
of England was established in William's and Mary's reign. — Who 
was Jacob's and Esau's father? — ^Who were Saul and David^s 
father? — ^Whose store is that? It is either Lee's, Jacques' and 
Company, or Harris'. — ^France, England, and America's interests 
are all difierent. 

nin)ER § 617. The emperor Augustus' reign. — ^Augustus the 
emperors reign. — ^Peter the Hermits eloquence. — ^Abemethy's the 
great physician's practice. — The papers are at my cousin's, the 
lawyer. — You will find it at Mason, the draper and tailor's on 
High Street. 

nin>EB § 518. First make gra/mmatical ; then change to the more 
elegant form^ of with the objective: — Goliah's of Gath spear.— The 
Queen of the Sandwich Islands proclamation.— The colonel's of the 
regiment's orders. — ^The captain of the Erebus daughter. — I wish 
you would get somebody's else x>ermission. 

Uin>SB § 519, 520. Mary's teacher's brother's child was taken 
sick to-day.— The house of the sister of the pilot of the Albany 
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boat was robbed last rngbt. — ^Rome^s and Greece^s glory, their 
heroes^ exploits and their authors^ genius, are still the brightest 
ornaments of the historic page. — The press's liberty is one of onr 
chief bulwarks. — The intellect's march is now as rapid as ever. 

Undbb § 522. Good Queen Bess's, as she is commonly called, 
reign, was one of the most glorious in English history. — Such was 
this impostor's, if we may so characterize him, career. 



LESSON LXXII. 

OBJBOT. -OBJECTIVE OF TIME. -FALSE SYNTAX. 



RULE IV.— The Object. 

523. A substantive that is the object of a verb or 
preposition is in the objective case. 

EzAMPLKS. — Some read books amply for amtisement. — Surveying the 
einmtry on this side [of] the Yarroui^ I found some cbanning situations. — 
It is past two o^ clock [for on the clock"]. — ^You are [by] five dollars richer 
than yon were. — Do procure [for] her a situation. — ^I forbid you [to ap- 
pear in] my presence. — ^He was taught [m] philosophy by Nevaton. 

624. Do not introduce a preposition to govern the object of a transitive 
verb. " Consider of my offer." Consider is a transitive verb, since it 
affirms an action exerted on my offer; the preposition o/ should therefore 
be omitted. 

J$25. Do not make an intransitive verb govern an objective. ** He win 
soon repent him of Ms crime." The verb wUl repent is intransitive, since 
it affirms an action not exerted on any person or thing ; him should there- 
fore be omitted. ** Beware the tempter." Beware is intransitive; the 
preposition of should therefore be introduced, to govern tempter. — ** Be- 
ware ofihe tempter." 

626. A verb may have several objects, connected by a conjunction ; as, 
** Cherish ^'iM^»c«, charity, and truth."" 

627. A verb may be followed by two objectives, one of which is its ql>- 

623. Recite Rule IV., relating to the object. Give examples. 524. Point oat 
the error in the sentence Consider qf my offer. State the rule that applies. 
625. Point out the error in the sentence Betoare the tempter. State the rale that 
applies. 620L How many objects may a verb have! 687. By what may a verb be 
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jeot and the other in iqypoeitioii with this olject; as, "Thej caU Walter 
Soott the wizard of the North." Walter BcoU is in the objectiYe, bong 
the object of the Terb caU; wizard is in the otgectiye, in apposition with 
Walter Seott. 

628. A yerb is frequently followed by two objectlTes, the former of 
which is the object of a preposition understood, while the latter is the 
object of the yerb ; as, ^* We promised [to\ the best ^>eaker a prize." 
" Thrice they offered [to] Caesar a crown." " WUl you buy [for] me a 
telescope*" 

If the objects are transposed, the preposition is inserted; as, *'We 
promised a prize to the best speaker." ** Thrice they offered a crown to 
Caesar." " Will you buy a telescope for me ? " 

When such constructions are thrown into the passiye form, the object 
of the yerb, and not that of the preposition, must be made the subject ; as, 
" A prize was promised to the best speaker," not " The best speaker was 
promised a prize." ** A crown was thrice offered to Caesar," mot ** Caesar 
was thrice offered a crown." 

529. A yerb in the passiye yoice can haye no object. A substantiye 
in the objectiye case, following such a yerb, is generally goyemed by 
some prepoffltion understood ; as, " Eyen this fayor was denied [to] himJ* 
" He was expelled [from] the kingdotn,'^ 

630. Ayoid making the same word the object of a yerb and prepom- 
tion, or of two prepositions separated by interyening words. *" They not 
only themselyes yigorously prosecuted^ but called on their allies to aid 
them tn, the war.'" Correct thus: " They not only themselyes yigorouriy 
prosecuted the war, but called on their allies for aid." ** I would haye 
you pay deference to, and place confidence in, the friends that I leaye you." 
Correct thus : ** I would haye you pay deference to the friends that I leaye 
you, and place confidence in them." 

531. Abeangement. — ^The object generally stands 
after the governing word, but sometimes precedes it, 
particularly in solemn and poetical style. 

Examples. — ^I give you my peace. Bdemn style. My peace I give 
unto you. 

f()Jlowed f 628. When two objectivefl follow a verb, of what are they sometunes 
respectively the objecte f If the objects are transposed, what chaoge is made in 
the construction 7 When such constructions are thrown into the passive form, 
What must be made the subject of the verb t 629. When an objective follows a 
verb in the passive voice, by what is it governed ? 630. Of what must a word no* 
be made the object ? Give a sentence in which this rule is violated, and show how 
to correct it. 681. What is the poBition of the object t 632. What dasa of ^ 
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He Utob wHhin the city's walla. PoeHeai. He liTes the city's walls 
within. 

682. The rdatives and interrogatlTes always precede thdr goyerning 
Terfo. 27iat and as always precede the goyerning preposition ; the other 
reUtiyes and the interrogatiyes often do so in familiar style. We say, '* The 
man that I met, that I spoke to.^ ** The man whom I met, idiom I spoke 
to, or to whom I spoke." " Whom did I meet ? ** " Whom did I q>eak 
to, or to whom did I speak ?" 

RXJLE V. — OBjBcrrvB without jl Pbxposition. 

533. A modifying substantive, denoting time, direc- 
tion, extent, quantity, or value, often stands in the ob- 
jective case without a preposition. 

Examples. — ^I am twenty years old, this yery day. — ^Three times he 
rose. — ^A sick man always wants to go home, — She rode a mile, — ^A well 
fi^jfeet deep. — ^This wheat will measure fifty buahehy and will weigh sixty 
pounds to the bushel. — ^He chai^ged me a dollar for this book. 

In the examples jiist ^yen, no preposition can be supplied to goyem 
the objectiyes in italics. But in many cases prepositions are used or un- 
derstood, and then Rule IV. applies. " On Monday last he started for 
the south,^ " Our western prairies often extend for miles,^ ** A cubic 
foot of gold would be [6y] many pounds heayier than a cubic foot of 
coal." 

634. To is omitted before homey north, south, &c., when not modified 
by other words, but expressed when they are modified : as, ^' He went 
home, north, south;" but, '* He went to his home, to the north, to the 
fiimlistant south." 

FALSE STNTAX. 

Ukdsb § 523. Who should I trust, if not he who I have lived 
with for years? 

[Oorreeted. — Whom should I trust, if not him whom I have 
lived with for years ? WTio must be changed to tohom, he to him, 
and who to whom, to be in the objective case ; the first whom 

always precede their goyerning verb t What wordf always precede their goyern- 
ing preposition t What words often do sot 633. Becite Rule V., relating to a 
modifying substantive denoting time, &o. Give examples, and state what each 
•bjectiye denotes. 684. Give the rule relating to the preposition to before homst 
norPi, mnith, Ac. 

9 
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being the object of the verb should truity h4m of ihould trutt 
understood, and the second toJioin of the p]:<eposition with,] 

I love 70. — ^Let all the world give homage, and they praise 
that never praised before.— Who did Dr. Jones appoint as his 
execntors ?— We will meet you and he this evening. — ^Let who- 
ever you wish, be present. — ^I mentioned those that I had seen, 
and she among the rest — ^Between you and I, there is something 
wrong in that family.— Despite ye aJl, I will succeed. — ^We have 
not had many Nero's in modern times. — ^Take care who you give 
that letter to. — ^What has become of the Washingtons' and Frank- 
lin's ?^ — ^Let the scholar confine himself to his studies, and he that 
wishes to be safe avoid the vortex of politics. — ^Notwithstanding 
the persuasions of my Mends and she whom I loved more than 
ihey all, I determined to return. 

Undsb § 524. I do not recollect of any parallel case in his- 
tory. — He will conunence with his studies next week. — ^No per- 
son that respects himself can allow of such liberties. — ^Why will 
men pursue after pleasure ? — ^Man wants for little here below.— 
She will not permit of any interference. — We have tried in vain 
to discover about liis plans. 

Under § 526. Fare thee well. — ^Retire thee into the drawing- 
room. — ^We should beware us of evil practices.— I fear me there 
are spies abroad. — Sit thee down and rest thee here. 

Ui^DBB §528. Washington was offered kingly power.— It 
seems as if I were grudged even the food I eat. — When a visitor 
COQie^ ill, he should be handed a book. — ^I was told a very sin- 
gular story. — He was allowed a pension in consequence of his 
ft^viciJs. 

UiTDEB § 580. The nutmeg tree is a native of, and is still largely 
cultivated in, the Moluccas. — ^We should not only respect and obey, 
birt; try to pay every attention to, our parents. — ^The natives of 
Iceland collect great quantities of, and realize quite a profit by 
exporting, eiderdown. 

Uin>EB § 533. A man of three-score years old. 

[ Corrected, — ^A man three-score years old. Of must be omitted, 
because years^ being the objective of time, needs no prepo- 
sition.] 

Dig a pit of six feet deep.— If it rains on to-morrow, I shall 
want to return to home without delay. — ^I met a lady of firom 
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twenty to thirty years of age.— For three times the straggle was 
renewed. — ^For these I will charge yon at a dollar a dozen. 



LESSON LXXIII. 

SUBSTANTIVES IN APP08ITI0N.-FALSB SYNTAX. 



• 

RULE VL— SuBSTANnvBS in Apposition. 

535. One snbstantiye joined to another denoting the 
same person or thing, is in the same case. 

Examples. — ^The fables of -fiaop, a Phrygian slave, — ^Wolsey, the 
butcher's son, rose to be a cardinal. — ^Wolsey the cardinoTs career termi- 
nated unfortunately. — Homer wrote two great works, the Iliad and the 
Odyssey. — I heard it myself. — ^I Daniel saw a vision. — ^Ye gen^roHon of 
vipers. — Father Matthew has done much for temperance in Ireland. — ^The 
evangelist John was bom in Bethsaida. 

The leading substantive generally precedes the other, but not always, 
as will be seen by the last two examples. 

586. Substantives in apposition are frequently introduced by the words 
oa, or^ that ts, namely (vi^.), to vfit, ** France has always looked upon 
England as her enemy [in apposition with £ngland]J" '*The czar, or 
emperor^ of Russia, is now at Moscow." " The Helvetian republic, that is 
Switzerland, has given many proofs of its attachment to liberty." ^^ Three 
children of Henry YIII. reigned after him; namely [viz., to wit] Edward 
VI., Mary, and Elizabeth^ 

587. A substantive repeated for emphasis often stands in apposition 
with the same word previously used; as, **They are tyrants, unfeeling 
tyrants, tyrants from whose tender mercies nothing is to be hoped." 

588. A noun may be put in apposition with a clause or member of 
a sentence; as, ** Pocahontas informed the colonists of the intended 
massacre, — a favor that was not soon forgotten." As the clause or 
member has no case, the case of the noun in apportion is not thus 

636. Beoite Role VI., relating to substantiveB in apposition. Give ezamplM, 
and state with what each substantive that illustrates the rule is in apposition. 
How does the apposition snbstantive generally stand t 686. By what are snbstan' 
tives in apposition frequently introduced ? 637. 'With what does a substantive 
repeated for emphasis often stand in apposition t 688. With what, besides a sub- 
stantive, may a noun be put in apposition t In such eonstruotions, what is th« 
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MlUed; it may be regarded m in the nominatiTe independent, aooordbig 
to Rule IL 

639. A noun in apposition with a plural substantiye, or with two or 
more singular substantiyes taken together, must be in the plural ; as, ** We 
must not make ourselyes gluttons." " Washington and Adams, the first 
presidents," 

640. The pronouns all, these, both, and such, are put in apposition 
with more than one singular substantiye taken together; as, ** Hun, (xoth, 
and Vandal, — all were Ihere.** "Scipio and Hannibal were both great 
generals.^ 

641. The singular pronoun each is put in apposition with a plural sub- 
stantiye; as, **They looked out each for himself.'' 

642. In* the expressions each other (properly applied to two) and one 
another (to more than two), each and one are in apposition with some pre- 
ceding substantiye. ** Be ye loying to one another : " one is in the nomi- 
natiye case, in apposition with ye ; another is in the objectiye, after the 
preposition to, — be ye loving, one to ano^/ter.-^** Righteousness and Peace 
haye kissed each other : " each is in the nominatiye, in apportion with 
Righteousness and Peace ; other is the object of have kissed, — ** I giye yon 
to each other : " each is in the objectiye, in appomlicm with you; other is 
also in the objectiye after to, 

643. There is no apposition in the following cases, even though the 
substantiyes refer to the same thing: — 

1. When one substantiye is in the subject and the other in the predi- 
cate ; as, ** Prussia is a kingdom." Kingdom is in the nominatiye after 
the yerb, according to Rule VIL 

2. When of is introduced, to, govern the latter substantive ; as, " The 
kingdom of Prussia." * 

8. Between the parts of a complex proper noun(whidi should be taken 
together m parsing); as, Cape Horn, the Ural Biver, Gilbert Motier de 
La Fayette, 

4. Between the relative and its antecedent The religion subsisting 
between these is pointed out in Rule YIIL 

644. When the substantives are in the possessive case, the dgn of the 

case of the noon in apposition t 689. When must the apposition noun be put In 
the plural ? 540. With what are the pronouns ail^ theee^ bothy and sitoh pat in ap- 
position t 641. 'With what is each put in apposition t 642. In the expressions each 
other and one another, bow are each and one used t Parse ow and another in the 
sentence Be ye loying one to another. Parse each and other in the sentence Right- 
eoueneee and Peace have ki—ed each other, 648. Spedty the four eases in which 
there is no apposition. 644. When the suhstantivet are in the posaeiiive ( 
which takes the sign of the possessive t 
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poflseflsiYe ia used but once, with the <me nearest to the noun modified ; 
as, ** HU datiiBS as edUcr are yery arduous." *^ Leaye it at the doctar't 
[office], mj friend on Broadway.** '* Take this prescription to JRll, the 
apothecary's [shop]," 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

Undeb § 535. I loye the generous man, he whose great heart 
Wide opens to enfold a fellow man. 

[Corrected. — ^I love the generons man, him whose great heart, 
&c, Ee must be changed to Am, to be in the objectiye case, bo* 
canse it is in apposition with the objective fnan^ 

Harvey, him who discovered the circulation of the blood, 
flourished in the time of King Oharles I. — ^Milton visited Galileo 
in prison, he who made so many discoveries in Natural Philoso- 
phy. — ^Will you thus requite me, ungrateful men — ^I who have 
toiled for you — ^I who have lost all but life in your defence ? — 
Captain Grant, he that conmianded the Yizen, I used to count 
among my most intimate friends. — ^He loves you well, all ye that 
hear my words. — Have you read any of the works of Hannah 
More, she who was so popular at the commencement of the pres- 
ent century ? 



LESSON LXXIV. 

SUBSTANTIVES AFTER VEEBS. -FALSE SYNTAX. 



RULE VJU. — Substantives afteb Verbs. 

645. A verb that has no object takes the same case 
after as before it, when both words refer to the same 
person or thing. 

EzAMPlES. — ^Prussia is a JHngdom [same case as Prussia^ — ^nomma- 
tive]. — ^I know Prussia to be a kingdom [same case as Prussia^ — objec- 
tive]. — Who was Pericles ? [ Who is in the same case as PericleSj — ^nomi- 
native.] — ^It was «Ac.— Did you know it to be her f 

546. Rule VII. refers to intransitive verbs of existence, such as 6e, ie- 

64S. Recite Rule VII., relating to BubBtantivea used after verbt. Oive exam- 
pies, and point out the substantive before and after the verb in each. 646. What 
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MMiM, t%tm out; abo, to the tranatiTe verbs cally name^ make, appoint^ 
eonnder, regard, and the like, in the paasiye Toioe. *' JBe has been, be- 
come, preddent" ** He hoe been called, made, appointed, elected, cha$en, 
president^ 

547. The words after and before, as used in this rale, refer to the 
grammatica], and not to the actual, order. In most cases, the two corre- 
spond ; but the eubfect of the verb is always to be r^arded as before it, 
and the other sitbetantitfe as after it, no matter what position they may 
actually occupy. The gnunmatical order may be reversed ; as, ** Who art 
thou?" 7%mi isthe subject or nominatiTe before the yerb ; who is in the 
nominative after it. — ^Both substantives may precede the yeH> ; as, " I know 
not what he is called." — ^Both substantives may follow the verb; as, *^ Are 
you a Frenchman / " 

548. The substantive before the verb is sometimes omitted; as, ** [For 
a man'\ To become a profound scholar requires long and patient study." 
Scholar is in the objective after to become, because man understood is in 
the objective before it 

549. The substantive before the verb may be a clause. As this clause 
is the subject of the verb, it stands in the rektion of the nominative case, 
and the substantive after the verb is also in the nominative. ** To write 
well is a great accomplishment [nom.]." '* Why he did it Ib a, mystery 
[nom.] to me." 

550. Rule Vn., of course, applies to participles. **By becoming a 
Quaker, Penn incurred his father's anger." Pcfin, to whidi the parti- 
ciple becoming relates, is in the nominative case before it, and Quaker is 
therefore in the nominative after it 

551. A participle may be used independently. A noun standing after 
a participle thus used, has no substantive before it with which to agree, 
and, being used independently, is in the nominative case. ** Does not the 
mind revolt at the thought of being a murderer? " *' The crime of bemg 
a young man is too atrocious to be forgiven." Murderer in the first ex- 
ample, and man in the second, having no substantive before the pus 
ticiple being with which to agree in case, are in the nominative inde- 
pendent 

552. Exception to Eulb VlL — ^When the substan- 

verbs are referred to in this rule ? 647. What is the meaning of the words after 
and b^ore in this rule ? How does the g^rammatioal order compare with the actoal 
order t Give examples in which theydlflbr. 648. Which substantive is some, 
times omitted t 549. What may the substantive before the verb bet In what 
case, then, is the substantive after the verb t 650. To what, of course, does Bole 
VII. apply! Give an example. 66L In what case is a substantive after a psr- 
ttoiple used independently t 552. State the exception to Bule VIL What do 
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tive before the participle is in the possessive case, the 
substantive after it is not put in the possessive, but in 
the nominative ; as, " The news of my having turned 
soldier [not soldier^ a] soon reached the village." " His 
being a Frenchman has nothing to do with the matter." 
Soldier and Frenchma/n, may here be regarded as in 
the nominative independent. 

Some grammarians teach that the substantive thus used after a participle 
is in the posses^ve case, with the sign of the possessive omitted. But, when 
a pronoun stands in this construction, it is unmistakably in the nominative 
and not in the possessive ; as, ** I had no suspicion of its being (fuy [not 
<Aeir]." It is fair to conclude that a noun in the same construction is in 
the nominative also. 

Others condenm this construction altogether and would substitute an 
equivalent clause ; as, ** The news that I had turned soldier,^ &c.. ^* The 
fact that he is a Frenchman,^ &c. " I had no suq)icion that it toas theyJ* 
As, however, the construction in question is employed by good writers and 
often expresses the idea more neatly than any other, there is no reason 
why it should not be used. The substantive after the participle simply 
constitutes an exception to Rule VII., and is to be parsed as in the nomi- 
native independent. 

553. This rule and the remarks under it are further illustrated in th« 
foUowing 

PASSING EZEBCISE. 

No carpet knight was he. — ^What is a noun? — ^Be followers of 
virtue. — ^To be called a great man is quite different from really 
being one. — ^How the western continent became peopled, is still 
an unsettled question. — ^Who would incur the imputation of being 
a malicious slanderer ? — ^N^obody likes the idea of being called a 
fop. — One critic approves of what is called mere bombast by an- 
other.-^On account of there being but few present, the lecture 
wA postponed. — ^Her being an heiress is certainly nothing against 
her. — Bentley has the reputation of being the best Greek scholar 
that England ever produced. 
-i, 

Bome grammarians teaeh respecting this constraotion t What objection is there to 
thief What do others say of thi« oQUStmetiont Is there any good reason for 
eondemningitf 
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VJLLSB SYNTAX. 

UiTDXB § 646. Did you sappose it was me? 

[Corrected, — ^Did jou suppose it was If Me must be changed 
to /, to be in the nominative after the verb wae, it being in the 
nominative before it.] 

Did you suppose it to be I ?-t-Did you think that little ill-formed 
man was me ? — ^If I were you or her, I would put a stop to such 
proceedings. — ^You know not whom he may turn out to be. — He 
is not the person whom he pretended to be, or who you supposed 
him to be. — ^It was my brother that you saw, not me. — ^It makes 
no diflferenoe whom or where you are, always be i)olite. — ^Why 
did you say it was him? — ^The 2d[i8souri and the Mississippi are the 
longest rivers' of North America. 

Undbb § 661. I had no idea of its being him. 

[Corrected. — I had no idea of its being Tie. Sim must be 
chfljiged to Tie, the nominative case, because it is used independ- 
ently.] 

llie possibility of their turning soldiers' never occurred to me. 
— I have no doubt of its being her. — ^They entertained no suspi- 
cion of its being me. — ^We had no hope of their becoming such 
scholars'* 



LESSON LXXV. 

PRONOUNS.— FALSE SYNTAX. 

654. The case of a pronoun is determined by the 
rules already given. These suffice for parsing ; but, to 
avoid errors in speaking and writing, we must look to 
other things also as well as case. 

555. A pronoun takes the person, number, and gen- 
der (when it has gender), of the substantive for which 
it stands. 

" Franklin loved TiU eountry, Victoria loves her country, the Swiss love 
iTieir country, we love our country.** Here the pronoun changes first from 

666. What detarmineB the person, number, and gender of a pronoun t Ulna' 
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masculine to feminine [his to her], then from singnlar to plural [her to 
their\, then from third to first person [their to mir]^ in consequence of 
similar dianges in the substantiYe for which it stands. 

556. Exception. — Sometimes a pronoim, in stead of 
agreeing in number with the word for which it stands, 
agrees rather with the idea- conveyed ; as, " Israel had 
pitched their tents in the desert." Here Israel is sin- 
gular, but it means the Israelites, and hence the pronoun 
referring to it is put in the plural. 

** I hare ten dollars, and shall put t< in the Savings' Bank to-morrow.^ 
If I mean ten single dollars or separate coins, I should say ^^put them in 
the Savings* Bank ; " but otherwise, though dollars is plural, one amount 
is implied, and the pronoun, agreeing with the idea conveyed, stands in 
the singular. 

657. Many a is always used with a angular noun, as many « <tme, 
many an idle toord; but the idea conveyed is plural. A pronoun standing 
for a noun preceded by many a, in the same member, agrees with the noun 
in the singular , but in B./ollomng member agrees with the idea conveyed 
and is plural. *^ During this persecution, many a martyr shed his blood ; 
and their names are still embalmed in the memory of the church.** 

558. A pronoun referring to a collective noun is put 
in the singular when the individuals referred to are 
taken as one whole, but in the plural when they are 
taken separately; as, "Here the little band lost some 
of its best members." " The whole band eagerly 
plunged into the river to drink their GM.^^ 

559. The collective nouns /e«^, manyy hundred, thousand, &c., preceded 
by the article a, always take a pronoun in the plural ; as, ^* A few lost tlieir 
lives ; a great many had their limbs broken.** 

560. A pronoun standing for two or more singula^ 
substantives connected by and expressed or understood, 

trate this. 658. With what does a pronoun sometimes agree, in stead of the word 
for which it stands ? Give examples. 657. With what mmiber is many a always 
used t In what number is a pronoun that stands for a noun preceded by many a? . 
558. In what number is a pronoun put, that refers to a collective noun ? 559. What 
collective nouns always take a pronoun in the plural t 660. In what number is a 
pronoun that stands for two or more lingular substantives connected Ijandt 
9* 
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must be in the plural ; as, " Martha and Mary were 
weeping for thevr brother Lazarus." "Faith, hope, 
charity, had left their mark on his character." 

561. But the pronoun must be put in the smgular, 

1. When the Bubstantives for which it stands are but different names 
for the same person or thing ; as, ** This great phyadan and suigeon could 
heal others; AimwZ/ Ae could not heaL" 

2. When the substantives are limited by edM^, every, ov no; as, "Every 
waving tree and every rippling brook has iU lessons for the thoughtful 
mind." 

662. Singular substantives connected by and dUo, and too, and not, 
but, if not, or as well as, are taken separately, and have a pronoun in tlie 
smgular; as, "Brazil, and India also, is noted for its valuable diamonds." 
"Not only Wellington, but Nelson, greatly distinguished himself in this 
war." " The lord, as well as the b^gar, has Ms troubles." 

663. A plural pronoun referring to substantives of 
different persons is put in the first person in preference 
to the second, and the second in preference to the third ; 
as, " You and he and I will prepare our lessons, if no- 
body else does." " You and he will not disobey ycmr 
mother." 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

Under § 555. There is such a noise tbat one can not collect 
their thoughts. 

[Corrected, — ^There is such a noise that one can not collect his 
thoughts. Their must be changed to his, the singular number, 
because one, the substantive to which it refers, is singular.] 

Every-body ought to have regard to the dictates of their own 
conscience. — No one can tell what trials may await them to-mor- 
row. — ^A cow gives every token of distress when its calf is taken 
from it. — Any one can secure the reputation of being a good critic, 
if they will find fault with every thing and every-body. — ^Let a 

66L In what two cases must the pronoun he put in the singular t 662, What con- 
nectives show that singular substantives are taken separately ? In what number 
must a pronoun he, that refers to singular substantives so connected f 663. What 
is the rule for the person of a plural pronoun refMrring to substantivea of difforent 
persons t 
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jotmgman be temperate, industrious, and upright, and people will 
be sure to respect and trust them. — ^When the buffalo is wounded, 
they turn furiously on their pursuer, and sometimes trample him 
to death. — ^They carved cherubim out of Parian marble, and jdaced 
it over the shrine. . 

I have lost the scissors. Have you seen it?— That duck has 
lamed his right foot. — Every animal, however small, has some 
weapon with which they can defend themselves. — The tongs should 
always be kept in*its place. — She saves her wood-ashes, and sells 
it to a soap-maker. — ^Thrifby men, when they have received their 
wages, do not spend it for liquor. — ^We sent for the regalia, but the 
manufacturer said that he had not finished it. — ^As I was looking 
at the heifer, he suddenly started off and ran down the lane. — 
Each horseman put their lance in rest. 

Undkb § 557, 558. Many a flower is bom to blush unseen, and 
waste their sweetness on the desert air. — Many a book is published, 
that is positively injurious ; if it were committed to the flames, it 
would be a blessing to the community. — ^No wonder that many a 
poet has sung the name of Washington and immortalized it in their 
noblest strains. — ^The jury separated, to get its dinner, — ^The court 
has rendered their decision. — The crew were next called on deck, 
to receive its orders. 

Undeb § 560. Hard and soft soap differ from each other in the 
materials that enter into its composition. — Shem, Ham, and 
Japhet, went into the ark with his father Noah. — My son, my 
daughter, do not distress yourself. — ^Adversity, affliction, tempta- 
tion, ought we not to be ready for it all? — ^I have tried blue and 
red ink, but it does not write so well as black. 

Undeb § 561. The druggist and apothecary on the corner will 
hereafter close their store on Sunday. — ^My friend and benefactor, 
do not withdraw yourselves from my embrace. — ^Your son and heir 
would do well to alter their ways.— No lord, no kmg, can ei^joy 
themielves more than I.— Each of the Scipios and each of the 
Catos had their admirers. 

Undeb § 562. Roger Williams, and Oalvert i^so, showed the 
liberality of their views by allowing freedom of conscience in relig- 
ious matters. — It was Cleopatra, and not Semiramis, that killed 
themselves by the bite of an asp.— ^Powhatan, as well as Focahon* 
tas, now did all in their power to conciliate the colonists. 
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Uhdbb§568. ItdkLbothherandjoatoBeethesapermtendent 
and satisfy themselyes.^ — Haj sister Fanny and I go to her annt^s 
this afternoon?— I most have met James and yon, bnt I did nol 
recognize either of them. 



LESSON LXXVI. 

PRONOUNS (OONTINUKD).- FALSE SYNTAX. 

664. A pronoun standing for two or more singular 
substantives connected by or or nor^ must be in the 
singular ; as, " Neither Venice nor Genoa retains the 
proud position it once held." 

565. But if one of the substanliyes is plural, it is placed last, and the 
pronoun is made plural ; as, ** Neither Yenice nor the States of the Churdi 
retain the proud position t?ley once held." 

566. If the Bubstantiyes are of di£ferent persons, the pronoun must be 
used in the proper person with each ; or the sentence must be so altered 
that the pronoun may be omitted. *^ Neither James nor I will allow our 
children to grow up in ignorance ** Wrong, because our is plural As 
there is no pronoun applicable to both James (whidi is third person) and/ 
(which is Jir8t)y use a separate pronoun for each : ** James will not allow 
his children to grow up in ignorance, nor will T mineJ" — " Either my wife 
or I will come for our children on Tuesday." The meaning here preventa 
us from correcting as in the last case (*^ Either my wife will come for her 
children, or I for mine"), as the children belong to us jointly. We must 
therefore get rid of the pronoun altogether: ** Either my wife or I wiU 
come for the children on Tuesday." 

667. When the substantives are of the third person mngular, but of dif- 
ferent genders, as the personal pronoun is the same in the plural for both 
genders, but not in the mngular, there is a tendency to use the plural ; as, 
^^ Neither Alfred nor EUen were perfect in their lessons." *^ An author or 

564. In what number is a pronoun that stands for two or more singular sub- 
stantives connected by or or nor 7 566. If one of the substantives is plural, wha* 
is the rule t 566. If the substantives are 6t different persons, what is said of the 
pronoun ? Give examples of the two modes of correction suggested. 667. When 
the substantives are of the third person singular, bnt of different genders, whsl 
tendency is there f What is the rule for the pronoun in this case ff What substi^ 
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Miihoress should not think that the public are bound to receive them with 
favor." 

These sentences are wrong. Substantives connected by or or nor are 
taken separately and require a singular pronoun. Correct by using the 
pronoun m the proper gender with each; as, ** Neither was Alfred perfect 
in Am lessons, nor Ellen in hersJ* Or, when it can be done, use a term of 
common gender that will embrace both the substantives, and let the pro- 
noun agree with it in the masculine in preference ; as, ** A writer should 
not think that the public are. bound to receive him with favor." 

568. A noun denoting an inanimate object personified (§ 98) has gen- 
der, and a pronoun standing for such a noun must agree with it in gender; 
as, ** Famine, with his wan cheeks, gloats over hie victims." ** Plenty 
trips along, scattering her fruits as she goes." 

569. In a given sentence, pronouns referring to the same substantive 
must be of the same number and the same form. ** Tfiou hast always repaid 
me with ingratitude, and do you now ask a greater favor than ever?" 
Wrong, because in the second member the pronoun is changed to the 
plural. Correct thus : ^* and dost thou now ask," &c. ** Tou have put 
your hands to the plough, and will ye now draw bade?" Wrong, because 
in the second member the form of tiie pronoun is changed. Correct thus: 
«< and will you now draw back ? " 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

Under § 564. If Seth or Methusaleli grew in wisdom as they 
grew in years, what knowledge they must finally have attained I 

[Corrected, — If Seth or Methusaleh grew in wisdom as he grew 
in yeai;|L what knowledge he must finally have attained I They 
must be changed to he, because it stands for the singular substan- 
tives Seth and Methuealeh^ l^onnected by or,] 

Walter Jones or his brother William just passed with their face 
tied up, as if they had met with an accident. — If you want a good 
house or farm, I can tell you where to find them. — ^Neither talent 
nor wealth should be laid away in a napkin, by those who are 
fortunate enough to possess them. — ^We have no evidence in their 
public acts, that either Charles I. or Charles 11. deemed it worth 
their while to consult the happiness of their subjects. — ^Neither 

tutlon Ib suggested for the substantives f 568. What is said of a pronoun standing 
for the name of an Inanimate object personified t 668. What rule is laid down for 
pronouns referring to the same substantive in a given sentence I How is this rule 
Violated in the first example t How, In the second t 
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Fl«to nor Aristotle thonglit it proper to make known to the world 
at large those more important doctrines which thej freely tanght 
their foUowers. — ^Peace can not be restored till either Austria or 
Hnngarj shall surrender their claims. — We should not envy our 
neighbor health, wealth, or any other blessing, but, on the con- 
trary, should feel glad that he possesses them, even though they 
be denied to us. 

IJndeb § 565. If you want a good house or desirable lots, 1 can 
tell you where to find it. — Neither talent nor riches should belaid 
away in a napkin, by those who are fortunate enough to possess 
it.— Neither Plato nor the other ancient philosophers thought it 
proper to make known to the w(N*ld at large those more important 
doctrines which he freely taught his foUowers. — ^Peace can not be 
restored till either the Hungarians or Austria shall- surrender its 
claims. 

Under § 566. Neither you nor any honorable man ought to be 
ashamed to ask the forgiveness of your friend, when you have 
wronged him. — Thou or I must abandon his claims. — Neither he 
nor you promised your wives to return before to-morrow. — ^Here 
is an opportunity for you or me to distinguish ourselves [to gain 
di8tinetion],'^l^either he nor you should promise yourselves suc- 
cess in such a cause. 

Under § 567. A true-hearted man or woman will never insult 
their inferiors. — Neither the king nor the queen seems to concern 
themselves much about the welfare of their subjects. — ^No boy or 
girl should disobey their parents. — Every gentleman alf& lady 
should t^emember that they are re8po^sible for the example they 
set to the world. — ^If you see my brother or sister, tell them I will 
not be home to-night. 

Under § 568. Spring trips along, scattering its blossoms as it 
goes. — ^The Earth is ever a bounteous mother to its children. — 
Time mows down rich and poor alike with its relentless scythe. — 
Hope breathes many a delightful promise into the ears of its 
votaries. — How many are wooed to destruction by Pleasure With 
its syren songs I — ^There is no orator so persuasive as Fashion ; it 
has but to open its lips, and nobody thinks of gainsaying its words. 

Under § 669. Fame you know to be a dream ; wilt thou then 
barter thy soul for it? — Let falsehood be a stranger to your lips, a 
stranger to thy heart. — ^Listen ye men of Bome, you who proudly 
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call Bomnlns your father.— Fools may your soom, but notiihy envy 
nose. 



LESSON LXXVII. 

BELATIVE PRONOUNS.— FALSE SYNTAX. 



RULE Vm.— Relatives. 

670. A relative agrees with its antecedent in person 
and number. 

A relative does not agree with its antecedent in case. This depends on 
its relation to some word or words in its own clause. Several of the re« 
marks in the last two lessons apply to relatives, as will be seen in the 
following 

Examples ofRuleVHL — I who [1st, singular, agreeing with /] speak. 
—Thou who [2nd, sing.] speakest — He who [8rd, sing.] speaks. — ^We who 
[1st, plural] speak. — ^You who [2nd, plu.] speak. — ^They who [8rd, plu.] 
speak. — ^Many a man that [8rd, sing.] passes for a hero is really a coward. 
— ^Beaumont and Fletcher, who [plural, agreeing with two singular antece- 
dents connected by and] are always named together, wrote some fine lyrics. 
— ^This great physician and surgeon, who [sing., as but one person is de- 
noted by physician and surgeon] could heal others, could not heal himself. 
— ^Every tree and plant that [sing., agreeing with antecedents preceded by 
every] blossoms, testifies to the goodness of our Creator. — ^You and he and 
I, who [Ist person preferred] know our lessons, will not be kept in. 

571. When there are two or more substantives, either of which, as far 
as the sense is concerned, may be the antecedent, the relative agrees with 
the nearest ; as, " I am the party that [8rd, sing., agreeing with party^ not 
/] is to blame." "It is I that [1st, sing., agreemg with /, not it] am to 
blame." 

672. If the antecedent is a dause, the relative is in the third person, 
Bingnlar ; if two or more clauses, in Ihe third, pluraL " He is witty, which 

570. Becite Rule VIIL, referring to relatives. On what does the case of a 
relative depend f Give examples of the rule, and name the antecedent in each 
ease. 671. When there cure two or more Bubstantives, either of which, as far as 
the sense is concerned, may be the antecedent, with which does the relative agree! 
(72. In whal person and nunber is the relative, if the antecedent is m clause f If 
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[8rd, sing.] I regard as no great advantage.^ ** Whether the daflsios & 
dpline the mhid, and whether an acquaintance with them is of any practieal 
benefit in life, v^ieh [8rd, plural] are both important questions, eveiy 
scholar must decide for himself.** 

678. The rektive connects its clause with the leading part of t^e sen- 
tence. A conjunction, therefore, should not be used before a rdatiye, 
unless there are two or more relative clauses to be connected. '*Dr. 
Johnson, Ihe author of the Dictionary, who [not and who] wrote the 
* Lives of the Poets,* flourished in the reign of George IL and George IH** 
But, if there are two relative clauses, and may be used ; as, " Dr. Johnson, 
who wrote the Dictionary and whose * Lives of the Poets* has been much 
admired, ranks high as a critic.** 

6Y4. A sentence must not commence with a relative referring to an 
antecedent in a previous sentence. Use this or these instead. ** This 
[not iohieh] having been done, we agam set saiL** 

575. Who, which, that. — Who^ as already stated, 
relates to persons, or animals and things personified ; 
which, to animals and things only. 

576. That is equally applicable to persons, animals, 
and things. It must be nsed in stead of who or 
whichy 

1. When both persons and things are referred to ; 
as, " Look at the artists and master-pieces that ancient 
Greece produced." Here neither who nor which would 
be applicable to. both the antecedents. 

2. When who is the antecedent, to prevent repe- 
tition ; as, " Who that hateth his brother can love 
God?" 

3. After a superlative ; as, " Hannibal was the dead- 
liest enemy that Home ever had." 

611. That is also generally prefiprred to who or which, 1. After same, 
ally and the ac^jectives verif and no ; as, ** Washington was the very man 

the antecedent consists of two or more clauses f 573. When only may a eonjnno- 
tion be used before a relative ? Why is this ? 674. With what must a sentence 
not commence ? 676. To what does who relate t Which7 ThcU 7 676. What an- 
tecedents require the use of that in stead of toho or whichi After what degree 
muat that be used t 677. In what three eamw U that gen«raUy prefen«d to tpAo or 
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thai the colonies needed.^ 2. When the antecedent follows t^ •«, it toot, 
&c. ; as, ** /^ was I that knocked*^ 8. When the antecedent is a collective 
noun ; as, ** The committee that was appointed immediately opened a sub- 
scription,'* 

678. That implies a closer connection with the antecedent than who or 
which. It is therefore generally used when l^e relative clause restricts 
and is essential to the meaning to be conveyed But it must not be used 
when the relative clause merely states some additional fact, and can be 
left out without injury to the sense. Thus : — ** A man that [restrictive] 
possessed great eloquence could lead the Athenians at his will.'' " Perides, 
who [not that^ because additive] possessed great eloquence, could lead the 
Athenians at his wilL** 

679. When the relative refers to the antecedent simply as a name or 
character, which must be used, not who or that; as, ^^ Such were the trials 
of Job, which has come to be regarded as another name for patience." 
" Solomon appears to the greatest advantage as a judge, which he was 
even to the meanest of his subjects." 

580. PosrnoK. — ^The relative, with its clause, should 
stand immediately after its antecedent ; as, " Those 
who break the law deserve punishment," not " Thoae 
deserve punishment who break the law." 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

Undbb § 578, 574. The elephant, the largest of qnadrnpeds, 
and which sometimes attains the height of fifteen feet, can easily 
draw a load that six horses can not move. — ^The whig candidate 
for the presidency was Taylor, the hero of Buena Vista, and who 
was elected by a small miyority. Who dying before his term of 
office expired, Fillmore became president. — In February, 1848, a 
mechanic, digging a mill-race for Captain Sntter, a Swiss, and who 
had settled in Hie valley of the Sacramento, discovered among the 
sand some particles of gold. Which news having spread, thou- 
sands at once flocked to California from the Atlantic states. 

Undbb § 576. There were not cars enough to transport the 
passengers and baggage which had arrived at this point.— The 

whichl 578. Which relative implies theelosest connection with the antecedent! 
When, therefore, is thaJt generally used f When must it not be used f 579. When 
mnst tDhich be used, and not who or thaX'i 680. What is th« proper position fcf 
the relative and its elause t 
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most yaloable article which is prodaced bj inseetS) is silL— 
Who, I ask, who looks upon the heavens studded with stars, can 
doubt that there is a God ? — ^Boas are the largest serpents which 
are known. — I could not help admiring the good-natured country- 
people and the baskets of splendid fruit, with which the market 
was filled. 

Under § 577. I am the same man which I was ; it is jou who 
have altered. — ^There is no man who sinneth not. — ^He who does 
all which he can, should be commended, though it be but little.— 
Nations which do not foster education can not hope to prosper.— 
Birds which live on animal food are called carnivorous. — Birds of 
paradise, that are much prized for their beautiful plumage, are 
found chiefly in New Guinea. — The family whom I visited, can not 
be the same which you refer to. 

Undbb § 580. He is a common-place man, that has no friends 
and no enemies. — A man should first count the cost, who is about 
to build a house. — Alfred freed England from the Danes, who 
showed as much courage in war as wisdom in peace. — ^Even those 
philosophers fell far short of modern enlightenment, who ad- 
vanced furthest in the search for wisdom in ancient times.— Those 
evil-disposed persons should be driven from society, who take 
pleasure in slandering their neighbors. — On this voyage, the cap- 
tain treated the sailors very harshly, who had never been known 
to do so before. 



LESSON LXXVIIL 

PRONOUNS (CONTINUED). -FALSE SYNTAX. 

581. When two or more relative clauses referring to 
the same antecedent are connected by a conjunction, 
the same relative must be used ; as, " No man that 
loves his family, or thM [not who] regards his own 
happiness, will give way to intemperance." 

But, when one of the clauses is restrictive and the other not, thai i« 

Ml. What nde !• laid down respecting two or more relative olauMS lefwrlnf 
to the Mine antecedent f When one of the danaee is raetriotiYe and the ether 
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used m the restrictiTe elause, iHiich is placed finH, and who or vthieh 
without a oo^junctioii in the other ; as, ** The part that was left, which 
was more yaluable in appearance than in reality, was given to Adher- 
bal." 

582. Do not use the adverb where for in which^ or 
whence for from which^ unless place is referred to lit- 
erally. 

We say, ** Travellers are in doubt as to the spot wher$ Palmyra once 
stood." '* The harbor whence we sailed was gay with flags.** But, ** They 
presented a document in which [not tohere'] their grievances were set 
forth." *^ The premises /rom which [not whencel they drew these conclu- 
sions, were false." 

583. Do not omit a preposition and relative, con- 
necting parts of a sentence ; as, " The winter the Pil- 
grims landed, was remarkable for its severity." Sup- 
ply in whieh after winter. 

584. Do not make a pronoun stand for an adjective 
or a finite verb. 

This rule is violated in the following sentences : — "Never be ungrate- 
fill, for this is one of the most heartless of sins." " He declared that he 
would not retreat, which would be equivalent to giving up the cause as 
lost" Correct thus : — " Never be ungrateful, for ingratitude is one of the 
most heartless of sins." *^ He declared that he would not retreat, for that 
to do 80 would be equivalent to giving up the cause as lost." 

685. Do not use the pronoun them for the adjective 
those, or the pronoun what for the conjunction that. 
" I will never believe but what [that] you might have 
saved them [those] trees." 

586. Pronouns must be so used that there may be 
no doubt for what they stand. Do not, therefore, make 

not, what Is the rale f 682. When only may where be used for in toAtcA, and 
whence for/rom which 7 683. What must not be omitted f 684. For what mnet a 
pronoun not be made to stand t Give examples of the violation of this rule, and 
the modes of correotion. 686. For what mast them and what not be asedt 
686. What is essential In the use of pronouns ? What rale is laid down respect- 
ing personal pronouns f Give examples of the violation of this rale, and show how 
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the same personal prononn represent different persons 
or things in the same sentence. " 

Errors of this kind are frequent, and may be corrected in different 
ways. "The fanner told the lawyer that his ox had gored hU horse." 
Say *■ Tour ox has gored my horse^ or * My ox has gored your horse^ as 
the case may be. " Pope wrote to Addison that he was aware of his secret 
efforts to injure his reputation." Say of the secret efforts of the latter^ 
&c. " A man does not always appreciate his friend^s kindness, when he 
sacrifices his comfort to promote his happiness.'' Say his friends^ kind- 
ness^ when they saerijiee their comfort to promote his happiness, 

"We were struck with the grandeur of the scenery in the neighbor- 
hood of this cascade, and could not help admiring t^.** Admiring what? 
Th» grandeur, the scenery, or the cascade ? The sentence must be altered 
so as to determine wUch is meant " We could not help admiring the 
striking grandeur of the scenery in the neighborhood of this cascade.** 
Or, " Struck with its grandeur, we could not help admiring the scenery 
in the neighboriiood of this cascade." Or, " We could not hdp admiring 
this cascade, which was surrounded by scenery of striking grandeur." 

587. A pronoun should not be used with its substan- 
tive, in a relation which the substantive may itself 
properly sustain. 

" Regulus haying reached Rome, he urged l^e senate not to accept the 
terms proposed by Carthage." Omit Ae, and thus make Eegulvs the sub- 
ject. " Whatever we desire, we are very apt to hope t^." Omit it, ** ii 
is hard indeed, the lot of the poor when they are attacked by ndoiess.'* 
Say, ** Hard indeed is the lot of the poor, when," &c 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

TJndeb § 581. A ruler that administers the laws with jiistice 
and who consults the happiness of his subjects, will always be re- 
spected. 

[Corrected, — ^A ruler that administers the laws with justice and 
th^ca consults the happiness of his sabjects, will always be respected. 
Who must be changed to that, because th^t is used in the previoos 

It may be corrected. Show what is wrong In the sentence We toere struck with the 
grandeur qf the scenery in the neighborhood qf this cascade, and could not hOp ad- 
miring it. Alter the Bentence in three ways, so as to determine Its wM»M*^ng 
587. State the role relating to a proaoun and its substantive. 
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relative clause with reference to the same antecedent, the two 
clauses being connected by a conjunction.] 

Such travellers as have penetrated into the interior of Africa 
and who have given us an account of their explorations, repre- 
sent it as abounding in game. — What surprises me most, and 
which may well surprise every-body, is that men will so far lose 
sight of their own interests as to fall into intemperance.— -Persons 
that have been Hind from their birth, but who have opportu- 
nities for instruction, can be taught to read with facility. — The 
cotton that is raised on these islands, and which always commands 
a better price than the ordinary qualities, is one of the staples of 
the state. 

Undkb § 582, 583. Can you remember the book where you saw 
the passage ? — There are characters where there seems to be no 
redeeming feature. — It is useless to speak of the authors whence 
Milton drew his inspiration. — Gibbon sometimes utters senti- 
ments whence we can derive no good. — He has produced a 
volume well calculated to interest the class it is intended. — 
What else could Bnrgoyne do in the circumstances he was 
placed? 

Under § 584. When there are too many laws, they are con- 
stantly violated ; which always has a bad effect on the commu- 
nity. — We love to see a man modest, which is generally a sign 
of merit. — After an illness of a few days, Washington died; 
which was the cause of great sorrow to the country at large. — 
Hannibal wintered at Oapua, which proved the ruin of his 
army. 

Under § 585. Jackson had no fears but what he would pre- 
vent the further advance of the British. — ^We have bought some 
of them French roses. — Do you like them fuchsias as well as ours? 
— I have no apprehensions but what he will be in time. 

Under § 586. Helen sent Mary a pot of jelly, which she said 
she had made for her husband. — "No man should allow another 
to commit a crime, if he can prevent him. — ^Why did not the friends 
of Hamilton and Burr do their best to prevent the duel between 
them ? — The simplicity of the style maintained throughout this 
book, has always led me to admire it. 

Under § 587. William and Mary, they have no love for study. 
— ^It is singular the labor that men will undergo to avoid labor. — 
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Koflsnth haying taken reftige in Tnrkej, he was now for a lime 
safe. — ^It is not always right, what a man thinks to be right- 
There is no politician, whom, however high he may stand in the 
eyes of the world, we shall not find him selfish and nnscrapnloos. 



LESSON LXXIX. 

ABTIOLEB.-FALSB SYNTAX. 



RXJLE Vm.— Abticlbb. 

588. An article relates to the word whose meaning 
it limits. 

ExA]iPLis.^ul tie the holiest thai can bind mem together. — 7%e ka 
we talk, the less trouble we are likely to M into. — 77ie prodigal [penotu] 
often come to want — Charles the Bald [kinff\. — If all the planets are in- 
habited, what a countless thf(mg of liviDg beings most pass before the 
Creator's eye I 

689. The articles must not be interchanged. ** He does not look like 
the man of talent" Change the to a, because no particular man of talent 
is referred to. 

590. An or a mnst not be used with a plnral nooB. 
" He borrowed a tongs from a hut a long ways off." 
Correct thus : — " He borrowed a pa4r of tongs from a 
hut a great distance off." 

591. No article must be joined to nouns used in 
their widest sense, or to the names of qualities, passions, 
states of being, &c., taken generally, and not as belong- 
ing to a particular object. 

We say, ** Lead us not into temptation [not the temptation] ; deliver 
us from evil [not the evil].^ But we speak of ** the temptations of the 

588. Becite Rule VIII., relatlDg to articles. G-iye examples, and in each tell 
to what the article relates. 589. In the sentence He does not look like the man ^ 
talentf what change should be made, and why ? 690. With what must an or o not 
be used? 591. To what nonns mnst aa article not be joined f When mnst the 
article be prefixed to the names of qoaUtles, passions, states of feeling, Jbct 
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world," ** the evil of sin.** So, " Patience is a virtue ; " but " the patience 
of Job." When we limit the meaning of the noun to a particular object 
with the preposition o/J we must introduce the article. 

592. No article must be joined to the names of the arts and sciences, 
or words used merely as tities ; as, " Columbus was well versed in geog- 
raphy and mathematics [not tfie geography and the mathematics],'" *^ The 
supreme executive officer in Russia is called Czar [not a Czary^ 

593. When two or more nouns joome together in the same construction, 
the article need not be repeated unless they are contrasted; as, "The 
energy and ambition of Napoleon were equalled only by his selfishness." 
But, ^* We admire the energy, but not the ambition, of Napoleon." The 
article is here repeated, because the nouns are contrasted. 

594. If one of the nouns does not admit an article before it, place it 
first; as, " Mathematics and the classics should both be studied as a men- 
tal discipline," — ^not the classics and' mathematics, for then the article 
would appear to limit the meaning of mathematics also. 

695. In making a comparison, if we refer to one per- 
son or thing viewed in different characters or capacities, 
we must use the article but once ; if we refer to two 
persons or things, we use it twice. 

^^ Shakspeare was a greater poet than actor." Here we refer to but one 
person, and say that he was greater as a poet than as an actor. If we re- 
peat the article — "Shakspeare was a greater poet than an actor" — ^we 
mean than an actor vtas^ and refer to two different parties. 

596. So, when a noun is preceded by two or more ai^jectives connected 
by a conjunction, if but one person or thing is referred to, place the article 
before the first adjective only ; but, if more than one, use the article 
with each adjective. If we mean one spot, partly black and partly blue, 
we say "a black and blue spot"; but, if we refer to two spots, one all 
black and the other all blue, we say " a black and a blue spot ". 

597. Few means not many ; little means not much. By putting the 
article a before them, we make their meaning positive ; a few, a little, 
mean some. It is better to have a few virtues than/cw virtues, and a little 

602. To what elfle mast an article not be Joined? 593. When two or more nonni 
come together in the same conatruction, when may we use the article but once, 
and when must we repeat itf 694. What must be done, if one of the nouns does 
not admit an article before it f 695. In making a comparison, when must we use 
the article but once, and when must we repeat it ? 596. When a noun is preceded 
'by two or more adjectives connected by a conjunction, when must the article be 
used before the first adjective only, and when before eaoht 597. What does/ew 
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money than litile money. A person may be commended for haying fiw 
yiees, but not for haying a few, 

598. Abeangbment. — ^The article generally precedes 
its noun, but sometimes follows it ; as, the fourth chap- 
ter, chapter the fourth. 

599. When both an article and an adjective are joined to a noun, the 
usual order is article^ adjective^ noun; rarely, as in the last examine, nowa^ 
article^ adjective, 

600. The adjective stands before the article and noun, when theexpres* 
aons all ihe^ both the^ many a, such a, tohat a, are used ; as, both the 
hemispheres, 

601. When the adjective is modified by a«, how, so^ or toOy the artide 
stands immediately before the noun, and the adjective with its modifier 
either precedes both or follows both ; as, too terrible a doom, or a doom too 
terrible. When the a<]yective is modified by any other adverb, the order 
is either artide^ adjective^ noun, or better article, noun, adjective. We say 
a dazzlingly bright eye, or better an eye dazdingly bright* 

602. When the adjective is modified by several words, the article pre- 
cedes the noun, and the acyective with its modifying words follows it ; as, 
a character hvely in every point of view, 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

Ukdbb § 589. A diphthong is the combination of two vowels in 
one syllable. 

[Corrected, — ^A diphthong is a combination of two vowels in 
one syllable. TTts must be changed to a, becanse a diphthong, 
one of the kind bat no particular one, is defined.] 

By the variation of the compass is meant a deviation in the 
direction of the needle from due north. — ^Few flowers are so beau- 
tifdl as a dahlia.*— An eagle is the emblem of America. — ^A whale 
is the largest of fish. — Critics are not agreed as to what animal 
Job means, when he speaks of a leviathan. — She is entitled to the 
third of her husband's property. 

mean f What doee little mean? What is the effect of patting a "beforp/eirand 
little 7 Illustrate this. 698. What is the uflual position of the article Y 699. When 
both an article and an adjective are joined to a noun, what is the usna] order t 600. 
In what ezpresBions does the adjective precede the article and nonnt 001. Whatfi 
the order, when the adjective is modified by a«, how, so, or too 7 What is the order 
when the adjective is modified by any other adverb I 602. When the «4jectiT« !■ 
tnodifled by Meveral words, what is the ord«r t 
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Undsb § 590. I have just ordered a splendid regalia.— Abont 
thia time, people were alarmed by a singular phenomena in the 
Bkf. — ^The crime was committed in a thick woods. — ^I can not cnt 
with snch a doll scissors.^When you go to market, bny me a hen 
and chickens. 

Undbb § 591, 592. The apteryx is a cnrionskind of a bird with- 
out the wings. — Which most not be used when a reference is made 
to persons. — The law is Jnst, bnt it operates hard in the particular 
cases. — ^Neither the famine nor the pestilence destroys as many as 
the sword. — Osesar was now again saluted as the dictator. 

. Undeb § 598, 594. Europeans can stand the heat, but not ma- 
laria, of Africa.— It is the justice, as much as wisdom, of a magis- 
trate, that we admire. — The law and politics engaged his attention 
by turns. — ^The dahlia, as well as fuchsia, is a native of America. 

Undeb § 595. A mastiff makes a better watch-dog than spanieL 
— ^Many a boy that is sent to college would make a better black- 
smith tha^ a scholar. — ^A German acquires the English language 
more easily than Italian. — Michael Angelo was as great a painter 
as a sculptor. ^ 

Undeb § 596. Farmer Ball has a black and white cow, and lets 
them both run on the road. — ^A black and a white cow was run 
over by the locomotive last Tuesday. — ^The past and present con- 
dition of Greece present quite a contrast— The upper and lower 
cities have a very different appearance. — ^There is a black and a 
blue spot where I struck my arm. 

Ukdeb § 597. I am happy to say that he has little sense of shame 
left. — ^We can point with honest pride to few American sculptors.— 
They have run through their property, and now have a little left. 



LESSON liXXX. 

ADJEOTIVES.'FALSB SYNTAX 



RULE X. — ^ADjEcmvBs. 

603. An adjective relates to the substantiye whose 
meaning it qualifies or limits. 

e03. Recite Rule X., relating to MU«otiTM. aiye example!, and in each tell 
10 
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EzAMPLis. — T^ruth is eternal, — We are ali mertal. — 7b retrtai is ioh 
pouible, — Thai the beet prifUinff-preseee art made in the United Siatet k 
eerfatM.— Tlie ungraUpd [perume\ are tiie»riaa&£^-»To be [a] mrtwxek 
\yiMLn\ is to be [a] haff^ \man\* 

604. Use ihie and thai with singular noons oidy, theu and tlum odIj 
with plurals. Say HtU eort of mai, not then $ort, beeanse son is aogii- 
lar; these tidengsy not thU tidrnge^ beeanse tidings is plnraL 

60ft. This here and these ^ere^that there and Aftose '<re, are gross entMa 
Ck>rrect bj omitting the adverbo thi s boy, not this here boy, 

606. Few ToisisiiB not many: little meuoB not muclL Few, fewer, faeest, 
are therefore used with reference to things numbered ; littUy less, leatt, 
with reference to quantities. " There can not be fetoer than a hundred 
persons present ** It can not weigh less than a hundred pounds." 

60Y. Whole implies entireness of parts. To imply entireness of ncim- 
ber, we must use a//. We say the whole population, but aU the inhabi- 
tants. Whole Tillages may be destroyed in a country, yet some may es- 
cape ; if ol/ the yilti^es are destroyed, none esci^e. 

608. A^jecdves, though they have the form of participles or are de- 
rired ftom them, can not gorem the objective case. If an objective fol- 
lows them, it depends on a preposition, and this preposition should gen- 
erally be expressed. Say conduct unbecoming to a gentleman, not wnbe- 
coming a gentleman, 

609. Abeangemknt. — ^When several adjectives are 
joined to a noun, if all refer to it alike, they are gener- 
ally arranged according to their length, the shortest 
first, and connected by a conjunction ; as, " a gracdPal, 
beautiful, and intelligent girl ". 

But sometimes an adjective forms with a noun one 
complex idea that can be modified by another adjec- 
tive, and this again by another. In such cases, the 
adjectives are not connected by a conjunction, and 

to what the adjective relatee. 604. WUh what muBt this and that be used t With 
what, these and those 1 606. What expreuionB are pronounced s^oes errors f How 
are they to be corrected? 60«. To what are/cir, /c«?cr,/ewcs< applied, and to 
-what little, lese^ leaat 7 607. What is the difference of meaning between whole and 
ait 7 mnatrata this. 608. la an adjeetive capable of governing t What should be 
expressed after an adjeoUve, to govern the objective case t 609. When several ad- 
jectives refer alike to a noun, in what order are they generally arranged t In what 
ease mnst the adjectives not be connected by a oopjnnction f How must they thoft 
W amagedt In what order do ttacy generaBy stand, as regards their meaning I 
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must be so arranged that each may properly modify 
the complex idea conveyed by the adjectives and noun 
which follow. 

Adjectives denoting material generally stand nearest the noun, then 
those denoting color, then age, then ordinary qualities : as, " a handsome, 
new, white wooden cottage ; " "a well-formed, spirited, young iron-grey 
horse ; " ** a gloomy, dilapidated old building ". 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

Undbb § 604. Napoleon was rapid in his movements, and by 
these means surprised his enemies. 

[Corrected, — ^Napoleon was rapid in his movements, and by 
^AiMneans surprised his enemies. ITiese must be changed to thia^ 
because, but one means being spoken of, means is singular.] 

Put that ashes in the barrel. — I can not help thinking of those 
bad news you brought. — ^After you have bought a gallon of those 
good molasses, take this spectacles to the silver-smith's, to get 
them mended. — Eor this last ten dayd, she has suffered from 
neuralgia. — Old houses are infested with rats and mice, and this 
vermin sometimes do great damage to the walls. — None of those 
kind of persons will be admitted. 

Undbb § 605. I do not like tiiese 'ere coarse-pointed pens.-^ 
Set out those 'ere onions in this here bed. — What has become of 
that there friend of yours ? 

Under § 606, 607. I have little fears on that subject. — She 
donH like visitors; the less she has, the better it suits her. — In 
this retired spot, you have the least possible interruptions. — No 
less than forty-seven scholars were engaged on our standard 
translation of the Bible. — If less than twenty members are pres- 
ent, no business can be done. — ^The whole waters around New- 
foundland teem with fish.— All the families in New York were 
attacked by the cholera ; very few escaped altogether. — The whole 
details are harrowing in the extreme. 

Under § 608. Be sparing flattery, when you are in the com- 
pany of sensible people. — Some persons are so vile as to be utterly 
undeserving notice.-^We expect from you such deportment as is 
becoming your position in. life.— Parties most deserving the aid 
of the charitable are frequently overlooked. 
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Uin>BB § 609. An indnstrious, obliging, £uthftil, and Bmart 
servant, is a rarity. — I found her an iutelligent and young lady. — 
The company have just erected a brick fine four-story building. — 
Here is a white fragrant rose. — ^We saw a number of rusty singu- 
lar copper old coins. — ^They have presented their minister a new 
black handsome doth coat. 



LESSON LXXXI. 

ADJECTIVES (CONTINUED). -FALSE SYNTAX. 

610. Adjectives whose meaning precludes the idea 
of comparison must not be compared. Nor must they 
be used with more^ most^ less^ leasts sOy or any other 
adverb implying difference of degrees in the quality 
denoted. 

An a(\jectiTe already in the comparatlye or superlative d^ree most 
not be made the basis of a new comparison. 

Do not say, the ehiefut beauty, a truer statement, to faultiest a char- 
acter, the farthereet house, a more nearer view, the least trised couise. 
Correct by omitting the termination or adverb that implies comparison; 
or by substituting an ai^ective that may properly be compared. Tima : 
the chief beauty, a more correct statement, a character so nearly faultless^ 
^e farthest house, a nearer view, the least toise course. 

611. In comparing two objects, use the comparative 
degree ; in comparing more than two at once, the 
superlative: as, "the elder of the two brothers," 
" tiie eldest of the family ". " Asia is larger than Eu- 
rope." " Asia is the largest of the grand divisions of 
the earth." 

The comparative degree is used when an object is compared with any 

•10. What adjeetives muit not be compared f With what wortU, also, miut 
nioh a4jectivei not be used Y What rule U laid down with i«tpect to a4}eottv«t 
already in the comparative or tnperlative f According to these rulee, what are wt 
forbidden to say f Howmnat -we correct ench expreaaionaf 611. In comparing 
objects, when matt the comparative degree be used, and when the luperlattvet 
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number of others, provided they are taken separately ; as, ** Asia is largtt 
than Europe, Africa, or North America.'* ** Asia is larger than any other 
grand division." 

612. After the comparative degree, use other with 
the latter of the terms compared, if it includes the 
former, and only then. 

" The Amazon is longer than any river.'' The Amazon being a river, 
the latter of the terms compared, rtver, includes the former, Amazon: 
and we assert that l^e Amazon is longer than itself. Correct by intro- 
ducing the word otluir^ to exclude the former term : '* The Amazon is longer 
than any other river." 

" The Amazon is longer than any other river of Europe.^ Here the 
Amazon is not compared with rivers in general, but with the rivers of 
Europe. As it is not itself a river of Europe, the latter term compared 
does not include the former, and other must be omitted. 

613. After the superlative degree, neither other nor 
any must be used with the latter of the terms com- 
pared ; this latter term must include the former. 

**The Amazon is the longest of all other rivers." ^^The Amazon is 
the longest of any river in the woiid." Both these sentences are wrong, 
because the latter term compared does not include the former. Say, ^' The 
Amazon is the longest of rivers ; " or, of all rivers. 

** Augustus was the greatest of all his successors." Wrong, because 
Augustus was not one of his own successors; the latter term does not in- 
clude the former. Correct by substituting a term that does include the 
former : " Augustus was the greatest of all the Roman emperoray Or else 
substitute the comparative degree : ** Augustus was greater than any of 
his successors." 

614. An adjective in the comparative or superlative 
must precede an adjective modified by niore or mostj 
relating to the same noun ; as, " a larger and more in- 
teresting volume ". 

In what case may the comx>arative degree be used, even when on object is cona* 
pared with any number of others f 612. How and when must other be nsed after 
the comparative degree f Show by examples when other mast be used, and when 
not. 618. After the superlative degree, what words mnst not be used with the 
latter term! Why notY Illustrate this principle. 614. What is the proper 
•rderi when a oomparativs or luperlativ* and an a4)eotiv» modified by more or 
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We do not mj **a more inftereedng and hrger Tdnsie,'' 1. Bemue U 
would sound ilL 2. Because it mi^t appear tbat mor# belonged to the 
second adjectiTe larper^ as well as to irUeretting, 

615. Adjectives mnst not be uged for adverbs, nor 
adverbs for adjectives. See § 403, 404. 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

TJndxb § 610. Nothing is more preferable than a good char- 
acter. 

[Corrected. — ^Nothing is preferable to a good character. More 
must be omitted, because the meaning of preferable precludes the 
idea of comparison. Than must be changed to to, because |>r^i3f- 
ahle is followed by to,] 

The people were clamorous for a freer constitution. — ^Few in* 
stitutions give so complete a course and so perfect an education 
as the German Uniyersities. — ^Turkey is as dead as any country 
can well be. — ^The raisins of Malaga are more superior than those 
of Smyrna. — The English regarded Wellington with the most 
entire confidence. — ^Mohammedan pilgrims look upon Mecca as 
the most holiest spot on earth.— Did you not promise to take 
her for better or worser? — ^The Pacific is the least roughest of 
all the oceans. — How much more are we better off than ever 
before I 

Under § 611. Which of those twins is the largest ? — ^The elder 
of your three brothers is the smaller. — ^Is the present or the past 
condition of France the best? — ^Which is the most northerly, New 
York or San Francisco ? — ^Which is the more northerly. New York, 
Philadelphia, or San Francisco ? The former, I think. — ^At Pana- 
ma, the year is divided into a wet and a dry season ; the last is 
the shortest — ^We have a department for boys and one for girls;, 
the former are the smartest in arithmetic, but the latter are the 
best in composition. 

Undeb § 612. The plague was more fatal than any disease 
then known. — Mary is shorter than any other of her sisters.— 
Jeremiah is more pathetic than any of the prophets. — ^Day and 

ntMt relate to the aitine nounf Why should we not say a mon inier^titig oMd 
targar volume 1 016. What it the laat rule relating to a4iMtlTea? 
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night are longer in the polar regions than in other lower latitadetk 
— Iridium and platinum are heavier than any of the metals. 

Undbb § 613. Lake Superior is the largest of anj lake in the 
world. — ^Washington was the last of his soldiers to leave the field. 
— ^Mount Mitchell and Mount Washington are the loftiest of aaj 
other elevations of land in the United States. — Adam is supposed 
to have heen the most noble-looking of his descendants. — The 
moon is the nearest to us of all the stars. 

IJkdeb S 614. There are few more fertile or fairer lands than 
Italy. — ^Domitian was one of the most tyrannical, most depraved, 
aad weakest, of the Roman emperors.— The rdgn of George HI. 
was at the same time the most eventM and longest recorded in 
En^ish history. 

IJndbb § 616. Opportunities of gaining distinction do not now 
oeeur so frequent as they did in old time8.->The sun looks less 
brightly than usual to-day. — ^There are few that live as holy as 
they ought. — ^His finger pains him very bad.— It makes one feel 
strangely to be alone in a foreign land. — ^Water is frozen easier 
than alcohol. — James reads more distinct than any of my scholars. 



LESSON LXXXIL 

FINITE YBBBS. -FALSE STNTAX. 



BXTLE XI. — ^Agbeement of the Verb. 

616. A rerb agrees with its subject in person and 
number. 

Examples. — I dare [1st, sing., agreeing with /] not go. — Be dares 
not go. — ^If thou hadU cbejfed orders, aU would have been welL— T^ou m 
[3rd, sing., agreeing with ihtm taken merely as a word] in the singular 
number. — Each of them m to be examined. — ^There needs great labw to 
produce a good crop. — ^There lacked but one [aTHeW] of the whole num- 
ber. — h it thou? — ^Who art thouf — Oo [thou] meet [thou] thy brother. — 
Jhdieie [Srd, sing., agreeing with the infinitiye to die"] gain. — ^From what 

61S. Beoit« Bule XI., relating to the agreement of tbe vert>. In eaob (tf the 
ezamplea, give the penon and number <tf tbe yerb^ and tell with wbai it agrees. 
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oonntry the necUrine was introduced, i$ [8rd, Eong., agredng with tlis 
■obetantiTe dause that precedes] uncertain. 

617. Cautions. — ^Be sure that the verb agrees with 
the right word. When it is separated from its subject 
by an interrening substantive, there is a tendency to 
make it agree with the latter. 

" A sncceasion of excitements are sure to distract the mind from stodj," 
Wrong, because ttieeessian is the subject, and not exettementt, whidi is 
the object of the preposition of. The verb are must be made singular, — 
M. So, "Your vessely together with twelve others, hat [not kaoe] ar- 
riyed.'' " This e<mfu9ion of ideas in educated minds is [not are] to be 
deplored.** 

618. Be sure that the verb is in the right person and 
number, when its subject is a relative pronoun; re- 
membering that a relative takes the person and num- 
ber of its antecedent. 

"A belief in astrology was one of the most wide-q)read delusions that 
has eyer led men astray.** The subject that agrees with its antecedent 
deltuione in the third person, plural ; the verb should therefore be plural, 
— have led, " I am the person that is [not arn] responsible for the state- 
ment** Here person is the antecedent, not /; and the relative is in the 
third, nngular. 

619. The title of a book, being looked upon as one thing, takes a Teib 
in the singular, even though its leading substantive is plural ; as, " Howitt^ 
' Homes of the Poets * is [not are} a delightful yolume.** 

620. A verb between two nominatiyes agrees with the one that is the 
leading subject of discourse. This, except in questions asked with an in- 
terrogative pronoun, is almost always the one that precedes it ; as, " God- 
liness is great riches.** 

If the nominatiyes are equally prominent as subjects of discourse, the 
yerb may agree with the one that follows it, particularly if it is nearer than 
the other; as, "The wages of sm w death.** -4re, agreeing with wagesy 
would be equally good. 

617. What tendency is there, when the verb is separated fh>m its aubject by an 
intervening substantive ? Illustrate this, and show the error. 618. What must 
be observed, when the subject is a relative pronoun f Illustrate this pcdnt 
61». state the principle relating to the title of a book. 620. When a verb stands 
between two nominatives, with which does it agree f If, the nominatives are 
•quaUy prominent as subjects of ditcourse, with which may the verb agree! 
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621. Collective Nouns. — ^A verb agreeing with a 
collective noun is put in the plural, unless the action 
or state is clearly aflSrmed of the individuals taken to- 
gether as one body, in which case the singular is re- 
quired. 

" The crowd toere eager to hear the news." The verb is in the pliural, 
because it was not the crowd as one bod^, but the individuals in the crowd, 
that experienced the delight " The crowd teas composed of men of every 
class.'' Here the crowd aa one whole, is evidently meant, and the verb 
must be in the singular. 

622. A collective noun preceded by thiSy that, every, each, or no, gen- 
erally implies one whole, and takes a verb in the angular; as, "Every 
mob has its leader.** 

623. Few, many, hundred, thousand, &c., almost always take a plural 
Tcrb; as, "A yew Aave escaped altogether ; a great many of the survivors 
are seriously injured.^ " A hundred [of] swords voere draron,^ 

624. A collective noun in the plural takes a plural 
verb ; as, " Large crowds were harangued eyerj day." ' 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

Under § 616. "If that is the only diflSculty," says I to myself, 
" we shall soon succeed." 

[Corrected, — " If that is the only diflSculty," say I to myself^ 
" we shall soon succeed." Says must be changed to eay^ to agree 
with its subject /, in the first, singular.] 

Hfly head of cattle was sold yesterday. — ^The duke may talk 
as he choose, but he dare not refuse my petition. — ^Was you at 
the concert last evening ? — ^If he have brought any news, he will 
soon let us know. — ^Each of the states are well represented. — ^He 
need to be reminded of his promise. — What means these loud com- 
plaints ? "Was you not warned ?— By the term fossils is meant the 
petrified remains of animals and plants. — ^To comply with the 
rules promptly and cheerfully are required of all. 

Next, thinks I, he will insult the prince himself. — Suspend 

621. Oive the rule for a verb agreeing with a coUeotiye nonn. Give example!. 

622. What words before a collective noun generally show that it requires a verb 
in the singular? 628. What collective nouns almost always take a plural verbf 
•21 What is said of a collective noun in the plural t 

10* „ , 
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jour opinion till the true state of the case hare appeared.-^There 
are plenty of oats in Illinois. — My scissors was broken yester- 
day. — ^Every one of your arguments are absurd. — ^What did you 
say have become of your three cousins ? — ^Five are an odd num- 
|)er. — The animalcula in water is clearly seen with the microscope. 
— ^That you should deceive yourself so grossly and so fatally are 
almost incredible. 

IJkdbb § 617. The number of immigrants from Ireland have 
greatly decreased. — ^The train due last evening, with several others, 
were detained till the track could be cleared. — ^The fragrance of 
honeysuckles and roses fill the air. — ^Are not twelve months' travel 
in Europe enough to tire any one ?— The absurdity of many of 
Mohammed^s doctrines are self-evident. 

Undeb § 618. Set forth such arguments as seems to you the 
most conclusive. — ^Thou mighty spirit of the past that looks upon 
me with thy melancholy eyes ! — Spencer is confessedly one of the 
ablest men that has written on education. — It is I that is wrong. 
— The memoranda that is lost, would throw light on the subject 
— She is one of those cheerful women that always wears a smile. 
— Who that have any regard for what is becoming, could dress 
her hair in this way ? 

Undeb § 619, 620. HerschePs "Outlines of Astronomy" are 
worthy of a place in every student's library. — The chief wealth ot 
the Laplanders are [eomists of] reindeer. — I have just finished 
Kennedy's " Memoirs of Wirt ", which are certainly extremely 
interesting. — ^Five wild turkeys was the reward of my labors. 

Undeb § 621. A herd of a thousand cattle [is or o/ref] no un- 
common sight. — ^A whole tribe [was or were f] sometimes nearly 
destroyed in war.— A large flock of crows [has or h(we f] alighted 
in the corn-field. — The jury [is or are f] certainly an intelligent 
set of men.*— The family you relieved still [rememhers or remenh 
her f] your kindness. — ^The committee [was or were f] indefatigable 
in their efforts to arrive at the truth. 

Undeb § 622, 628, 624. Each flock that alight, destroy bushels 
of grain. — ^Every family you relieved still remember your kind- 
ness. — ^A few inches more or less in a lady's height makes some 
difference. — A hundred oysters does not occupy much room. — 
What avails even the mightiest armies, if they are led by in- 
competent commanders ? 
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LESSON LXXXTIL 

rilTITB VERBS (CONTINTTED).— FALSE SYNTAX. 

625. Two or more singular subjects or substantive 
dauses, taken together, require a plural verb; taken 
separately, they require a verb in the singular. 

ExAMPLSs. Taken together. — James and John are here. — ^That you 
have done your duty, that you have aaved me from great loss, are facts 
that I can not deny. — ^In the former of these examples, are must be parsed 
as in the third, plural, — agreeing with its subject James and John^ two 
Angular substantives taken together : — Ruley A yerb agrees with^its sub- 
ject in person and number. 

Taken separately, — James or John is here. — ^That you have done your 
duty or saved me from great loss, is untrue. — ^In the former of these ex- 
amples, is must be parsed as in the third, singular, agreeing with its sub- 
ject /om^ or /oAn, two singular substantives taken separately: — Rvle^ 
A verb agrees, &e. 

626. Subjects are said to be taken together, when 
they are connected by and expressed or understood. 
" Industry, energy, and honesty, are [plu.] essential to 
success." Or without cmd^ " Industry, energy, honesty, 
are [plu.] essential to success." 

One of the substantives thus taken together may be imderstood ; as, 
^^Irving*8 and Macaulay's style are very differ^t,*'— that is, Irving's ttyU 
and Macaulay^s style. 

627. The title of a book, being looked upon as one things takes a verb 
in the lingular, even thoi^h it consists of two substantives oonneeted by 
and; as, " Moore's * Paradise and the Peri ' is jusUy admired.^ 

628. When two singular snbstantites connected by aind denote the 
same individual, tlie verb agrees with them in the iiBgidar; as, "The 
draper and tailor on the comer is about to remove.** 

625. What is the rule relating to two or more singnlar 8ab}eet8 or subftantive- 
daiuetl In the sentence James and John are here, name the singular aubjects. 
How are they taken t Parse are. In the sentence James or John ie here, name the 
singular 8uli)}ecta. How are they taken f Parse m. 630. When are subjects said 
to be taken together ^' "What is said of one of the snhjeeta thus taken together t 
•27. What exception is mentioned, relating to the title <^ a book t 828. In what 
•ther oaae does avtibagret in the tingalar with two siBgalar aalMfeantivM m»> 
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629. Subjects are said to be taken s^arately, 
1. Wben they are connected by or, nor^ a/nd aZao, 
and tooj and notj hutj ifnot^ as weU as. 

** Benton, tnd General Jackson also, toM [sing.] a natiTe of KoTih 
Carolina.** ** Wellington, bat not Nelson, was bom [ang.] in Ireland."— 
In these examples, the yeib agrees with the former substantiTe and is un- 
derstood with the other. 

8. When they are severally preceded by eachj every^ 
noy or not. " Every tempest and every dew-drop has 
[sing,] its mission to perform." 

3. When the first is separated from the rest by the 
verb, which in that case agrees with the first and is 
understood with the rest. " His wit pleases [sing.] me, 
his fi^ankness, and his courtesy." 

4. When the subject is repeated with and arUy or 
equivalent words, or a stronger term is substituted for 
the one first used. 

^* Religion, and religion only, is [sing.] an anchor that we can trust" 
** Dislilce, nay hatred, was toritten [sing.] on his countenance.** 

680. When subjects taken together are of different persons, the plural 
verb is to be parsed as in the first person rather than the second, and the 
second rather than the third. Observe, also, that modesty requires a 
speaker or writer to mention himself last " She, thou, and I [that isr 
we] are [first person] well.** ** She and thou [that is, you] are [second 
person] welL" 

681. When sutjects taken separately are of different persons, tiie 
verb should be repeated with each, if a different form is required. " Either 
you are in the wrong, or I am.^ " She is very tired, and so am I.** 

682. When subjects connected by or or nor are in different numbers, 
the verb should be put in the plural, and the plural subject or sul^jects 
should stand nearest to it; as, ^* Neither rank nor riches make me think 
highly of a man.** 

nected by and 7 629. In what four oaees are sabjeota said to be taken separately t 
When the connection is made with and aUo^ dec., with which substantive d3e8 the 
verb agree! 680. When subjects taken together are of different pertonnshovli 
the verb to be parsed t How should / be placed ? 63L Wlen shbuld the verb b« 
repeated witli subjects taken separately ? 682. What rule la laid down i 
iab|)eets oonneeted by or or nor^ idien they are in dlfSu^nt nombera t 
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FALSE SYNTAX. 

Uin>EB § 625. Neither olive oil nor alcohol are so heavy aa 
distilled water, bnt milk and sea water is heavier. 

[(7<wrecterf.— Neither olive oil nor alcohol is so heavy as dis- 
tilled water, bat milk and sea water are heavier. Are must be 
changed to is, to agree in the singular with oil and alcoTiol taken 
separately, le must be changed to ore, to agree in the plural with 
milk and loater taken together.] 

What signifies rank and wefJth, if we have not the health to 
enjoy them ? — ^Neither honor, justice, nor truth, permit you now 
to draw back. — ^Your friendly warning and my stem rebuke \waA 
or toeref] alike unheeded. — ^To sympathize with the sorrowing 
and relieve the distressed {is or are f] required of every Chris- 
tian. — ^Wonderfully [has or havef] art and science progressed 
during the present century. — ^Lithography, or the art of obtain- 
ing impressions from stone, [is or aret] a modem invention. — 
That he would betray his trust or try to deceive [is or are .'] 
not probable. 

UmoEB § 626. Serf, artisan, noble, prince, was among Peter the 
Hermit's auditors. — What care we for the indiflference, the in- 
gratitude, the scorn of the world, which has been the reward of 
the good in every age ? — The torrid and the frigid zone represents 
the extremes of heat and cold. — ^Reaumur's and Fahrenheit's scale 
is quite different. 

Undeb § 627, 628. " Paul and Virginia " are a delightfdl story. 
— Sitoms has just completed " The Sword and the Distaff", which, 
I am told, are among the best of his productions. — ^Your friend and 
cousin, as you always call him, have returned. — Our minister 
plenipotentiary and envoy extraordinary, with all his suite, are at 
the National Hotel. 

Undeb § 629. Not only Albany, but New York also, were 
founded by the Dutch. — Pem, and not Mexico, were conquered 
by Pizarro. — Cuba, as well as Haiti, were discovered by Colum- 
bus. — ^Each village and each hamlet have their petty chief. — ^Not 
friendship, not success, not wealth, make a man truly happy. — ^In 
Mexico the cactus bloom in great proftision, the magnolia, and 
the oleander. — ^Energy, and nothing but energy, are capable of 
•ucceeding in a new country. — ^Folly, even crime, too often meet 
with no rebuke in fashionable society. 
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Unbbb g 681, 682. NMther my grandfather nor mjself are abk 
to put up with this any longer. — ^Either thou or thj brother hath 
informed me wrong. — Not only I, but thou also, art to blame. — 
Neither the tongs nor the poker was in its place. — ^Either Victoria 
and her oaMnet or Louia Napoleon has made a great mistake. 



LESSON LXXXI 

VINITB YBBBS ( OONTINUBD).— FALSE SYNTAX. 

633. Errors of various kinds, besides those already 
noticed, are common in the use of verbs. They consist 
chiefly in the substitution of one mood or tense for an- 
other, the use of corrupt forms, and a want of ccmsist- 
ency when two or more verbs stand in the same con- 
struction. 

634. Do not use the indicative for the subjunctive 
mood. 

636. Use the present subJimdiTe, not indicadTe, in a eonanaad, pi<6- 
hibiUon, or warning, after a coigunction following an imperative or sodi 
phrases as it is necessart/, *^ Have a care lest thou fall [motfoUlesty* 

636. Use the imperfect subjunctive, not indicative, to express a wish or 
supposition, when the opposite of what is wished or supposed is really the 
case ; as, ^* Would Heaven he tpere [not vat] here ! ^ 

637. Use the present indicative to express what is 
always true, even though the leading v^b is past ; as, 
" Many of the ancients believed that the soul is [not 
was] immortal." 

638. The perfect indicative must be used when past 

683. In what do the remaining errors in tbo use of verbs ehiefly ooDsifkt 
034. What caution is gi'fen relating to the subjnnctive mood f 636. In what most 
the present subjunctive, and not the present indicative, be used ? 636. What must 
be expressed with the imperfect subjunctive, and not the imperfect indieati^f 
637. What must the present indicative be used to express f 088. When mnit tbi 
perfect indicative be used? With what must it not be usedt lUustrat* these 
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time connected with the present is denoted, but must 
not stand with words denoting past time simply. 

'* Thej are travelling for the last three months.** Here past time ter- 
minating at the present is denoted, and the present tense must therefore 
be changed to the perfect: ^^They have been travelling for the last three 
months." '* A great storm has set in yesterday.** Here past time not 
connected with the present is denoted, and the perfect tense must be 
changed to the imperfect: " A great storm set in yesterday.** 

639. The imperfect potential is often nsed in wrong 
connections. 

" Bemember that you might fail in your attempt [say may fail],'** ** I 
will not speak of it, even if I should be asked [say if lam aekedy or be 
asked],^* " I would not ^eak of it, even if I shall be asked [say if I should 
be asked or toere €^ked\,^ 

In like manner we say, " I will go, if I can ; ** but, " I vx/M go, if I 
eotild.^ " I may go, if you toill remain ; ** but, " I might go, if you toould 
remain.** ** I am making, have made, or will make, my arrangements to 
remain, that you may go.** **I made or had made my arrangements to 
remain, that you might go.** 

640. Be careful not to use the imperfect indicative 
of an irr^ular verb for the perfect participle, or the 
perfect participle for the imperfect indicative. 

Do not say has went for has gone^ having wrote for having written, 1 
teen for Isaw, &c. Numerous errors of this kind were presented for cor- 
rection under the irregular verbs. 

641. Avoid corrupt forms. 

Among the most common of these tare had have, for had^ in the plu- 
perfect ; hadn't ought, for ouglit not ; had as lief had rather, &c, for 
would as lief would rather, &c. ; Fm a mind, for / have a mind; amH, 
for are not ; moughtnH, for might not, &c. 

642. In combining two or more auxiliaries with a 

points. 630. What tense is often used in wrong oooneotlons t Give examples of 
this error. Is can or could used in m dependent clause, with will 7 With would 7 
Is will or would nsed in a dependent clanse, with may 7 With might 7 640. What 
two parts of irregular verbs mnst not be nsed fSor each other f Give examples of 
the vtolallon «f this rale. 641. ICmtion some of the cornet forms most com- 
monly used, and tell what mnst be substituted for each. 043. In oomblnfag two 
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participle or the root of a verb, be sore that thej are 
all such as can properly be used with it. 

** I will give M mudi as he has.** As he has what ? Evidentlj hat 
give. Correct bj introducmg the partidple with the latter auxiliary : **I 
will give as much as he has given,^ ** Does he not economize, and eren 
pinches himself^ that his ftndly may liye comfortably ? " JPinehet must 
not be used with the auxiliary doet. Say, " Does he not economise, and 
even pineh himself,^ 4to. 

FALSE STKTAX. 

Ukdsb S 685) 686. See that thou forgettest not thy friends. 

[Oorreeted.-See that thou forget not thy friends. ForgetUst 
mnst be changed to forget, the present subjunctive, because it ex- 
presses an act forbidden, after the conjunction that, following the 
imperative He.] 

It is proper that he makes an apology. — Use all your efforts, 
lest she surpasses you. — Oh that the storm was over, and the 
blessed sun was shining I — If I was a farmer, I should give my 
attention principally to fruit.— Would that he was as devout as 
formerly I — She could not be more queenly, if she was a queen.— 
I wish there was more honesty in the world. 

Under § 687. The experiments made on this occadon proved 
that water was impenetrable. — Copernicus was the first in mod* 
em times to teach that the earth moved round the sun. — ^Were 
you aware that comets sometimes moved more than a million of 
miles in an hour? — Oolumbus had become convinced that the 
earth was round. 

Undeb § 688. Philosophers, in old times, have taught some 
strange doctrines. — Living with her several years, I think I know 
her character. — ^Newark is long celebrated for the manufacture 
of carriages. — Seven metals have been known even in early times. 
— A law has long since been passed, forbidding merchants to en- 
cumber the sidewalk. 

Under § 639. Railroads are not built, simply that a dozen 
directors might enrich themselves. — ^I should speak my mind 
more freely, if you will promise not to repeat what I say.— We 

ormoremazUUrief wlttia paitldptomryerbalrootiidiatmiiit boManiof XUm* 
tratethio. 
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shall tdtimatelj find that there is some wise purpose in every 
affliction, though we could not discover what it was. — Gould 
you not prepare your lessons better, if you try ? — ^Men will not 
listen to the warnings of the pulpit, that they might profit by 
them. 

Undeb § 641. Had Hume have looked into the matter more 
closely, he would not have made this misstatement. — ^Knowing 
the necessity of energy and perseverance, they hadn^t ought to 
fold their arms at this crisis.— I had as lief remain, but I an't going 
to do so. — ^They said the stage moughtn^t leave to-morrow, but 
Pm a mind to risk it. 

Undeb § 642. He would sit and read for hours, and then medi- 
tated much on what he read.— 2^0 poetry more sublime than Mil- 
ton's ever has or is likely to be written. — Have you ever, or can 
you imagine, how you would feel, if you were cast upon a desert 
island? — ^They could neither realize their misfortune nor pro- 
vided any remedy for its consequences. 



LESSON LXXXY. 

THB INFINITIVE. -FALSE SYNTAX. 



RULE XH— I nfinitives . 

. 643. A verb in the infinitive is used as a subject, or 
limits the meaning of some other word, or stands inde- 
pendently in the sentence. 

Examples. — To deceive [subject] is always wrong. — ^He chastens, [in 
order] to save [limits the meaning of the noun order understood]. — ^Ney 
oflfered battle rather than retreat, — ^There are animalcula so small as to be 
invisible. — ^Miller declared that the world was about to be destroyed, — ^Let 
strife cease. — ^Bid the repentant come. — ^A house to let [intrans.]. — To mur- 
mur or eftdure [used independently] — ^which is the wiser course ? — 7b speak 
plamly, honesty is at a discount. 

64a. Redte Rule XII., relating to InflnitiTea. Give an example of the use of 
tbe InfinltiTe as a ■ubjeet ; of its qm aa a modifier of other wordi ; of Ita ind^ 
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644. The preposition for mtuBt not be used immedi- 
ately before the infinitive ; as, " He is trying bard fm 
to enter college." Correct by omitting the preposi- 
tion. 

645. The sign to must not be separated from the 
rest of the infinitive by an adverb ; as, " To faithfuUy 
represent this scene would be impossible." Say^Jzi^A- 
fvUy to represent this scene, or to represent this scene 
faithfuUy. 

646. lie sign to must not be used for the full infini- 
tive, unless the root of the verb can be supplied from 
the preceding parted the sentence. 

'^ Yoa might turn your talents to some account ; you ought to." la 
dignified compositicm, ycu cughi to do8o would be pr^erred ; hot 4he sen- 
tence is grammatical as it stands, because we can supply turn frcm tiie 
first member and thus correctly complete the infinitive. **You neTcr 
turned your talents to account ; but you ought toJ** Wrong, because, in 
completing the infinitive from the first member, we should have to say to 
turned. Change to you ought to have done so. 

647. The infinitive is used without its sign to after 
the following verbs : — 

1. Bid (meaning order\ in the active voice; as, "He bids us come.** 
But, " He bids fair [that is, is Hkeli/] to succeed." " He was bidden [pas- 
sive] to prepare." 

2. Dake (meaning venture\ when not in the infinitive, participles, or 
compound tenses ; as, *' I dare not speak." Tet to is sometimes used ; as, 
"Nobody dares to touch him." — To Tomst always be used in infinitives 
after dare meanmg challenge^ and after the infinitives, participles, and 
compound tenses of dare meaning venture; as, "They will not dare to 
draw back." 

pendent nee. 644. What preposition mnst not be used immedifttely befiure the ]&> 
ftnitivef 645. What !■ the role relating to the separation of the sign tol 
646. When only may the sign to be used for the fall infinitive t Oive examples of 
its proper and improper use for the full infinitive. 647. When must the infinitive 
be used without its sign, and when not, after bid! After dare 7 Atter/eel 7 After 
hear 7 After make7 Does to ever appear in the Infinitive after ma^0 7 When does 
389 require the omiasion of to, and when not! What verb in both voice* requires 
th* emission of to) After what other v«rb« is the aign of the Infinitive oooaidiOoaOy 
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% FBI., wbm tnuuitive and vied literallj; as, ^*Did yon fM tiie ball 
enter ? " But, when feel is in the passive Toice, or is used figuratively o€ 
the mind, to must be introduced; as, " The ball was felt to esAer,^ *^I 
feel it to be right." 

4. HsAB, in the active voice; as, ^^ Just hear it thunder.^ • 

5. Make, in the active voice ; as» *' He made them leave the reopL** 
Bui to is sometimes used ; as, ** Hake us to love, thee/' ^ 

6. See, when transitive, in the active voice ; as, *^ See it rain.^ When 
4ie is intransitive, to must be introduced ; as, " Can ypu see to thread this 

i, liBT, in bodi voices ; as, " Let them go.** " They were let go." 
8. Occasionally, also, after find, have, help^ know, behold^ observe^ 

wateh, and in familiar style please; as, "Help us pray [or to pray].^ 

" Please receipt the bill." 

648. After other verbs than thoSe Just named, the sign to must not be 
omitted. 

649. If two infimtiTi6ff or more are nsed in the same 
construction, the sigii to generally appears in . the first 
only, nnless they are separated by a number of inter- 
vening words ; as, " Let xxs try to /io good and avoid 
evil." 

650. Use the present infinitive to express an action 
or state not completed at the time denoted by the lead- 
ing verb; the perfect, to express an action or state 
completed. 

"He expected to return to-day [not to have returned].^ "Napoleon 
had hoped to occupy Dresden [not to have oceupied].^^ " The Norw^ians 
are thought to have crossed the Atlantic before Ck)lumbus." 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

TJiTDEB § 644. Never do alms for to be seen of men. — ^We all 
love for to see justice and virtue triumph. — ^Always strive for to 
gain the approbation of your own conscience ; for to have this is 
better than great riches. 

omitted t 648. What is said of the f ign to after other verbs than those just named ? 
649. What is said respecting the nse of this sign, when two inflnitives or noore are 
joined in the same constraotion f 050. What must the present inflnitiye he used 
forexpresstngt What, the perfect inflnitiTe f 
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Undeb S 645, 646. It is the duty of the good man to sternly 
rebuke immorality, not only by precept, but* also by his example. 
^The grammarian is not to arbitrarily create rules, but to 
patiently deduce them from the writings of standard authors.— 
I seem to distinctly behold the whole scene. — Jackson vetoed 
the United States Bank, as he had always intended to.— The 
Pacific Railroad has not been built, but it is likely to before 
long. 

Undeb § 647. The captain bid us to leave the wreck, since he 
dared not to stay auy longer. — ^I feel the pain to dart from one finger 
to another, and can almost see my arm to swell. — A few words 
were let to slip, that made me to apprehend some difficulty.— 
Do you feel it be right to leave, when you were bidden remain? 
— When we have dared speak the truth, we feel that we 
have done right. — ^You were heard say that you would dare any 
one to mount your horse. — ^In this disease, pains are felt shoot 
through all parts of the body. — You can hear with great dis- 
tinctness the volcano to rumble, as if cannon were booming in 
the distance. 

Undeb § 648. Do I understand you say that you will not 
allow us remain ?— This movement on Dorchester Heights caused 
the enemy evacuate Boston. — An idle pupil needs be re- 
minded of the value of time. — ^Have I not forbidden you talk in 
school ? 

Undeb § 650. Before this time to-morrow, we ought certainly 
to have received news. — ^A keen speculator would not have let 
such a chance have passed by unimproved. — ^Did you expect to 
have accomplished what no one has ever done before ?--Yoti 
profess to have been disappointed in me ; I am sorry to fall short 
of your expectations. 

Miscellaneous. — ^Murat ordered his cavalry to immediately 
charge at full gallop. — ^Many a martyr has died rather than to 
deny his faith.— You need to do nothing more than to call his 
attention to the fact. — ^I shall try to have seen you before to- 
morrow. — ^How can I cause my ideas flow more rapidly ?— Swne 
credulous minds can be made believe anything. — ^What went ye 
out for to see? — ^You should not have told her to have re- 
turned so soon. — ^I wish you to thoroughly understand the sub- 
ject. 
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LESSON LXXXVI. 

PABTICIPLEB. — FALSE SYNTAX 



RULE Xm.— Pabticiples. 

651. Participles are used independently, or relate 
to the substantives whose meaning they qualify or 
limit. 

ExAMPLKS. Used independently, — ^There is no way of hecwning a thor- 
ough scholar without patient study. — Judging from appearances, the west 
wiU soon be settled. — ^It is dangerous standing so near the edge of the 
precipice. — What is worth doing at all is worth doing well. 

Relating to eubstantives. — ITiey continued praying. — I intend starting 
Immediately. — Cease [you] tormenting me. — Rewarded with the lucrative 
office of master of the mint, Newton enjoyed an honorable and well-de- 
served competence. 

652. A participle often stands independently in a substantive clause 
used as the subject or object of a verb ; as, ** His being here is no secret." 

653. Position.— A participle generally follows its 
substantive. But, if the substantive is the subject of 
a verb, it is sometimes better to place it after the par- 
ticipial clause. *See the last example in § 651. 

It always sounds ill to introduce a participial clause between a pronoun 
and the verb that agrees with it ; as, " I, worn out with fatigue, seized 
a few moments for repose." Correct by placing the participial clause 
before the substantive : " Worn out with fatigue, I seized a few moments 
for repose." 

654. When a participle is not used independently, 
see that it is joined to the word to which it really 
relates. 

" By neglecting to punish the vicious, vice is encouraged." Wrong, 

661. Beoite Bule XIII., relating to participles. Give examples of participles 
osed independently. Give examples of participles relating to substantives. 
662. Where does a participle often stand index>endently f 663. How does a partici- 
ple stand, as regards its substantive f Where does it sound ill to introduce a par*' 
tieipial dause f How is such an arrangement to be corrected f 654. When a par- 
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becmiue negUcting is here Joined to viee^ as if vice n^lected to punifih the 
Tidous. Correct by i&troducing the sobstantiTe to which neglecting really 
relates : ** By neglecting to punish the yicious, we encourage yice.^ 

655. The participle of a transitive verb governs the 
objective. The preposition of^ therefore, should not be 
introduced between such a participle and its object ; 
as, "by erecting ^statues," "for controlling of elec- 
tions ". Correct by omitting of. 

656. When the^ cm or a, this^ or thaty is introduced 
brfore a participle, the latter becomes a noun and loses 
its participial construction. 

In such cases, the construction of a noun is assumed throo^iout la 
adjective, but not an adverb, may be used as a modifier ; and of must be 
Introduced if an otyect follows: as, "by .this erecting (^ statues," "for 
the more effectual [not effectually] controlling of elections ''. — Obserre, 
however, Uiat the common kindred noun, when there is one, is often to 
be preferred ; as, " by this erectioh of statues," " for the more effectual 
tonirol of elections ". 

FALSB SYNTAX. 

Fin>EB § 653. He, feeling his deficiencies, retnmed to school 

[Oorrea^. — ^Feding his deficiencies, he returned to sdiool. 
The participial clause most not separate the pronoun he from the 
verb returned, which agrees with it.] 

On receipt of this newisi, he, thinking that he now had an op- 
portunity of advancing his fortunes, sailed for Europe. — ^You, after 
making all these sacrifices, will find that you have gained nothing. 
— ^Why should I attempt to comfort her? for she, fearing the 
worst, has closed her ears to all words of comfort. 

Under § 654. Resting on the brow of the hill, the spires of 
the far-distant city met our view. — ^Accompanied as they are with 
such incessant toil, who would care for the honors of office ?— 
Groaning and reeling under its load, we saw the stage-coach 

tioiplA is not used independently, to what must we see that it is Joined t 665. What 
case does the participle of a transitive verb govern f What follows with respect 
to the preposition qff 666. When does a participle beoome a noun t In such cases, 
what ooBstmotion is assumed t What is meant by its assuming tho eoDStmotiflo 
ofanoonf What is often to be prefured to this partioi|^ial noon f 
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(dowlj ascending the hill. — ^While pondering which course I 
flhonld pursue, mj horse pricked up his ears and set out briskly 
on the right-hand road, dripping with sweat and covered with 
mud. 

TJnbeb § 656. There is no charity in giving of money to the 
intemperate. — ^By helping of others, we often help ourselves. — ^A 
public library was founded for promoting of the g^ieral intelli- 
gence.-^True happiness generally results from doing of one's duty. 

Under § 656. There is no charity in the giving money to the in- 
temperate. — True happiness generally results from the doing one's 
duty. — This mere reading books can not educate a man truly. — 
The following an upright course is a requirement of policy as well 
as duty. — ^That neglecting the divine law which so often proved 
£M^ to the ancient Israelites, will be found quite as fatal in our 
own case. 



LESSON LXXXVII. 

PABTIOIPLES (CONTINUED). -FALSB STNTAX. 



RULE XIV. — ^PossEssrvB bepoeb a. Paehciplb. 

657. A snbstantive which, in stead of being modi- 
fied by a participle, is made to modify the latter, is pnt 
in the poBsessive case. 

ExAMPLKS.— Who first eonceived the idea of ^e moorCs being in- 
halHted ?— I have no objection to hit becoming amen^bant — ^Did you hear 
of my teaching sdiool at Huntsville ? — ^Tbe j were surprised at Aer reading 
so well. 

658. A participle thus modified by a substantive in the possessive case 
is used independently. 

659. A participle modified by a substantive in the possessive does 
not become a noun. This is shown by its sometimes taking an object 
and being modified by an adverb, — ^like the participle taking in this sen- 
tence. 

067. Beeit« Rule XIV., relating to a subetanUve modifying a partioiple. Oiv« 
ttamples, and in each tell what the posMMiye modifies. 658. How la a participle 
modified by a poiaesiive niedt 660. Prove that a partioiple modified by a rab- 
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660. "When a participle relates to a substantive, the 
substantive is the leading word. When a participle is 
modifitd by a possessive, the participle is the leading 
word. Use, therefore, the former of these constructions, 
if the substantive denotes the leading subject of dis- 
course ; the latter, if the participle denotes it. 

" Cicero, fearing an outbreak, bade Catiline leave ihe city.'* It waa 
CScero that bade Catiline leave ; hence we make the noun Cicero the sub- 
ject, and join the parUciple to it as a modifier. ** Cicero, allowing Cati- 
line to leave the city, may appear strange to some.^ Wrong, because it 
is not Cicero that may appear strange, but his allowing Catiline to leave 
the city. We therefore change Oieero to the possessive, that it may mod- 
ify the participle, and make the whole participial clause the subject of the 
verb may appear : ** Cicero's allowing Catiline to leave the city may i^ 
pear strange to some.** 

661. If the use of the participle is attended with 
awkwardness or obscurity, substitute for it a noun, an 
infinitive, a finite verb with thaty or some other equiva- 
lent construction. 

** A man's uttetly neglecting the laws of health must sooner or later 
bring on disease.** Correct thus : '* An utter n^lect of the laws of health 
must sooner or later bring on disease." *^ They refuse accepting the offered 
mercy." Say, " They refuse to accept," or simply " They refuse the of- 
fered mercy." '* I remember its being considered quite a voyage to ascend 
the Hudson to Albany." Improve thus : *^ I remember that it was consid- 
ered," kc " The En^ish language's containing so many synonymes m 
explained by our having drawn our words from so many different sources." 
Very awkward, and inadmissible ; say, ^^ The fact that the EngU^ lan^ 
guage c(mtains so many synonymes is explained by our having drawn our 
words from so many different sources." 

fltantive in the possesBive does not become a nonn. 66a When a participle relates 
to a substantive, which is the leading word ? When a participle Is modified by a 
flubstantive, which Is the leading word? How are we to choose between these 
constrnctlons f Illustrate this. 661. What must be done, if the use of the pai^ 
ticlple is attended with awkwardness or obscurity ? Give an example in which a 
noun should be substituted for the participle. Give one in which an infinitive 
should be lubBtituted. Give one in which a finite verb with that ihould be snlMrtt- 
tnted. 
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FALSE SYNTAX. 

Uhdeb § 657. There is no hope of sncli a man keeping pace 
with the ^irit of the age. 

[Corrected. — ^There is no hope of such a man'* keeping pace 
with the spirit of the age. Manmnst he changed to the posses- 
sive man\ to modify the participle he^n^f.] 

A sense of self-respect prevents us indulging in recrimination. — 
Have jou ever heard of a pear heing grafted on a mountain-ash ? — 
There is no probahility of Stq)hen arrivjpg to-daj. — ^What do you 
think of him visiting Germany? — ^Even the tops of mountains fur- 
nish us with evidence of the world having been overflowed by a 
deluge. 

Under § 660. Some people think there is no advantage in 
children studying Greek. — ^Plutarch, commencing the study of 
Latin when neariy eighty years old, appears almost incredible. — I 
can not understand them refusing to receive you. — I place no con- 
fidence in a man's boasting of what he can do. 

Undeb § 661. We shall hereafter forbear endeavoring to con- 
ciliate them. — A nation's extending its territory too widely has 
sometimes proved fatal to its existence. — ^The having committed 
yourself to an error is no excuse for continuing in that error. — 
Arnold's betraying of the trust reposed in him was unpardonable. — 
This accidental discovering of gold in Australia led to the emigra- 
tion of thousands thither. 

MisoELLANEons. — ^Activo measures were taken for the more 
speedily restoring of order. — ^It is not by the adding to what we 
have, but by the cutting off artificial wants, that we become truly 
rich. — ^Now is the time for retrendiing of unnecessary expenses 
and diligently employing of every moment. — Such an emptying 
purses was perhaps never seen before. — ^I can not approve of any 
one's persisting in such deceit. — ^Among the most important du- 
ties of the Ohristian is setting of a good example to his fellow 
men. 

The doing justice to so complicated a case will require the con- 
sulting many authorities. — ^By teaching of others we leam many 
things ourselves. — Is there any prospect of a telegraph cable 
being laid across the Atlantic ? — ^There is some doubt of the Oru- 
sades having benefited Europe. — ^Who ever heard of a hyena being 

tamed? 

11 
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LESSON LXXXVm. 

▲DVEBBB. -FALSE SYNTAX. 



RULE XV.— The Adverb. 

663. An adverb relates to the word or words whose 
meaning it modifies^ or stands independently in the 
sentence. 

Examples. — Try hard, — Far out at sea, we saw a very smgolar m^t— 
Are you quite in the dark ? Tee. — ^We shall certainly leave before he a^ 
rives. — By and hy there was a great noise. — You may f^ further and £ue 
woree; eofieequently^ you might as well remiun. 

663. Do not use how^ as how, or how that, for 
the conjunction that / or how, for lest or that not. 

'* She said as how she would come.** " Have a care how you listen to 
the tempter.** Correct thus : " She said that she would come.** ** Have a 
care that you do not listen to the tempter.** 

664. Do not use the adverb no for not. 

No is used independently in answering questions ; or it may modify 
an adjective or adverb in the comparative degree. But it must not be 
j<Hned to an adjective in the positive degree, or to a verb, expressed or 
understood. We say no wiser^ no sooner ; but, " Handsome or not [that 
is, not handsome^ I admire her.** ** Will you promise or not [that is, not 
promise'] ? ** In the last two examples, no would be wrong. 

665. In expressing a negation, do not use two nega- 
tives in the same clause or member ; as, '^ I did not do 
nothing^'^ "It makes tio difference to you n{>rme." 
Correct by omitting or changing one of the negatives : 
" I did not do anything^'* or " I did nothing." " It 
makes no difference to you or me.' 



. 5J 



662. Recite Rule XV., relating to adverbs. Give examples, and in each men* 
tlon to what the adverb relates. 668. What must not be used for the ooi^onction 
(Aa<7 664. What must not be used for no/7 How may no be used! What maj 
Itmodlfy? Tewhatmustltnotbo joii^l Bliistrato this. 666. In ezpresiiBg 
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666. Exceptions. — 1. A negative may be repeated in the same dause 
or member ; as, " Not rank, not wealth, constitutes true happiness.** 

2. Two correlative negatives may be used ; as, " Neither rank nor 
wealth constitutes true happiness.** 

8. A negative, and a derivative formed with a negative prefix, may be 
used together, to express an affirmation ; as, " Nor is it improper ^^ — ^that 
is, it is proper, 

667. Two negatives formerly strengthened the negation, and were used 
for this purpose by old writers. Thus in Beaumont and Fletcher we read, 
" By no means be not seen.** While we have discarded such constructions 
generally, we still retain another negative with btUiaihe common form of 
expression can not but, " I can not but rejoice.** 

668. The rules laid down for the comparative and 
the superlative degree in § 612, 613, under adjectives, 
apply also to adverbs. 

The former of the terms compared must be excluded from the latter 
when the comparative is used, but included when we use the superlative. 
** The elephant is said to live longer than any other animal.** ** The ele- 
phant is said to live the longest of all animals [not of any animdt],^ 

669. PosmoN. — ^Adverbs should stand near the 
words to which they relate. They generally precede 
adjectives, stand after the first auxiliary in compound 
tenses, and in other tenses follow the verb. Observe 
the position of the adverbs in the following ex- 
amples : — 

Examples. — Q^ite pretty ; very pretty ; so pretty ; pretty enough, — ^He 
was e<isily saved. — ^He was saved ecaUy enough, — ^He might etisily have 
been saved. — ^He ought to be seriously r^rimanded. — Always dare to act 
right. — Never betray a trust — ^Having never betrayed a trust, I can look 
my neighbors />raiMi/y in the face. — Down came the rain. — ^The rain came 
doton. 

When there is a choice of positions, select the one that best suiti 
the ear. 

a negation, what must not be used t 666. In what two oases may two negatives be 
used f With what kind of a derivative may a negative be used ? 667. What wa(i 
formerly the effect of two negatives? What construction with a double negative 
have we retained t 668. What principles apply to the comparative and the super* 
lative degree of adverbs t 669. Give the role for the position of adverbs, and 11- 
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670. Oare must be tf^n to place only and not only 
next to the word or words they are intended to mod- 
ify. Otherwise they give a wrong impression of the 
meaning. 

If I tikj^ "He only hires the store,** only modifies hireB^ and the im- 
pression conve jed is that another verb will follow : He only hire* the 
store, he does not wm it HI say, " He hires only the store," ofdy modi- 
fies ttcrcy and tiie meaning is, He hires the store, bat nothing else— not 
the rest of the house. 

*' He not only reads Latin but Greek.** Wrong, because not only is 
so placed as to modify reads^ as if some other verb were to follow : He 
not only reads Latin, but also writes it But not only is intended to modir 
tj Latiny and must therefore be placed next to it : ** He reads not only 
Latin but Greek.** 

671. So, the adverbs ckiejlyj mostly^ &c, must stand immediatdy be- 
fore or after an ac^unct that they are intended to modify; as, *^ The pro- 
ductions consist mostly [not mostly consist] of com and cotton.** ^It 
was by hunting and fishing chiefly that the Indians subsisted,** — not, ^^ 1% 
was by hunting and fishing that the Indians chiefly subsisted.** 

FALSE SYNTAX. 

XJiTDEB § 668, 664. We thus see how afiSictions are often sent 
for our good. — ^Do you think as how it will rain to-day? — ^Eossnth 
heard how that the army had surrendered. — ^Take care how you 
associate with the wicked.— It is uncertain whether the planets 
are inhabited or no. — ^Ready or no, you must start at once. — ^All 
men grow old, whether they will or no. 

Undeb § 665. Don't you care for nobody ?— Nothing was 
never gained by dishonesty. — No other Idng of Israel was so wise 
nor powerful as Solomon. — ^Let no one at no time speak irrever- 
ently in your presence unrebuked. — In this connection no prin- 
ciples can be laid down, nor no rules given, that will cover every 
point. — ^We can not in no way ascertain the exact size of the fixed 
stars. 

loitrate it with examples. When there is a choice of poeitioxui, by what must we 
be guided f 670. What caution Is giTen in the case of only and not only 7 Ptotb 
by an example that a change in the position of only alters the meaning. Show how 
not only may be placed inooneotly. 67L How must the adyerbs ehi^^ mostly^ 
4co., stand f 
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Undxb § 668. BaOroads open up a country the most rapidly 
of any internal improyements. — Chess £siscinates its votaries more, 
perhaps, than any game. — Of all other bubbles, the Mississippi 
Scheme tenmnated the most disastrously. — ^Linnsaus was the most 
enthusiastic and industrious of other naturalists. 

Under § 669. He must have certainly been detained. — ^They 
twice give, that quickly give. — ^Trust the wicked not. — ^Having not 
studied Italian, you can not so well eiyoy the beauties of Petrarch 
as otherwise you might do. — ^Think of Balboa now, as the broad 
Pacific burst on his enri^tured eyes gloriously. — ^If we ever so 
little transgress the laws of nature, ultimately we rue it. 

Undbr § 670, 671. We not only obtained Louisiana, but 
Florida also, by purchase.— If education refined only the manners, 
we might do without it ; but it also disciplines the mind and im- 
proves the heart — California not only produces gold in great 
abundance, but quicksilver also. — ^The Russians mostly belcmg to 
the Greek church. — ^It was by the English, French, Spanish and 
Dutch, that the new world was principally colonized. 



LESSON LXXXIX. 

PREPOSITIONS. -FALSE SYNTAX. 



RULE XVI.— The Preposition. 

672. A preposition shows the relation that a substan-^ 
tive, infinitive, or participle bears to some other word 
or words in the sentence. 

ExAHPLis. — Contrary to my expectations, I found the performances 
about to begin. — Without concealing anytMng, tell me whether he is au< 
of danger. — The silvery beams fell aslant the earth. — ^Pursue your way 
with a bold heart, trustiiig to Him, who is ever a sure help in time of 
need. 

673. After certun verbs, by is used before a word denoting an agent 
or living object, with before a word denoting an instrument or inanimate 

072. Recite Rule XVI., relating to prepositions. Give examples, and point out 
Ib eaoh the terms of the relation denoted by the preposition. 878. How are hff 
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direct We mj, aooompuiied (y his friends, accompanied with fShuti^ 
Hods; attended by a seirant, att^ded with evil consequences; illostnted 
5y ui artist, wUk engrarings; killed 6y an assassin, toith a dagger. Fair 
Umed takes hy onl j. • 

674. Between and betwixt must be used of two objects only; amxmg 
and amonfftty of three or more ; as, *^ Between you and me, I wiU diride 
this farm among my three sons.** 

676. Certain prepositions mnst follow certain words. 
Even the same word sometimes takes diflTerent prepo- 
sitions, according to the sense in which it is used. The 
pupil will find below a list of words with the proper 
preposition annexed, covering those cases in which 
there is the greatest tendency to error. 



Abhorrent to. 

Accommodate (adapt) one thing to 
another; (supply) a person tot/A. 

Accuse of, not with. 

Acquaint with. 

Acquit of. 

Ad^>ted to. 

Adequate to. 

Adhere, adherence, to. 

Angry with a person, at a thing. 

Antipathy to, against. 

Arrive aty in, not to. 

Averse to, from. 

Bestow on. 

Charge a thing on a person; a per- 
son with a thing. 

Compare with Qn respect of quali- 
ty) ; to (by way of illustration). 
" I compare Pope %oith Dryden, 
hope to an anchor.'^ 



Confide in. 

Conform, conformity, to, with. 

Copy after a person, from nature. 

Corre{qM>nd with^ to. 

Deprive of. 

Die of a disease ; by an instroment, 
by one's own hand, by violence. 

Differ with a person in opinion, 
from a person or thing in some 
quality. 

Different /rom, not to. 

Disappointed of a thing not ob- 
tained, in a thing obtained. 

Dislike to. 

Enamoured of. 

Entrance into. 

Foreign to, from. 

Founded on or upon a basis; tn 
truth or error. 

Frightened at. 



and with used after certain verbs? Illustrate this. What ^ocb fdiiowed take? 
S74. How are bettoeen and betwixt to be disUngnished in nse from among and 
among9t 7 675. What is said of the necessity of using prepositions in certain 
eases ? What prepositions are nsed after accommodate in its dlfTerent senses (see 
the list)? After compare 7 After prevail 7 After reconcile 7 When mnst on b« 
used after charge^ and when with 7 When must qf be nsed after dieappointedt 
and when in 7 When must with be used after overwhelmed, and when by 7 
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Incorporate iniOf with. 

Independently o/^ not oti 

Initiation itUo» 

Inroad into. 

Liberal ofwhaX is given. 

Meddle with. 

Need of. 

OYerwhelmed with a feeling, with 

shame; by an agent, 5y the 

waves. 
Partake, commonly of, sometimes 

in. 
Participate with a person, in a 

thing. 
Prefer, preferable, to. 



Previdl on, upon, with (persuade); 

over, against (overcome). 
Beconcile (make friendly) to; 

(make consistent) with. 
Redolent of. 
Remonstrate with a person, agaimt 

a thing. 
Rid of 
Skilful tn, at. 

Smile o^, (to express favor) on. 
Suitable to^for. 
Sympathize with. 
Vest a thing in a person, a persoB 

lot^Aathing. 
Weary of. 



P1.LSE SYNTAX. 

Fndeb § 678. Here is a life of Johnson, aooomponied by oo- 
pious extracts firom his writings. 

[Corrected, — ^Here is a life of Johnson, accompanied mth co- 
pions extracts from hiswritings. By mnst be changed to wUh^ 
because accompanied is followed by toith, before a word denoting 
jBJi inanimate object.] 

The qneen was attended with a large retinue ; her arrival was 
hailed by rejoicings. — ^Here our travellers were surrounded with 
a troup of monkeys. — ^My departure was attended by many mis- 
givings. — ^With whom were you accompanied? — ^We were over- 
come by sorrow. — ^The good ship sunk, overwhelmed with the 
surging waters. 

Under § 674. Distribute these presents between James and 
his brothers. — ^I never before saw so great a resemblance among 
twins. — A quarrel arose amongst the old soldiers and the recruits.— 
He divides his time betwixt law, medicine, and politics. 

Under § 676. We all have need for some one on whom we can 
confide.^Long and bitterly have I repented for the crime with 
which I am now accused. — ^Every person should conform his 
practice with his preaching. — She smiles at all that profess to be 
enamoured with her. — ^Marius was liberal with his money, and 
still more liberal in promises. — ^Rid yourself from snch pr^ndioe^ 
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or people win be dioguated «t jou. — ^Meddle not in wliat does not 
oonoem yon. 

Tour theory seems to be founded on tmth, yet it is quite di^ 
ferent to any thftt I haye hitherto heard advanced. — ^Profit from 
the lessons thus taoght. — ^How do yon reconcile his professions to 
his conduct. — This shonld be incorporated in the book. — ^I am 
compelled to differ from you. — ^Far preferable is a private life 
than this constant tnrmoiL — Honey redolent wifli spring per- 
fruned the air.^-For the unfortunate the good man always sympa- 
thizes, but not for the wicked. 



LESSON za 

CONJUNCTIONS.— FALSE SYNTAX. 



RULE AVJJL— The Conjunction. 

676. A conjunction connects words, sentences, oi 
parts of a sentence. 

Examples. — Notwithttanding^ if ycfti will examine the subject more 
closely, you will see that I am right — Let us do right, whether other men 
do so or not — Yet no lyric poet is more sublime than he. — ^Pindar, iha» 
who no lyiie poet is more sublime, was a Theban. — ^They orerran Italy,'af«l 
the Eastern Empire ae toell, 

677. Do not use if for whether j — or huty hut thaiy or 
lest for thaty — after the verbs doubtyfewty dem/^ or tbdr 
equivalents. 

** Do you know if [correct to whether] a trun will start this eyening ?" 
**Pope was apprehensive leet [say thai] his meaning m^t be mistaken." 
" Nobody can deny bui that [say that] experience is the best teadier.** 

678. Do not use hut for thcm^ after dse^ other^ or 
otherwise. 



S76. Beoite Rule XVII., relating to conjnnotfons. Give examples, and ineadi 
ten what the conjunction connecte, 677. What must not be used for tDhethetl 
What must not be used for /Ao/ 7 Give examples of the improper use of these 
eoi^unctions. 078. What conjunction must be used after ebej others and otherwim% 
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**PreTartcadon is nothing else hut [correct to than] falsehood.** 
** There is no other way of pleasing some people but [say than] by flat- 
tering ihem.'' ** Who could do otherwise but [say than] accept so cordial 
aninritation?*' 

6T9. Than, which is used after the comparative de- 
gree, is always a conjunction, and does not govern the 
objective case. 

Milton says " than wham none higher sat **; and other writers, follow- 
ing him, have construed than with the objectire, as if it were a preposi- 
tion. This is ungrammatical and should be avoided. Than has no gor- 
eming power, but is followed by the nominative, possessive, or objective, 
according to the relation sustained to some word or words understood. 
" You are taller than he [is]." " Your hand is laiger than his [hand]." 
" I love you more than [I love] Aim." ** Than who [sat] none higher sat." 
'* Than whose [head] no head is higher." " Than [I love] wham I love 
none more." 

680. When two words or clauses joined by a con- 
junction have a common connection with some third 
word or clause, this last term must be adapted in con- 
struction to both of the preceding ones. 

" Henry is older, but not so large, as Thomas." Wrong, because the 
last term as can not be properly used with the first term older ; we can 
not say older as Thomas, For a vimilar reason it is wrong to say, *^ He is 
older, but not so tall, than Thomas." Correct thus : " Henry is older than 
Thomas, but not so taU." 

*^ Yqu can not bestow or bequeath it to a more deserving person." We 
can not say bestow to. Change bestow to give^ and then the preposition to 
will be applicable to both verbs : " You can not give or bequeath it to a 
more deserving person." ^ 

681. Certain conjunctions are used in contiguous 

Wbftt miut not be used after them t 679. What is said of thaai7 VThat ex]^-es- 
idon does Milton use? With what have other writers construed than7 What Is 
said of this construction f What determines the case of the substantive following 
thani Oive examples. 68a What is required, when two words or olausea 
joined by a conjunction have a common connection with some thirds word or 
clause t niustrate this rule. 681. When are conjunctions said to be correlatives t 
Mention some correlative conjunctions. What must he used as the correlative of 
neither 7 What correlatives must he nsei after a negative denying equality of d«- 
gnet 

11* 
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clauses as correlatives: as, though^ yet; loth^ and; 
either^ or ; whether^ or. 

There is no liability to error in the use of these correlatiyes, except ia 
two cases. 

1. Be careful to use fM>r, not or, as the correlative of net/Aer. "Neither 
youth fwr [not w\ innocence availed as a protection.** 

2. Be careful to use «o, m — not a«, a» — after a n^ative denying 
equality of degree. "Few ancient cities were «o [not as] magnifioent as 
Babylon.** 

F1.LSB SYNTAX. 

Uhdir § 677. I doubt if the world ever saw such a fleet 
before. 

\GoTrected, — ^I doubt vihether the world ever saw such a fleet 
before. If mast not be used for toT^ether.] 

It is uncertain if a swan lives longer than a raven. — Oan yon 
tell me if the Danube is the longest river in Europe?^-! am fear- 
ful lest the storm may overtake them. — ^There is no doubt but that 
Germany has produced many great men. — ^You certainly oan not 
doubt but he will keep his promise. 

Undbb § 678. Washington had nothing else at heart but his 
country^s good. — ^Never act otherwise but honorably.— What other 
motive but the purest patriotism could have stimulated him to 
such sacrifices? — She would not have done it for any one else but 
him. 

Undib § 679. There are many noble women, but none nobler 
than her.— Even Blair, than whom few rhetoricians stand higher, 
frequently makes grammatical mistakes.— I look on none with 
more contempt than they. 

^ Ukdeb § 680. Quicksilver is not so U9efti1, but more valuable, 
than iron. — ^The moon is nearer, though not so bright, as the smu 
— This honor should be conferred and confined to the best stu- 
dent. — The road is longer and inferior to what we supposed it 
would be.— Sin is generally accompanied and followed by re- 
proaches of conscience. 

Undbb § 681. Such idlers should neither be pitied or assisted. 
—Neither the wastes of Sahara or the parched plains of central 
Australia seem to have been designed for the habitation of man 
or beast. — ^Neither Europe or Africa is as large as Asia. — ^Nothing 
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€ls6 pleases a weak mind as muoh as flattery.— Few lived as 
plainly as Mohammed. 



LESSON XCI. 

MIBOELLANEOUB EXERCISE IN FALSE SYNTAX. 

682. Further exercises in false syntax, promiscuously 
arranged, are now presented for correction. They may 
be divided into lessons of convenient length. 

Yon and me — ^the Almighty hath created hoth. — I wish I was 
her! Yes, hut to he her is impossihle. — ^No one could have acted 
more gallantly than him who hore the standard of the legion. — 
This ring is almost as dear to me as her who gave it. — ^And thee 
too, hrave son of Ahas — I saw thee teJl, — ^The principal is not only 
due, hut also five years interest 

The first of April is called All fools Day. — ^Beds are stuffed 
with cat-tails', hut not with cats' tails. — ^For common decency 
sake, he silent. — John Bay, his hook. — ^Demosthenes orations are 
more nervous than ^schines. — I have read Oowper and Pope's 
Translation of Homer ; the one is in rhyme, the other in hlank 
verse. — ^Here is the three judges' of the supreme court opinion. — 
The historian Josephus works are written in Greek. 

Yictoria's and Albert's eldest daughter has married the prince 
of Prussia. — ^Bancroft's, the historian's, reputation is deservedly 
great.:— The governor's of Texas life has been an eventM one.— 
These volumes are Mr. Hay's clerk's wife's brother's.— Rumors 
of the death of the captain of the Star of the West, of Liverpool, 
were current in Wall Street. — ^He who is wise in his own conceit 
I never could tolerate. — ^Two court-martials were held. • 

Send up fifty pound of butter, some pickled sheeps' tongues, 
and ten heads of fat cattle.— Let all good men rejoice at this, even 
he who has never rejoiced before. — I do not ifdsh for any coflfee 
this morning. — Distribute a few pence among those two poor 
dwarves. — ^Beware evil practices. — ^Montezuma was denied even • 
this slight favor. — David and Jonathan loved one another. 

La Fayette was voted a township of land and two hundred 
thoQsand dollars by Congress. — ^Those men, who thought theoa^ 
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•elTM more wiser than others, hare faHea a yictim to their own 
passions.— Were you pud the money ?— -Oxford Univermty is of 
eight centuries old. — ^Each papil is expected to govern themselTes. 
— ^The mob, having next broken into some jewellers stores, begnn 
to fill its pockets with precious stones. 

Whom do yon siippoBd it was ? — ^Who do you 8npi>ose it to bet 
— ^Where have you bought them pencils ? At Mr. Tilden's, the 
bookseller's. — ^Those who consider themselves a good critic are 
not so considered always by others. — ^I will lend yon my 
tweezers, if you would be sure to return it. — ^The people of 
Finland is called Finns'. — ^Be sure not to tell nobody whom you 
are. 

He was able to have supported himself and family, and cer- 
tainly ought to. — ^Nothing hurts my feelings more nor as mach 
as a friend's betraying of the trust I have reposed on him. — ^Every 
soldier exerted themselves to the utmost, as if on them alone de- 
pended the issue of the battle. — ^Full many a good man is OTer- 
looked in this world ; but in the world to come his good deeds 
will be remembered. — ^He said as how he would come. 

Saturn is surrounded with three bright rings, the inner one 
of which is nineteen thousand miles from the surface of the 
planet. — ^The jury could not agree, and so the judge allowed it 
to separate. — ^The board of directors looked gravely; in fact a 
frown begun to settle on its face. — Can nothing be done to induce 
this fop and coxcomb to abandon their folly ? — These here mos- 
quitoes are very troublesome. — ^It was this same Oortez who con- 
quered Mexico. 

8amt and sinner will rise together at the last day, to hear his 
doom pronounced. — ^The most beautiful people which are known 
are the Oircassians. — ^It seems as if one or the other must lose 
their life in the conflict. — Otis, as well as Hancock, raised their 
voices agiunst this new aggression. — Some German critics main- 
tain (which I ^can not believe) that no such man as Homer neyer 
lived.— Neither John or his wife seem to care much for the ex- 
ample they set their children. 

Elizabeth, and her father Henry also, had their favorites. — 
Not only Charlemagne, but Haroun al Baschid also, rose superior 
to the princes of their time. — ^Every man has certain rights from 
which they can, not be deprived.— 'Francis did not remain long in 
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the school his &ther placed lihn.— No substance which yet has 
been discovered is as heayj as iridinm. 

There are two species of buffalo : one inhabiting the northern 
parts of Europe, and which has become very scarce ; the other, 
a native of America, and which is more properly called the 
bison. — God watches over us as a father, who He is even to 
the most unworthy of His creatures. — ^The conversation turned 
on the generals and battles who had decided the fate of em- 
pires. 

Hand me that tongs. — ^He lets houses and collects rents, and 
by this means manages to live. — The very events which we most 
deplore sometimes turn out most fortunately. — One or the other 
of us are greatly mistaken in their opinion. — ^Both parties can not 
be right ; you or we must be mistaken in your vie^ws. — ^If either 
the king or queen knew the condition of their subjects, they would 
do their utmost to relieve them. 

A snake was never seen there, that I know of [as far as 2 
hnow], — ^Who can be expected to remember the names *of all 
the authors and books which the' present century has produced? 
— ^They say, which I do npt believe, that some people die of a 
broken heart. — ^The rattle-snake, one of the most poisonous of 
reptiles, and who grows from four to six feet in length, is only 
found in America. 

Every one should try to distinguish themselves in their pro- 
fession. — ^Measure out five bushel of this oats.— The old and new 
house were both burnt. — ^Holland,'a country that has been rescued 
from the sea, and which possesses very little natural advantages, 
has been converted into one vast garden by the industry of its 
inhabitants. — ^We have some beautiful variegated pansies ; here is 
a yellow and a blue one. 

I admit it is dry, the study of grammar.— Robert promises his 
fathcqr that he would take his advice and try hard to pay his debts. 
— Send home a couple of gallon of those same molasses we have 
been using. — ^Pope at one time studied painting, but Nature had 
made him a greater poet than an artist. 

An ant is a model of provident industry ; a grasshopper is a 
type of thoughtless indolence. — ^The self-devotion, no less than 
courage, of La Fayette, commands our admiration. — ^It is plain 
from the movements of that poor child that it is grieving for his 
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brother.— Old stoat gentlemen are generally good-hmnored. — 
When Talent and Industry contend for the prize, the latter is the 
oftenest winner. 

The price of cotton is fellen.^-She pioves very graceful. — ^The 
whole family have lovelily carried out the principles of their re- 
ligion. — ^The room was not sufficiently het. — ^They had sawed the 
wood before I seen what they was doing. — ^Name each kinfe of 
England in succession. [As mccesnon implies more than one, it 
should be Name the hings^ &c.] 

Who can contemplate without a shudder the hereafter life of 
the wicked ?— It is thou that has ruined me. — ^The " Pleasures of 
Hope " were written by Campbell. — ^The moon was by this time 
risen. — ^A humble mind is ever ready for to acknowledge its faults. 
— ^Every person has their friends and enemies; the former he 
should seek to conciliate, the latter to confirm in their attachment. 
— Croesus had much possessions. 

He is entirely undeserving commendation. — ^Texas or Florida, 
if not both, were admitted into the Union in 1845. — ^The pec^le 
is united in its determmation to have the most universal freedom 
of suffrage. — You should have made them have shook those car- 
pets before this. — ^The indifference, nay the neglect, of the world, 
too often blight the aspirations of genius. — ^I wish that I was m 
Europe. 

The news of the Constellation's being wrecked and the greater 
part of her crew's being lost, were received this morning. — I have 
heard how that the human body contains about thirty pounds of 
blood. — " Crime and Mystery " have just been published.— Neither 
arguments or force was able to make any impression. — ^Do not 
desert your father or mother in their old age. 

The mind whence such sentiments could come, must be de- 
praved hopelessly. — ^Napoleon found Moscow in flames, which 
was totally unexpected. — ^Was you able to buy me a brass com- 
passes ? — Them shoes are not too large ; I have no fears but what 
they will answer. — In the torrid zone, a wet and dry season 
take the place of winter and summed. — ^Prudence and courage 
are both essential to the good general ; this in the council, that 
on the field. 

Neither the horse or the mule have as great powers of en- 
durance as the camel. — ^The phenomena observed last eyenins 
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was well worth seeing. — ^The youngest of my two brother-in-laws 
is the shrewdest.— He, tired of life, declared that nothing but 
trials and disappointments are met with in the world. — ^In aban- 
doning of the throne, Charles V. hoped to have regained the 
peace of mind which he had long been deprived of. — Have you 
waken your friend ? 

A rose by any other name would smell as sweetly. — California 
is now producing more gold than any country in the world. — 
London is further north than any other city in America.—If Xerxes 
had have succeeded in conquering Greece, what incalculable 
changes would have been made in the world's history I — I have and 
ever shall insist on the necessity of strict economy on the part of 
government. — The rain disappointed us in our excursion; we 
could not go. 

Your garden looks much better since you wed it. — To what 
conclusion do you arrive? — ^Making the experiment, air was 
found to be impenetrable. — "Where has the snuflfers gone? — ^It 
must have been hard to have endured such sufferings.~7He does 
not mean to deliberately affront us. — ^Why have you not kept the 
promise you have made when I Was at your house ? 

A honorable man looks down upon the deceitful with su- 
premest contempt. — ^La Fayette is the best character of any in 
Trench history. — He is one of those unfortunates that is always 
discontented with his lot. — Has that suds been' thrown out ? — ^We 
have now a more promising, wider, and pleasanter field for opera- 
tions. — ^A few hours delay is not of much consequence. 

The crew is loud in its complaints. — ^The mule, if it is less 
handsome than the horse, is certainly the most enduring. — ^Which 
is the brightest of those two stars ?— The ladies of old times seem 
to implicitly have believed that they would preserve their beauty 
by washing in dew. — ^I, reflecting on the mutability of human 
things, came to the conclusion that all was vanity and vexation 
of spirit. 

He has waxen all the threads. — Cairo is the largest of any city 
in Africa. — Anger is a scorpion that stings itself; take care that 
thou dost not find it so. — ^The earliest experiments with the air- 
pump showed that air was essential to life and combustion. — Of 
what use are fierceness of gesture or loudness of tone to the 
orator ?— Have a care how you give way to the first advances of 
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Bin.— The* way how tiiey give their china ware snch a lively coLot- 
ing is a secret. 

The qaestion is whether the people should elect judges or no. — 
The heathens are perished out of the land. — ^I told him that if he 
went to-morrow I shall go with him. — ^Dwarf pear-trees are some- 
times loaded down by fruit — ^Where is Robert, Jane, and Frank? 
I have some cherries to divide between them. 

A machine has been invented for .the more easily and econom- 
ically elevating of grain to snch heights as may be required. — 
Just think of me entering into one of the fashionable saloons of 
Saratoga in such a garb. — "So Roman emperor was so cruel nor 
tyrannical as Nero. — ^The Swiss have defended their liberties the 
most resolutely of any other nation. 

The manufactures of Belgium chiefly consist of laces, silks, and 
carpets. — Can I not prevail over you to return with me ? — ^Your 
hat is altogether prettier and preferable to mine. — I have no other 
friend but thou. — Ben Jonson says that the poet Spenser died by 
want. — There were some disagreeable persons along, and so we 
was disappointed of our excursion. 

The weary sailors heard with delight the woods and groves to 
re^ho the notes of countless songsters, and saw with rapture the 
trees to bend under a load of fruit. — ^Tou must have felt the needle 
have passed into the flesh. — ^A diphthong consists of two vowels' 
forming one sound. — ^It is singular how an uneducated tinker could 
have produced such a great work. 

Willing or no, we must all die.— An eclipse of the moon is 
caused by the earth getting between it and the sun. — ^No disease 
was more loathsome nor more dreaded by the' people than lep- 
rosy.— Ootton, as a crop, is more valuable, but not so certain, as 
com. — She will not sing for anybody else but he. — She had rather 
stay, if you will promise to stay with her. — ^They dared not to 
start. 

He no sooner entered into the house but he came rushing oat 
again with these bad news. — Whom, when they had scourged him, 
they let him go.: — ^Thou shouldst treasure up these oounsds deep 
in your heart. — ^When money is to be. made, be it never so little, 
every man strives their best to be first on the ground. — They 
compose the easiest, that have learned to compose. 
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LESSON XOII. 

BULES FOB CAPITALS 

683. Most words commence with small letters. 
Capitals must be Tised when required by the following 
rules, and only then : — 

BULXS rOB THB USX OF CAPITAL LXTTHUL 

684. Begin with a capital, 

L Every sentence and every line of poetry. 

EZAMFLXS.— 'Forget others* faults.^How bright the day I— What is 
fame ? — Custom forms us alL 

"Time is the warp of life; oh! tell 
The young, the fair, to weave it well.** 

n. All proper nouns, and titles of office, honor, and 
respect. 

Examples. — ^Henry the Fowler, emperor of the Germans ; Robert Roe, 
Esquire ; Elizabeth Barrett Browning; the Red River; the Strait of Gib- 
raltar; High Bridge; Union Square; the Superior Court of the CStyof 
KewYork; July; Monday. 

HE. All adjectives formed from proper nouns. 

Examples. — ^African, Itdian, Welsh, Ciceronian ; also adjectives de- 
noting a sect or religion — ^Methodist, Puritan, Catholic, Protestant. 

IV. Common nouns, when personified in a direct 
and lively manner ; not when sex merely is attributed 
to an inanimate object. 

Examples.— Then War waves his ensanguined sword, and fidr Peace 
flees sighing to some happier land. — ^But, The tun pursues his fiery course ; 
the fiMon sheds her silvery beams. 

V. All appellations of the Deity, and the personal 
pronouns Thou and He standing for His name. 

088. How 4p- mo«t -words commence f 684. Becite Bole L for the use of capi- 
tals. In each example, tell which word begins with a capital according to tha 
rale. Recite Rule II. What adjectives must begin with capitals? When most 
eonmion nowis begin with capitals f Becite Bule V. When must a quoted 
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ExAMPLU. — ^The Almighty; the Kmg of kmgs; the Etemal Esmioe; 
JehoTah ; the Supreme Being ; our Father. 

VI. The first word of a complete quoted sentence, 
not introduced by that^ if, or any other conjunction. 

Examples. — ^Thomson says, ** Success makes Tillains honest" But, 
Thomson says that ** success makes yillains honest** 

VIL Every noun, adjective, and verb in the titles 
of books and headings of chapters. 

Examples. — ^Butler's ** Treatise on the History of Ancient PUloso* 
phy ** ; Cousin's ** Lectures on the True, the Beautiful, and the Good ^ 

VJLLl. *Word8 that denote the leading subjects of 
chapters, articles, or paragraphs. 

A word defined, for instance, may commence with a ciq[>itaL — ^Do not 
introduce capitals too freely under this rule. When in doubt, use a small 
letter. 

IX. The pronoun /and the interjection O. 

X. Words denoting great events, eras of history, 
noted written instruments, extraordinary physical phe- 
nomena, and the like. 

Examples. — ^The Creation ; the Confuaon of Languages ; the Bestora- 
tion; the Dark Ages; the Declaration of Independence; the Aurora 
Borealis. ^ 

XL Letters standing for words are generally written 
as capitals. 

Examples. — ^a. d., for anno Domini, in the year of our Lord ; LLD., 
for legum doctor, doctor of laws. ^ 

EXBBCISE. 

Correct the rnnall letters and capitals improperly ttsed, 
UiTDEB BuLE I.— order is heaven^s first Law.— All Trui^ is 

■entence commence with a capital, and when not ? Recite Rale VII., relating to 
the titles of books. Recite Rnle VIII. What may commence with a capital 
mider this rule? What caution is girenf Recite Rule IX. Recite Rule X., w- 
lating to words denoting great events, &o. Recite Rule XL, relating to letters. 
What does a. d. stand for? What does LL.D. stand for f How are those ahbiv 
stations written t 
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Fteoioxui. — ^how Fortune plies her Sports I — is not hope a flatterer! 
— ^gratitude is the heart's Memory. — ^pay as yon go. 
be thou the first true merit to befriend; 
his praise is Lost who stays till All commend. 

UndkjRulk IL — The sarmatians inhabited what is now known 
as Inland. — ^mayor grey and the Oonunon council received gov- 
ernor hawkins and general smith at the city hall, and escorted 
l^em up Clinton avenue to The park. — The apennines run through 
Italy. — Cecil, lord burleigh, was queen elizabeth's Premier for forty 
Years. 

Under Bule IH., lY. — ^How often we hear of welsh flannel, 
irish whiskey, scotch Ale, london porter, Swedish iron, dutch cheese, 
mssian isinglass, and french Lace I — The Spanish minister and the 
representative of the ottoman porte have just visited the british 
firigate. — Here are Byron Collars for sale. — ^May health paint thy 
cheeks with her brightest colors I 

There pleasure decks her guilty Bowers, 
And dark oppression builds her Towers. 

Undeb Rule V., YL— Lift up your hearts to the supreme ruler 
of the Universe.— the jews are still looking for their messiah, 
their promised saviour. — Truly has the Poet said, " the hand of 
god has written legibly."— Attila called himself "The Scourge 
of god ". — ^'Tis said that " conscience is man's most faithful friend." 
— ^How much truth there is in this old proverb : " all is not Gold 
that glitters." 

Under Bule VIL, IX. — ^for the Student i think there are few 
Books more valuable than hallam's " introduction to the litera- 
ture of europe in the fifteenth, sixteenth, and s|f enteenth cen- 
turies." — There is much Wit in a Volume that i have lately read, 
entitled "What i saw in California; or, a three months' tour 
among the placers." Shall i reason ftirther with you, o ungrate- 
ful men? 

Under RuLk X., XI.— A truthftil history of the days of 
chivalry, the crusades, and the feudal system, wiU find Readers 
enough. — ^Put your letter in the p. o. before two o'clock p. m., 
and you will receive an answer by 8 a. m. to-morrow. — S. Jones, 
m.d. 

jfxsoELLANEOUS. — ^thc moors, having conquered northern afirioa, 
crossed the straits of gades, now gibraltar, into spain, in 710. — 
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it panl preached at phOippi in Thrace, a. d. 51, the first christuoi 
Sermon delivered in europe. 

maker, preserver, mj redeemer, god! 

whom have i in the heavens but thee alone f 

deaths but a path that mnst be trod, 
if man would ever pass to god. 

Next with a Shudder i beheld consumption's sunken Cheek and 
wasted Form.— o pitiless Destroyer, spare thy Victim ! — ^i have 
read in spenser that ^' love is a celestial Harmony of likely hearts." 
— ^fervently must we all exclaim : *' may the Horrors of the french 
revdation never be repeated I '' 



LESSON XCIII. 

PUNCTUATION. 

685. Pnnotoation is the art of diyiding written lan- 
guage by points, in order that the meaning may be 
readily understood. 

686. The Punctuation-points are as follows : — 
Pkbiod, • Semicolon, ; 
Imtssbooation-poiht, ? Comma, , 
Exclamation-point, S Dash, — 
Colon, : Parenthesis, ( )* 

Brackets, [ ] 

687. The Period. — ^A period must be placed after 
every declarative and imperative sentence, and every 
abbreviated word ; as, " Virtue is the only nobility." 
" Obey your parents." " We write Jaa. for James^ 
JT. T.' for New Tark^ no. for nvmber, George L for 
George FirsV^ 

688. When we have two distinct but kindred propositions, if thej are 

886. Define Pnnetuation. 686. Mention the punctnation-pointii. 687. Oive 
the rule for the use of the i>eriod. 688. When we have two distinct but kindred 
propositions, what two modes of punctuating hare we f When must we nae the 
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short, we may either separate them with the cdon or s^nicolon, and thus 
form one compound sentence ; or we may use the period, and thus make 
two sentences. Always follow the former course, if the propositions are 
connected by the conjunction and^for^ ov however ; for it is not elegant 
to commence a sentence with these conjunctions. 

*'*' Adversity is the touch-stone of principle. Without it, a tnan hardly 
knows whether he is honest or not** Here a semicolon may be substi- 
tuted for the period after principle. If the propositions are connected by 
the coigunction /or, a semicolon mtai be used : ** Adversity is the touch- 
stone of principle ; for without it,^ &c. 

689. A period after an abbreviation does not take the place of other 
points. Punctuate just as if the word were not abbreviated. But, at the 
end of a sentence closing with an abbreviation, only one period must be 
used. Thus : ** Go to the P. 0., I tell you, and ask for a letter for H. 
Kob,jr.,M.D.'» 

690. Some common abbreviations, with the meaning 
of whicli every one should be familiar, are now pre- 
sented. 

COMMON ABBRIYIATI0N8. 



A. B., Bachelor of Arts. 

A.O., ante Christvm^ before 

Christ 
A.M., Master of Arts. 

A. M., ante meridiem^ morning 

B. C, before Christ 
Co., County, Company. 

Cor. Sec., Corresponding Secre- 
tary. 
D. D., Doctor of Divmity. 
Do., ditto, the same. 

D. v., dec volenUf God willmg. 

E. E., errors excepted. 



F.B. S., Fellow of the Royal Soci- 
ety. 
Hon., Honorable. 



Id., ideniy the same. 
I. e., id est, that is. 
L H. S., Jenu hominum idlwxtcr^ 

Jesus Saviour of men. 
Inst, instant, of this month. 
LL. D., Legum Doctor, Doctor of 

Laws. 
M. C, Member of Congress. 
M. D., Doctor of Medicine. 
Mem., memorandum. 
Messrs., messievre, gentlemen. 
M. P., Member of Police. 
Mr., Mister. 
Mrs., Mistress. 
MS., manuscript 
N. B., nota bene, mark WdlL 
P. M., Postmaster. 



oolon or lemicolonf Whyf 6iv« an example. 689. What dlreotloni are given 
fat punetnating, when a period ie need after an abbreviation? What ie said of a 
■entenee cloaing with an abbreviation f 680. What point follows each abbrevia- 
tion preiented in the liat f Why ie there no period between the two t» in LL, D, ? 
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P. M., poit mmdUm^ ertning. 

P. 0.,Poft Office. 

Pro tern., pro tempore, for the time. 

Prox., proximo^ of next month. 

P. S., Postscript 

Qy., Query. 

Bee Sec., Recording Seoretsry. 

Bey., Beyerend. 



B. B., Bailroed. 

Sec., Secretary. 

St, Saint, street 

Ult, iUtitnOy of last moi^ 

XT. a A., United States of America. 

U. a A., United States Army. 

U. a N., United States Nayy. 

Viz., videlicet, namely. 



691. The Intebbogation-point. — An interrogatioii- 
point must be placed after every interrogative sentence, 
member, and clause; also, after the inteijections eh 
and het/j implying a question. "Has air weight?" 
" Air has weight ; do you not believe it ? " " You 
thought it would rain, hey ? ^ 

692. TheExolahatton-point. — ^An exclamation-point 
must be placed after every exclamatory sentence, mem- 
ber, clause, and expression ; as, " How disgusting is 
vice 1 " " Life is short ; how careful we should be to 
use it aright 1 '* " For shame 1 " 

An exclamation-point must also be placed after 
every interjection except <?, eh, and Aey, unless very 
closely connected with other words; as, "Ah! who 
could have foreseen it ? " "Pshaw! you are trifling.'' 

exbboisb. 
Introduce the pertod, interrogation-painty exelamationrpoin% 
and capitak, where they are needed : — ^The good are better made 
by ill — ^We have received good, and shall we not reoeive evil — 
Wa last words (ah how well I remembdr them) were, *' My son, 
beware of the first advances of sin " — ^What singolar tradilions 
the Laplanders have — ^They asked Galileo whether he wonld re- 
nonnce his doctrines (§ 478) — ^They asked Galileo, " wiU yon re- 
nounce yonr doctrines " — Aim at perfection affliction is a school 

691. Where moat an interrogation-point be placed ? 002. Where mutt an ezdam*- 
tion-point be placed I After what part of epeech xnut an ezelainatldn*point tUm 
beuiedt 
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<yf Yirtne how silly are maxij of the forms of etiquette where 
was Homer bom many a man addresses another as mr or esq, 
according as he dresses ill or well — ^Wm A Stevens A M Pres — 
The wind is NE 



LESSON XOIV. 

PUNCTUATION (CONTINUED) 

693. The Colon. — ^The colon indicates the next 
greatest degree of separation to that denoted by the 
period. 

694. A colon must be placed between the great di- 
visions of sentences, when minor divisions occur that 
are separated by semicolons ; as, ^' Man has effected 
wonders ; he is every day advancing in knowledge and 
power : yet, surpassed by nature even in her humblest 
efforts, he can not so much as make a blade of grass." 

A colon must also be placed before a formal enu- 
meration of particulars, or a direct quotation, referred 
to by the words thuSj following^ as foUows^ this, these^ 
&c. " There is much justice in this warning of Lava- 
ter : * Beware of him who hates the laugh of a child.' " 

A formal enumeration is one in which the words ^r«^, seeondli/, &c, 
or similar terms, are introduced. These words are set off with the comma, 
the particulars are separated by the semicolon, and before the whole enu- 
meration a colon must be placed. Thus : ** There were four greal^ empires 
in ancient times: first, the Assyrian; second, the Persian; third, the 
Macedoman ; and fourth, the Roman.** 

695. The Semicolon. — ^The semicolon indicates the 
next greatest degree of separation to that denoted by 
the colon. 

698. What degree of separation doea the colon indicate f 694. Give the rule 
relating to the use of the colon between the great diviaions of eentencea. Give the 
mle relating to a formal enumeration of particulari. What is meant by % formal 
•numeration t 09S. What degree of aeparation does the semicolon indioatet 
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696. Hule I. — ^A Bemicolon must be placed between 
the members of compomid sentences, tmless the connec- 
tion is exceedingly close ; as " The wheel of fortnne k 
ever turning ; who can say, * I shall be uppermost to- 
morrow ' ? " 

If the members are Tery short, and the connection is dose, the ccnmna 
may be used in stead of the semicolon ; as, **l£an proposes, but God dis- 
poses.^ 

697. Hide IL — ^A semicolon must be placed be- 
tween the great divisions of sentences, when minor 
divisions occur that are separated by commas; as, 
" Plato called beauty a privilege of nature ; Theocritus, 
a delightful prejudice." 

698. Rule III. — ^A semicolon must be placed before 
an enimieration of particulars, when the names of the 
objects merely are given, without any formal introduc- 
tory words ; as, " There are three cases ; the nomina- 
tive, the possessive, and the objective." 

699. Rule ZF.-r-A semicolon must be placed before 
Otf , when it introduces an example ; as at the close of 
the last paragraph. 

BXEBOISB. 

InBert all the points thus far treated, where they a/re required: 
— ^Five great enemies to onr peace are constantly harassing gb 
avarice, ambition, envy, anger, and pride — Books are onr best 
friends they are ever ready with cheerfcd words yet how many 
there are that never have recourse to their Mendly sympathy- 
Seneca ^wlb np the matter thus " I would rather never receive 
a kindness than never bestow one " — ^Labor not to be rich cease 
from thine own wisdom — ^A good book, in the language of the 

098. Recite Bale I. for the use of the semicolon, relating to compound ientenoee. 
When may the comma be used in etead ot the flemi(Jolonf 687. Recite Rule IL, 
relating to the great divisions of sentences. 698. Recite Role III., nIPating to an 
enumeration of particnlars. 699. Recite Rule IV., relating to examples. 
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booksellers, is a salable one in that of the onrioos, a scarce one 
in that of men of sense, a nsefal one — ^There are three safe guides 
to eternity first a sonnd head secondly an honest heart thirdly an 
bomble spirit — ^The spirit of a man will sustain his infirmity but 
a wounded spirit who can bear 



LESSON XOV. 

PUNCTUATION (CONTINUED). 

TOO. Tecb Comma. — The comma indicates the least 
degree of separation denoted by any point. 

701. liule L — ^Adjuncts and clauses, not essential 
to the meaning of a sentence, or modifying the whole 
proposition, are set off with a comma on each side, 
when introduced between a subject and its verb, or 
other parts that are closely connected. 

At the commencement or end of a sentence, such 

adjxmcts and clauses are set off with a comma after or 

before them, as the case may be. 

ExAMPLSs.--The bones of birds, in a word, combine strength with 
lightness, in a remarkable degree. — ^Blankets, which derired their name 
fh>m ^Thomas Blanqnet, were introduced into England in .1840.— By the 
way, gmipowder was first known to the Chinese. — ^No one can be an athdst, 
if he will only examine his own structure. 

702. Subjects introduced by m todl a«, and not, Ac., fall under this 
nde ; as, ^' Toledo, as well as Damascus, was noted for its sword-blad^s.** 

708. Single words relating to a whole proportion, and all yoc&tive ex- 
pressions, are also set off with the comma. "Galileo, accordingly, was 
imprisoned." ** Smiley Fortune, smile on our attempt*? 

104k. No comma must be placed between restrictive adjuncts or clauses 
and that which they restrict; as, "All must pay the debt of tuUure.'^ 
" AH that glitters, is not gold." 

700. What degree of Mparation does ^e comma Indioatef 701. BeolteRole 
I. for the use of the comxna, relating to af^ancts and damee. At the eommenee* 
ment or end of a lentenee, how are sa<^ adjimeta and olauaes ptmotuaited t Give 
ezamplei. VTOS. What lahjecta fall oirder this rule 9 708. What lingle words •x% 
alio let off with the comma 9 7Qi; What is the principle relating to nstrietlTe 
12 
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706. HtUe II. — ^A noun in apposition, modified by 
an adjunct or adjective, is generally, with its modifiers, 
set off by the comma ; as, ^^ Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, 
was defeated by Octavius." 

706. Hide III. — ^A comma must be placed after the 
logical subject (§ 108) of a sentence, when it ends with 
a verb, or consists of several parts which are them- 
selves separated by the comma ; as, ^^ All that glitters, 
is not gold." " Envy, anger, and pride, are our worst 
enemies." 

707. Utile IV. — A comma must be placed between 
short members of compound sentences, connected by 
andy butj or^ nor^ for, heca/usej whereas^ and other 
conjunctions; as, ^^ Beauty dazzles, but amiability 
charms." 

A comma must also be placed before a coijunctioa comiectiiig the parts 
of a compound predicate, unless they are very short and so closely e<mr 
nected that no point is admissible ; as, ** The sun shines on all, even the 
wicked and ungrateAiL** 

708. Rule Y. — A comma must be placed before or 
introducing an equivalent, or a clause defining the 
writer's meaning ; as, " Spelter, or zinc, comes chiefly 
from Germany." 

709. Rule VI. — ^A comma must be placed before 
andy OTy and nor^ preceding the last of a s^ies of 
clauses, or words that are the same part of speech and 
in the same construction ; as, " Sunshine, cloud, and 
storm, all are sent for some wise purpose." 

710. Rule F7Z— When, to avoid repetition, (md^ 

adjimcts and clatiMs? T06. Recite Bnle II., relating to nouBi in appoeftion. 
70S. Beoite Bole III., relating to the l<%loal snbjeot of a ■enteooe. 707. Becite 
Bnle rv., relating to ehort memten of eomponnd eentenoes. Wliat is the role 
relating toa compound predicate? 708. Becite Bule V., relating to #. 70«. Be- 
•ItoBuleVX, relating to oful, or, and iMT. 710. Becite Bale VU., wlating to tha 
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or^ noTj or a verb previously tised, is omitted, a comma 
takes its place. 

" Tin is found in England, Bohemia, Saxony, Malacca, and Banca.** 
In stead of saying England and Bohemia and Saxony and Malacca, to ayoid 
repetition we omit amf, and a comma takes its place. "Methusaleh was 
the oldest man ; Samson, the strongest.'' Was is omitted after Banuon^ 
and a comma takes its place. 

711. Bule VIIL — ^Words used in pairs take a com- 
ma after each pair. " Joy and sorrow, cloud and sun- 
shine, are alike sent for our benefit." 

712. Bvle IX. — ^Words repeated for the sake of em- 
phasis must be set off with their adjuncts, if they have 
any, by the comma. " Truth, truth, and nothing but 
truth, will satisfy the candid inquirer." 

EXEBCISE. 

Imeftt the points thus far treated : — Be temperate temperate 
I say that you may avoid disease — ^Fashion for the most part is 
nothing but the ostentation of riches — Where if I may ask are 
the modesty and self-restraint the industry and honesty of our 
ancestors— Bom four years after the cmci&don of Christ Jose- 
phus lived to witness the destruction of Jerusalem — By the Per- 
sian the Turk and the Arab carpets are ranked among the 
necessaries of life They form with his cushions and divan all hij9 
furniture his seat his bed his table He must have his prayer- 
carpet spread out on which to kneel at the appointed hour he 
must have his smoklng-carpet on which to recline and dream 
away his time there must be a carpet for tent and harem bazaar 
and mosque 

As darkness begins bats issue from the fissures of walls and 
other hiding-places where they have sought shelter during the 
day and by their active flight capture such insects as are then on 
the wing gnats musquitoes moths beetles &o The service which 
they thus render is very considerable particularly i» tropical 
regions where they swarm by myriads 

omiuion of a eoo junction or verb, TU. Recite Rule VIII., relating to words vied 
in pain. 112. Recite Rule IX., relating to words repeated. 
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LESSON XOVI. 

PUNCTUATION (CONTINUED). 

713. The Dash. — ^The dash is used to denote, 

L A break in the construction. "Glory — ^what 
isiti" 

n. A transition in the sentiment £rom grave to 
humorous. "London is noted for its magnificent 
buildings, its extensive shipping, and — ^its dexterous 
pickpockets.'* 

in. A sudden interruption. " You know my feel- 
ings ; you know — " " Hold ! " interrupted my friend. 

IV. Hesitation. " Such a man is a — a — ^I faiow not 
what to call him." 

V. An abrupt or exclamatory repetition. "Such 
was the testimony of Solomon — Solomon, who had all 
the pleasures of the world at his command." 

714. A dash is sometimes used to denote the omissioii of letters, figorei^ 
or words ; as, "In the year 18 — , I stopped oyer night at the village <st 
G— .»» 

716. A dash after other points makes them indicate a greater degree 
of separation than they generally denote. 

716. Pabektheses. — ^Marks of parenthesis are used 
to enclose words which explain, modify, or add to the 
main proposition, when so introduced as to break the 
connection between dependent parts and interfere with 
the harmonious flow. "The Saxons (for they de- 
scended from the ancient Sacse) retained for centuries 
the energy and morality of their ancestors." 

717. Beaokets. — ^Brackets are used principally in 

718. For -what five purpoies is the dash used f 714. What elie la the dash used 
to denote? 716. What is the effect of the dash after other polnUf 716. For what 
are marks of parenthesU used! 717. Wher« and for what are brackets prinolpiJlr 
msedt 
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quoted passages, to enclose words improperly omitted, 
or added by way of correction, observation, or explana- 
tion. " She is weary with [of] life." 

EXEBCISE. 

Punetttate the following sentences : — ^He who plays the tyrant 
in his own family is a a a what term can I find strong enough to 
express my contempt — ^Archimedes the great Sicilian philosopher 
and what ancient philosopher ranks higher was ignorant of some 
things that are now known to every intelligent school-hoy — 
Phonography and under this head we iQclude every method of 
writing hy signs that represent the sounds of language is a 
great improvement on stenography — ^What are they all worth 
the triumphs and honors of the world — ^This was the state of 
things in Eome Home the queen-city of the world — " They rise 
successive should the author not have said successively and succes- 
sive fall" 

The Romans were at war with the Persians and their supply 
of silk from this source heing cut off they sought unsuccessfully 
to ohtain it through other channels About this time two monks 
who had penetrated to China returned to Constantinople bring- 
ing with them the news that this wonderful sericvm for such was 
the Latin name of silk was the produce of a little worm which 
changed into a moth they had observed many of the processes 
by which it was prepared for use The Roman emperor offered 
them great rewards to return and, procure some of the eggs of 
this wonderful worm which they did at the hazard of their lives 
552 AD and the few eggs which they brought concealed in a hol- 
low stick were the stock from which all the sUk-worms since 
reared in Europe have descended 



LESSON XOVII. 

APOSTROPHE. — HYPHEN. — QUOTATION-POINTS. 

718. Besides the ptmctaation-points, tlie following 
marks are used in written and printed matter: the 

718. Wliat marks bealdei the panotnation-points are used in -written and 
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ApoBtrophe ( ' ), the Hyphen ( - ), and Quotation-poantg 

(« "). 

719. The Afostbophe. — ^The apostrophe denotes the 
omission of a letter or letters, and the possessive case 
of nouns. 

ExAMPUS. — ^lU tor it U; e'en for even ; donH for do not; tho^ for 
thouffh : o^do^k for on [the] eloeh. So, in the poflaesBive : hero\ Ckarle9\ 
nun\ children\ heroe$\ Bot remember that the persomd pronouns ncTer 
take the apostrophe in the possessive case : ours^ yours, here, theirs, 

720. The Hyphen. — ^The hyphen is used to connect 
the elements of a compound word, when each retains 
its own accent; as, castle-builder, father-in-law, red- 
hot, law-abiding, inside-out. 

The hyphen is also used after a complete syllable at 
the end of a line, to connect the parts of a divided 
word. The hyphen may also be used in stead of the 
difleresis, to denote that the final vowel of a prefix does 
not form a diphthong with the first vowel of a primi- 
live ; as, pre-engagement, re-establish. 

721. Quotation-points. — Quotation-points are used 
to enclose words quoted from an author or speaker, or 
represented in narrative as employed in dialogue ; as, 
"Eemember now thy Creator in the days of thy 
youth." 

122. When the substance merely is given, and not the exact woida^ 
quotation-points are unnecessary. 

723. Matter within quotation-points is to be punctuated just as if it 
stood in any other position. 

724. When quotation-points are needed at the end of a sentence, they 
come after whatever other point is required there, if this point appUea to 

printed matter? 719. What does the apostrophe denote t Give examples. 
720. For -what is the hyphen used ? For what is it used at the end of a Une f For 
what purpose is it used in stead of the dinresisf 721 What are qnotation-polxita 
used to enclose t 722, When are quotation-points unnecessary ? 723. How is master 
within quotaUon'points to be punctuated f 724. How are quotatioa-poiiiU to etsnO, 
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Ihe qaotntkm alone, but before this point, if it applies to the whole sen* 
tenoe and not excluslYely to the quotation ; as, Pilate asked, " What i« 
truth? " Where now is the ** man of destiny " f 

*J2b. A quotation within a passage that is itself quoted, is enclosed be- 
tween ^ngle QuotatK>n-points (< ') ; as, ** I would remind you that Toung 
calls man an * insect infinite'." 

BXBBCISE. 

Punctuate^ and insert the aposi/rophe^ the hyphen^ and quota- 
tton-points^ where they are required : — The following ever to be 
remembered couplet is from Popes Moral Essays 
Tis education forms the common mind 
Just as the twig is bent the trees inclined 
Kow continued the cavalier lets seek this fair groves friendly 
shelter and mid its cool retreats eiyoy that friendship which ac- 
cording to the poet is a heavn in epitome — ^Now there 11 be no 
delay een tho they meet a stiff souwester — ^Temptations says Fene- 
lon are files that rub off much of our self confidence— Very forcibly 
says the poet 

How poor how rich how abject how august 
How complicate how wonderful is man 
At twenty three he was a hare brained youth who d brook no 
counsel — ^I d rather wait than go thro such a rain — ^The avenge 
ing power belongs to one alone 



LESSON XCVIII. 

PiaUBBS OF BTYMOLOar.— PiaUBES OF SYNTAX. 

726. Observe the following sentence : — 

" ' Neath a tyrant's yoke the people languish.** 
This sentence in plain language and according to the ordinary mode 
of expression would read thus : " The people languish beneath a tyrant's 
power.** Three things are to be noticed : 1. In the origmal sentence, the 

relatively to other points^ at the end of a Bentence f 725. When are single quota- 
tion-points to be used? 

726. Bepeat the sentence presented at the commencement of the lesson. What 
three things are to be noticed in connection with it t What are such changea 
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word *neatk h used for tiie ordiniry form bensatk, 2. The natural order 
of the words is changed. 8. The word yoke is nsed, not in its ordinaiy 
signification, a wooden frame by which two oxen are connected for draw- 
faig, bat in the sense of power tyrannicatty exerted. We see then that 
dianges may be made in the form, oonstracti<»i, and ai^dioation of words. 
Sodi changes are called Figures. 

727. A Figore is a mode of expression in whicli the 
ordinary form, construction, or application of words is 
changed. 

728. Figures may be divided into three classes : — 

1. Those in which the ordinuy form of words is 
changed, called Figures of Etymology. 

2. Those in which the ordinwy construction of 
words is changed, called Figures of Syntax. 

8. Those in which the ordinary application of words 
is changed, called Figures of Bhetoric. 

729. FiGUBBS OF Etymology.— The most important 
figures of etymology are as follows: A-phar'-e-sis, 
Pros'-the-sis, Syn'-co-pe, A-poc'-o-pe, Par-a-go'-ge, and 
Tme'-sis. 

Aphseresis is the elision of a letter or letters from 
the beginning of a word ; as, Hvnxt for hetvoixt. 

Prosthesis is the prefixing of a letter or letters to a 
word ; as, hedavb for da/ub^ ybent for lent 

Syncope is the elision of a letter or letters from the 
middle of a word ; as, gMn for given. 

Apocope is the elision of a letter or letters at the 
end of a word j as, i' tK midst, for in the midst. 

Paragoge is the annexing of a letter or letters to a 
word ; as, steepy for stee^. 

Tmesis is the separation of the elements of a comr 

called f 727. What !■ a Figure f 728. How may figures be divided t Define and 
name thete three classes. 729. Mention the most Important figuree of etymology. 
Define Aphasresis. Define Proethesis. Define Syncope. Define Apocope. De- 
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pOTind by some intervening word or words ; as, w7ws6 
eins soever for whosesoever sinSj the live day long for 
the Ivoelong day. 

730. FiouBEs OF Syntax. — ^The most important 
figures of syntax are as follows: — ^El-lip'-sis, Ple'-o- 
nasm, Syl-lep'-sis, and Hy-per'-ba-ton. 

Ellipsis is the omission of a word or words, neces- 
sary to the complete construction of a sentence, but not 
essential to its meaning. Numerous examples of this 
figure were presented in Lesson LXVJLLi. 

Pleonasm is the use of words not necessary to the con- 
struction ; as, " He that cometh, let him come quickly," 
— ^for " Let him that cometh, come quickly." — Super- 
fluous words generally weaken the style. Pleonasm 
should be sparingly used, and only when it is naturally 
introduced under the influence of strong emotion. 

Syllepsis is the construing of words according to the 
meaning they convey, and not by the strict require- 
ments of grammatical rules. 

" Philip went down to the city of Samaria, and preached Christ unto 
ihem^* In this example, dty is in the third, singular; and, according to 
§ 565, them should be it By the eity^ however, is meant the people in 
the city J and the pronoun referring to it may therefore, by syllepsis, be put 
in the pluraL 

We have numerous examples of syllepsis in masculine and feminine 
pronouns used with reference to inanimate objects personified ; as, "Night 
spread her mantle o'er the earth." 

Hyperbaton is a deviation from the natural ar- 
rangement of words ; as. Thee I revisit for / revisit 
thee. 

fine Taumgoge. Define TmeeiB. 730. Mention the most important fignres of Byn« 
tax. Define Ellii^lB. Define Pleonasm. What is generally the efiieot of Boper- 
finous words ? What is Bald respecting the nse of pleonasm f Define Syllepsis. 
Oive an example of thlB figure. In what have we numerous examples of syllep- 
risf Define Hyperbaton. Of what is hyperbaton a distinguishing ftatoret 
What is its effect, when Judiolously used ? To what is it liable to lead t 

12* 
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Thteflgn^koMO^Ilitdistfaigauhiiigtetavai^ poetry. JndUood^ 
uwd, it imparts Ttrietj and strength to compontioii; but care must bt 
taken that it does not lead to obeeurity. 

XXBBOIBB. 

Point out the figureo of ot/ymology and the figttrei af tyntaa 
that occur in t?ie foUoudng $entmce$ : — Israel latehed their tents 
in the desert. — Bedemption I 'twas the favor of the skies.— Each 
in other's countenance read his own dismay. — ^Far adown the 
▼asty gulf plunged the archangel. — Such is their love to us ward. 
— ^^Gainst him discharge thy shafts entipped with flame. — Sweet 
Evening— how she fans our cheek with her oool breath I — C^ with 
th' enohantress of his soul he talks. 

^' Fashion, leader of a ohatt'ring train. 
Whom man for his own hurt permits to reign, 
Who shifts and changes all things but his shape. 
And would degrade her vot'ry to an ape, 
The fruitfhl parent of abuse and wrong, 
Holds a usurped dominiotn o'er his. tongue ; 
There sits and prompts him with his own disgnuM^ 
Preseribes the theme, the tone, and the grimace, 
And, when accomplished in her wayward school, 
Calls gentleman whom she has made a fooL" 



LESSON XCIX. 

FIGURES OF BHETOBIO. 

731. The most important figures of rhetoric are tt 
follows: — Sim'-i-le, Met'-a-phor, Al'-le-go-ry, Me-ton'- 
y-my, Sy-nec'-do-che, Hy-per'-bo-le, Vi'-sion, Per-son-i- 
fi-ca'-tion, An-tith'-e-sis, Cli'-max, F-ro-ny, and A-poph'- 
a-sis. 

732. Simile is the direct comparison of one object 
to another, and is generally denoted by lihe^ as^ or so. 

781. Mention the most important flgnres of rhetorio. 782. Define Simil& 
How is the comparison Bometimes made ? For what pnrpoies are aimilM iMOdt 
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^^ Laws are like cobwebs, which catch imiall flies, but 
let wasps and hornets through." 

Sometimes the comparison is made without any formal term to denote 
it Thus : *^ Adversity brings to light the merit in a man ; a gem is lus- 
treless till it is rubbed and polished.** Here we have a good simile, though 
neither like, as, nor so appears. — Similes are used either to explain the 
meaning or embellish the style. 

783. Metaphor is the implying of a resemblance be- 
tween two objects, not by any term denoting similitude, 
but by assigning to one the name, attribute, or action 
of the other ; as, " Flattery is a sort of bad money, to 
which our vanity gives currency." 

Metaphor is the commonest of all figures. It appears in various fonnBy 
sometimes in a »ngle word. We use metaphorical language, when we 
speak of a hard heart, a cold reception, bright hopes, fancies gambol- 
ling unbridled through the brain, pleasures strewed over the highway of 
life,&c. 

734. Allegory is a combiaation of kindred meta- 
phors, forming a kiod of story, whereby it is sought to 
teach some important truth. 

Most of the parables of Scripture are forms of this figure. Sometimes 
an allegory is so extended as to fill a volume ; as in the case of Bunyaa^s 
** Pilgrim's Progress ^ 

735. Metonymy is calling one object by the name 
of another that sustains some relation to it. The prin- 
cipal relations on which this figure is founded, are as 
follows : — 

1. Cause and efibct; as, "Extravagance is tiie ruin of many,^— that 
is, the cause of ruin, 

2. Ancestor and descendants ; as, " Th^ shall Judak trimnph,''-4hat 
10, the descendants of Judah, 

8. Attribute and that to which it belongs; as, "Pruie shall be brought 

low," — ^that is, the proud, 

, ■ ■ II. ■ ■ ■ I 

788. Define Metaphor. As regards frequency of use, how does metaphor com- 
pare with other figures f Give examples of common metaphorical expressioni. 
T84. Pefino Allegory. What examples of allegory are alluded to t 986. Define 
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4. CoBteiaer and liiiiig eonftained; as, "Jcnudem ahall r^i<te,"— 
that is, (AejMopfe of /frMaJem. 

5. Emblem and thing represented; as, "This was offensiYe to tb» 
erown^^—^baX is, the king, 

6. Material and thing made of it ; as, "G<dd is aU-powerfol,*'— that is, 
mof^y. 

736. Synecdoche is using the name of a part for that 
of the whole, the name of the whole for that of a part, 
or a definite number for an indefinite ; as, ^^ My roof 
is at your service," — ^that is, my house. " His head is 
grey," — that is, his hair. " A htcndred swords leaped 
from their scabbards,"— that is, u great number. 

737. Hyperbole is the exaggerating of an attribute, 
or the assigning to a subject of some impossible act ; 
as, " Her brow was as white as snowP " So bright 
their arms that the Sfwn, himself started with sudden 
fright." 

738. Vision is the representing of past events as 
now going on, or what is merely imagined as actually 
seen; as, 

"Lol anc^tedbyHeayenwiththeYials of wrath, 
BehM where hefiiet an hU dnolate path I 
New in darkness and HUows he sweeps from my sight; 
Rise, rise, ye wild tempests, and cover his flight ! ^ 

739. Personification is the attributing of sex or life 
to an inanimate object, or intelligence to an inferior 
creature ; as, '^ Then the hutterfly spoke^ with a glance 
of disdain." 

740. Antithesis is the contrasting of opposites, to 
heighten their effect; as, '^ Hat/red stirreth up strife; 
but love covereth all sins." 

741. Climax is such an arrangement of words, 

Metonymy. Mention the principal relationi on which metonymy te founded, and 
five an example of each. 780. Define Synecdoche. 787. Define Hyperbole. 981. 
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clauses, members, or sentences, that the weakest may 
stand first, and that each in turn, rising in importance, 
may make a deeper impression on the mind than the 
one before it ; as, " Then Virtue became silent^ hea/rt- 
sicky pi/ned away^ and died.^^ 

742. Irony is the asserting of directly the opposite 
of what we wish to be understood ; as when I say, 
" Go on ; time is worth nothmg^'* — ^meaning that it is 
very valuable. 

743. Apophasis is the pretended suppression of what 
one is all the time actually mentioning ; as, "Z^AoK 
say nothing of the immorality prevalent in Paris — ^im- 
morality which is all the more dangerous, because ar- 
rayed in the most attractive garbs." 

EXEBCISE. 

Point out the figures^ whether of etymology^ syntax^ or rhetoric : 
— ^As cold waters to a thirsting soul, so is good news from a for 
oounlapy. — ^Is the pen mightier than the sword ? — ^Faithful are the 
wonnds of a Mend ; bat the kisses of an enemy are deceitfiil. — 
Where no wood is, there the fire goeth out ; so, where there is 
no tale-bearer, the strife ceaseth. — ^What shall indnce a Inan to 
deny his faith ? Shall love of pleasure ? shall ambition ? shall 
persecntion? shall the certainty of death itself ?— Her tears might 
have pnt out a world on fire. — ^Reverence the hoary head. — ^Then 
groan'd the Earth. — ^When there's a fire, be sure to throw the 
looking-glasses out of the window, and carry the feather beds 
carefully down in your arms. — ^To waste one's time is foolish, not 
to mention the sin involved in it. 

"But hark I thro' the fast-flashing lightning of war, 
What steed to the desert flies frantic and fEur ? " 

"Eternal Hope I when yonder spheres sublime 
Pealed their first notes to sound the march of Time, 

Define Vision. 789. Define Personification. 740. Define Antifhesifl. 74L Define 
OHmftx. 743. Define Irony. 748.' Define Apophaaif. 
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Thj Ji^OQS joqUi beg«&— but not to fade. 
When all the sister planets have decayed ; 
When wrapt in fire the realms (ji ether glow, 
And Heaven's last thnnder shakes the world below | 
Thon, nndismayed, shalt o'er the ruins smile, 
And light thj torch at Natore's fbnend pile I '* 



LESSON O. 

PROSODY. 



744. Proaody is that part of grammar which treati 
of the quantity of syllables, of feet, and the modes in 
which they §ire combined in verse. 

745. Verse is language so arranged in lines that 
syllables of a certain length may occur at certain in- 
tervals. 

Terse is the form in whidi poetry generaUy appears. Poetry is dis- 
tlngi^flhed from prose not only by this form, bat by its oontaining mors 
figures, as well as peonliar words and expressions. 

V46. There are two kinds of verse,_I£hyme and 
Blank Verse. 

747. Bhyme is that kind of verse in which there is 
a correspondence of sound in the last syllables of two 
or more lines; as, 

** True wit is nature to adyantage dress'dj 
IVhat oft was thought, but ne'er so weU ezpresa'd,^ 

748. Blank Verse is metrical language without rhyme ; 
as, 

"ShaU we serve Heaven 
With less respect than we do minister 
To our gross selves ? " 

744. What to Prondyff 746. Wbat to Venieff How to poetry dtotiiigvklMd 
ftomproMt 74& How many kbKto of T«rse are there t Name them and dtfin* 
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749. By the Quantity of a syllable is meant the 
time required for its utterance. According to this 
time, syllables are distinguished as Long and Short. 
One long syllable is equivalent to two short ones. 

760. A long syllable xnay be d^M>ted by a Bhort horizontal line placed 
oyer its Towel, a short syllable by a curve ; as, pSs^l!ng, 

751. Remember that Towel sounds have nothing to do with the quan- 
tity of syllables in verse. Met^ in which « has its short sound, is more 
likely to be long in verse than fne, in which e has what is known as its 
long sound. 

762. In words of more than one syllable, accent constitutes length ; 
unaccented syllables are ^ort. In the case of monosyllables, nouns, ad- 
jectives^ verbs, adverbs, and interjections, are for the most part long; 
articles are always short; prepositions and coiyunctions are generally 
flhoTt ; pronouns are long when emphasized, — ^when not, short. Observe 
the quantity as marked in the following lines : — 

" 5f fill thg cftus^ which c5nsplre t5 blind 
M&n's erring jadgmSnt, &id misguide thS mind, 
Whftt ih^ weak head with strdng^ bifis rOles, 
t^ pride ; thg nev^r-£EUling ^i^ce U foOls." 

758. A Foot is two or more syllables, constituting a 
portion of a line. ^ 

754. The most important feet in English verse are 
as follows : — 

The Iambus, a short ^Hable and a loi^, w. sSvere. 

The Tro'chei, a long syllable and a diort, ^^ trembling. 

The Spondee, two long syllables, — c6ld winds. • 

The Pyrrhic, two short syllables, s;^ wil- 1 ddmgss. 

The An'apest, two short and a long, ^./ w - bSnicade. 

The Dactyl, a l<mg and two short, - w ^ tendSriy. 

The Am'phibrach, a ^ort, a long, and a short, ^^^ tremendofis. 

The Amphim'acer, a long, a short, and a long, -v^- sftddl^bSgs. 

eaoh. 748. Wbat is meant by the Quantity of a syllable t As regards quantity, 
how are syllables distinguished? To what is one long syllable equivalent f 750. 
How may a loog syllable be denoted f A short one ? 751. What caution is given 
with respect to the quantity of syliables f 752. In words of more than one syllable, 
what constitutes length f State the prineipleB that apply to the quantity of 
monosyllables. 758. What is a Foot f 754. Mention the moat important Uset that 
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755. Of these, the Iambus, the Trochee, the Ana- 
pest, and the Dactyl, are the principal. A line may 
be wholly composed of any of fliese four feet, and it is 
then called Pure. 

The four remaining feet never form whole lines by 
themselves, but are sometimes interspersed with other 
feet. A line into which different feet enter is called 
Mixed. Observe the following examples : — 

1. Pure Iambic, — ^Tib ed- 1 ucft- | ti6n ^nns | thg c5in- | mdn mliid. 

2. Pun lh>ehaic.-9hl thS | pain, thS | bliss 5f | dying! 

8. Pure AnapesHe,-^h6 will 81^ | 'twSs ft bftr- 1 b&ofis deed. 
4. Pure Daetylie,^ESJidl& h£r | tSndSriy. 

1. Ifixed Iambic, — Nd rif- \ iige s&ve | th^ wll- 1 d^rnesa | r^nHdnflL 

2. Mixed TVocAotc.— SOfUy | sweet in | Lf/didn | measiires. 

8. Mixed AnapetHe, — Soft scSnea \ 6£ c5ntdnt- | m&it ftnd ease. 
4. Mixed Dactylic — Sv9r m6ve | cheerily. 

EXSBCISE. 

Give the quantity of each tyllahle in the foUomng Um$; ink 
9uch lines as a/re divided^ name each foot : — 

" Sweet is the breath of mom, her rising sweet, 
* With charm of earliest birds ; pleasant the sun, 
When first on this delightful land he spreads 
His orient beams, on herb, tree, fruit, and flower, 
Glistering with dew ; fragrant the fertile earth 
After soft showers ; and sweet the coming on 
Of grateful evening mild." 

"I have passed | o'er the hills | "of the storm- | y North, 
And the larch | has hung | all his tas- 1 sels forth ; 
The fish- I er is out | on the sun- 1 ny sea, 
And the rein- 1 deer bounds | through the past- 1 ure free, 
And the pine | has a fringe | of soft- 1 er green, 
And the moss | looks bright | where mj step | has been/' 

occur in English verae, and the syllables of which each consists. 766. Of which 
of these feet may lines be whoUy composed! What are snch lines caUedf What 
nse Is made of the other feet f What is meant by a lOxed Line t Give example 
of pnre and mixed lines. 
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LESSON CI. 

PEOSODY (CONTINUED). 

756. By Metres are meant the diflferent gystems 
according to wliich verses, or lines, are formed. They 
are named from the feet. employed, and their number. 

757. Metres in which the iambus prevails, are called 
Iambic ; those in which the trochee prevails. Trochaic ; 
the anapest, Anapestic ; the dactyl, Dactylic. 

758. Distinguished by the number of feet in a line, 
the varieties of metre are as follows : Mobom'eter, which 
consists of one foot ; Dim'eter, of two feet ; Trim'eter, 
of three ; Tetram'eter, of four ; Pentam'eter, of five ; 
Hexam'eter, of six ; Heptam'eter, of seven ; Octom'eter, 
of eight. 

759. Some metres, besides a certain number of com- 
plete feet, contain a syllable over at the end of the line. 
Such metres are called Hy-per-cat-a-lec'-tic. 

760. Scanning is the process of dividing a line imto 
the feet of which it is composed. 

761. Examples of the diflferent metres Ibllow. Some 
of the lines are pure, and some are mixed. The figures 
1, 2, 3, &c., respectively denote monometer, dimeter, 
trimeter, &c. Vertical lines mark divisions into feet. 

To scan, pronounce the syllables that constitute the successiYe feet, 
after each foot mentionmg its name. The fifth iambic line in the Exercise 
below would be scanned thus: WTuxI^b fame, spondee; a /on-, iambus; 
eUd life, iambus; in atk^, iambus; er^s breath, iambus. The metre is 
mixed ianUdc pentameter. The third of the hypercatalectic lines would be 
scanned thus: Athene, trochee; holds my, trochee; heart and, trochee; 
soul, syllable oyer. The metre is jnere trochaic trimeter hypercatalectic. 



766. What are meant by Metres t 757. What are Iambic Metrea t Troohaiot 
Anapestic? Dactylic f 768. Name the different metres as diatingniflhed by their 
number of feet, and tell of what each consists. 760. What is meant by Hyperoata^ 
lectis Metres t ^60. What is Scanning f 
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B!EBBCI8S. 

Scan the foUomng Una, and name the metre ofeaeh:'^ 

L4MBI0 MXTRIS. 
1. D«8pilrl 
2. TM wive I rieoandt. 
8l Thd pint- 1 ing hditU | T^ptee. 
4. The proud | are taofi^t | to taste 1 of pain. 
6. What'a ftmet | A fan- i cied Ufe | in oth- 1 ei*a bieeth. 
6L With atill unwearied wing, and eye that never aleepa. 
7. Thy bovnteoaa hand with worldly bliea has made my cop nm o^er. 
•b Wisdom, in sable garb arrayed, immersed in rapturous Uionght profouid. 

TROOHAIO MSTRIS. 

1. PIIIJW. 
J, ChSnns trins- 1 pdrtZng. 
8. Othdr i Srms miy { prfiss theS. 
4. War, he | song, is | toil and | troable. 
6. Oh 1 the I strife of i this di- 1 Tided | being. 
4L Only thon art holy ; there is none beside thee. 
7. Bead yon not the wrong you're doing, in my 6heek*s pale coloirt 
H If the world be worth thy winning, think, oh 1 think it worth mjpjiat^ 

AJXAFWffnO MITRE8. 

1. itisgdnel 
2. Let the loud | trumpet sound. 
S. ICy grottoes are shaded with trees. 
4 Have ye e'er heard of gallant like young LochinTWf 



DACTTUO] 

1. 8lend«rljF. 

2. Fashioned so \ slenderly. 

S. Fierce as the breath of the hurricane. 

4. Happy the home ot the thrifty and temperate I 

6. Far o*er the burning sands, far over desert lands, wearily. 

9» JNor c?er the burning sands, &r over desert lands, plodding on mnOj, 

IZAMPLES or HTPERCATALECnO METRES. 

1. Dae. Mon. flyp.— EvCr b« | firm. 
1 Atuu Dim. J7yp.— F5r the t€m- i p^ Is ri^- 1 Ing. 
a. Tro. THm, j^.~JLth(his | hfildsm^F | heart And | sOul. 
4 Jam. Tetr. H^.—\ kn«w | thd thing i thit's mfist ( itocOm- 1 mta. 
6. lam. Pent. Ifyp.— Wh6re redk- 1 log L&n- 1 dto's smfik- 1 ^ oil- 1 dite 
Sim* 1 mirs. 
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A. 

A, when to be VBed as the Indefinite ar- 
ticle, 74. 

AbbreviaHons, list oi; 261. 

AecMt^ defined, 12. The acnte, 12. Dif- 
ference of^ serves to distinguish words, 
12. Of compound words, 18. 

Adjective Pranotmey 70. Declension of; 
71. Namber of; 71. Parsing o^ 71. 

Adjeclioe8y defined, 75. Classes of; 76. 
Proper, defined, 75. Namera^defined, 
76; classes of; 76. Pronominal, 76. 
Common, 77. Comparison of, 78. Bule 
for, 79 ; remarks under, 218, 220. Pars- 
ing of, 79. Arrangement of; 218. 

Adjitncte^ defined, 150. 

Ad/oerb9y defined, 14L Classes o^ 1^. 
Of manner, 141. How to be distin- 
guished fh>m a4jectiyes, 143. To be 
distinguished in use firom adjectives, 
144. Coi^nnctive, 144. Complex, 145. 
Comparison of; 147. Construction oi; 
148. Used independently, 148. Bole 
lbr,148; remarks under, 242w Parsing 
of; 148. Position 0^ 248. 

AUegory, 275. 

Alphab^ of a hmguage, what It is, 8. 
The English, a 

Amphibrctehy the, 879. 

Amphimacer, the, 279. 

Ak, when to be used as the indefinite 
article, 7& 

Anapet^ the, 279. 

.iii««c«<f«»<,the,whatiti8,62. Position 
o( 64. Bometlmea u nde n rtood, 64. 



ArOUheHa^^t, 

Aphcereeia^ 272. 

Apocope, 9:12, 

Apophaeis, 277. 

Apostrophe^ the, 270. 

AppoHtion^ what is meant bj it, 6i. 
Bule fbr substantives In, 195; lemarka 
under, 195w 

ArUcUe^ defined, 72l Classification of; 
78. The definite article, what it de- 
notes, 7& The indefinite artide, what 
it denotes, 78. Bule for, 74; remarks 
under, 214 Parsing of; 74. Position 
of; 216. 

Ab (relative), to what apidied, 68w 

AtUBiUarieat what they are, 107. Enu- 
merated, 107. How to be taken in 
parsing; 107. Sometimes understood, 
107. How to be distinguished from 
principal verba, 118. 



itose of a sentence, defined, 167. 

Bn, a principal verb and an audliaix, 

108. Coi^agated, 114. 01dlbrmoi;in 

the present indicative, 116. 
Bkwarb, tenses of; 188. 
Braeketty what used for, 268. 



Ciir, oo^Jugated, 112. 
OapUali,TfailMtat,2ffL 
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INDEX. 



OirtttiialcTe. 

CtoM, of noana, 60i Defined, 61. Nomi- 
DAtiye, wbAt it denotes, 5t Poases- 
BiTe, what it denotes, 61 Objectiye, 
what it denotes, 61 Cases, how form- 
ed, 68. 

CtotMSt, defined, IML Kinds of; 166L 
Babetantiye, defined, IM. BelAtiye, 
defined, IML Partidpial, defined, 166L 
Adyerbial, defined, IML Oaoaal, de- 
fined, 107. Comparatlye, defined, 197. 
Hypotbetieal, defined, 197. 

CKmaa»,27ft. 

OoUeeiiM Ncwm^ defined, 80. Gender 
of; 4ft. 

Cokm^ the, roles for, 288. 

CotMna^ the, rules for, 286^ 

OomparaUve Degree^ the, defined, 78. 
Ac^ectiyes wanting in, 81. A^Jectiyes 
found only in, 82. Construction oi; 

220. 
Compariton^ 78. Degrees of; 78; for- 
mation of the, 78. Irregular, 80. Of 
compound a^Jectiyes, 82. Of adyerbs, 

147. 
Ownpownd Words, defined, 11 Accent 

of; 18w Formation of; 18. Elements 

o^sa 

OM^u^olion, what it is, 108. Of&e,114. 
Of a transidye yerb, in the actiye 
yoice, 117; in the passiye yoioe, 120. 
Negative, 127. Interrogstiye, 128; 
when used, 129. Negatiye-interroga- 
tive, 128 ; when used, 129. 

Conjunctions^ defined, 168. List of; 168. 
To' be distinguished trom other parts 
of speech, 167. Complex, 168. Bule 
for, 168; remarks under, 248. Parsing 
of; 168. Correlatiye, 260. 

Consonants, defined, 10. 

Could, conjugated. 111 



D. 

Dactyl, the, 279. 

Dashy the, what it denotes, 288. 

Vselenaion, of nouns, 68. Of simple per- 
sonal pronouns, 65. Of simple relatiyes, 
88. Of compound relatiyes, 86b Of 
a^ectiye pronouns, 71. 



jysnumstraUesAdf^seUivs Pronouns, 701 

DerUaatUos Words, defined, 11 Forma- 
tion oi; 18, 1& 

2>terM^ what it is, 28. 

D/p^UAoA^s, defined, IL Proper, U. Im- 
proper, 11. 

JHssyliablss, defined, 9. 

J>UH/ribvtU)s AdjeetiM Pronowns, TO. 

Do, a principal yerb and an anziliarj, 108L 
Ooqjngated as an auxUiaij, 109. 



Each Otbh, eonstmetion oi^ explained, 

19ft. 
SUmeniSy of compound words, 88. 
.SZZ<pH«,whatitis,177. Examples o^ 177. 

Parsing exercise iUostratiye of; 179. 
EaoctamaUon-point, the, rule for, 261 



F. 

Falss Byntam, connected with the sub- 
ject and nominative independent, 186. 
Substantives modifying nouns, 189. The 
object, 198. Objective without a prep- 
osition, 194. Nouns in apposition, 197. 
Substantives after verbs, 200. Pronouns, 
202,206,211 Belatives, 209. Articlea, 
216i A4)ectiyes, 219, 221 Agreement 
of verbs, 226, 229. Moods and tenses of 
verbs, 281 The infinitive, 286. Par- 
ticiples, 288, 241. Adverbs, 244. Prep- 
osition^ 247. Conjunctions, 260. Mis- 
cellaneous, 261. 

Feminiais, fbrmation of nouns in the, 4T. 

Figures, plural o^ how formed, 87. 

.y«^ur««, defined, 271 Of etymology, 271 
Of syntax, 278. Of rhetoric, 274 

.ffbo^ a, what it is, 279. 

.TVf^ure, of time, lia Of determination, 
110. 

G. 

^«uier,ofnouns,41 Defined, 44 Mas- 
culine, defined, 46^ Feminine, defined, 

45. Nouns destitute of; 46. Common, 

46. Of odileotiye nouns, 48. DIsttn- 
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. gviihed by a oluinge of tenninatioii, 47 ; 
by the use of different words, 48; by 
preflztng words indicating the sex, 48. 
Of pronouns, 5S. 
Cframmar, what it teaches as, 7. Eng- 
lish, what it teaches us, 7. 

K. 

Hats, a principal verb and an auxiliary, 
lOa Coi^agated as an auxiliary, 109. 

Bifp&rbaton^ 278. 

Myptrbole, 27(L 

MypercaiaUcMo^ metres, 281. 

Eypheti^ the, for what used, 270. When 
used between the parts of a compound 
word, 18. When it may be used for the 
diffire8is,28. 

I. 

Z, when a consonant, IOl 

JomdtM, the, 279. 

If, sometimes omitted before certain 
tenses, 116. 

IfnperixM/06 Mood^ what it expresses, 98. 

Indejhtite Adj«cH/06 Pronouns, 70. 

Jndieatioe Mood^ for what used, 90. 
Present tense of the, what it denotes, 
90. Imperfect, 91. Perfect, 91. Plu- 
perfect, 93. First Future, 92. Second 
Future, 92. Interrogatiye form of the, 
92. 

JnJlniiUfe Mood^ what it expresses, 99. 
Present tense of the, what it expresses, 
99. Perfect, 99. Usages of the, 100. 
Bule for the, 101 ; remarks under, 284. 
When used without its sign, 284. 

JnUr^eeUons^ defined, 159. list of the 
principal, 159. Followed by the excla- 
mation-point; 160. Construction o^ 160. 
Parsing o^ 161. 

JnierrogaUon-point^ the, rule for, 262. 

Interrogatios Pronouns, defined, 68. 
How declined, 68. Parsing oi^ 68b 

Irony, 277. 

IrrsgvZar Verbs, what they are, 181. 
Table of the chief parts of the, 188. 

It, indefinite use of, 67. 

Dalies, for what used, 24. 



Letters, defined, & Powers of the, H 
Glassificaticm oi; 10. Final, defined. It 
Silent, defined, 11. Boinan, 24. Italic, 
24. Forms of the, 24. Plural of; how 
formed, 87. 



HI. 

Mat, conjugated, 112. 
Metaphor, M. 
Metonymy, 275. 

MSTHINKS, MBSSBMB, 189. 

iftffTM, what they are, 28t YarletlMQ^ 
281. 

MiOHT, conjugated, 112. 

Mi^eed Verses, what they are, 280l 

Modifiers, defined, 50. 

Monosyllables, defined, 9. 

Mood, defined, 88. Moods enumerated, 
89. Indicatiy^ for what used, 90. Po- 
tential, for what used, 98. SubjunctiTO, 
for what used, 96. Imperatiye, what 
it expresses, 98. Infinitiye, what it ex- 
presses, 99. 

MuUipUcaUioes, 76. 

MuBTJ conjugated, 112. 



N. 

NsBD, a principal yerb and an auxiliary, 
112. Conjugated as an auxiliary, 112. 

Nbws, singular, 48. 

ITominaiioe Case, what it denotes, 51. 
Bule for the, 58. Independent, 58, 186. 

Nouns, defined, 2a Chissification of; 28. 
Common, defined, 29 ; when they be- 
come proper, 29; subdiyisions of; 80L 
Proper, defined, 80; when called 
complex, 81; plural of; 85; how made 
feminine, 48. CoUeotiye, defined, 80. 
Participial, defined, 80. Diminutiye, 
defined, 80. Abstract, defined, 80. Per- 
son of; 81. Number oi; 88. Irregular 
in the plural, 86. Alike in both num- 
bers, 86L Compound, plural oi; 88; 
gender of, 49. Complex proper, plural 
of; 89. Foreign, plural of; 4a Singu- 
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Itr, 41 Plval, 4a. G«Bder oi; 41 
Oo^wUtlT^4T. OtMoASO. D«Jl«n- 
alMioi;01 PtfitBffoCaft. 
JTmh^w*. of 11011111.88. Defti»*d,88. Blii- 
foltf, deflnod, 84. Plnnl, defined, 84; 
rttkeforformlaf th^84. OfTerba.100. 

O. 

O, dlflterenoe between It end oa, laa 
(Wy«rf,wh»tltia,B«. Eule tor th^ 191 ; 
remerk^ under, IW. PoiUion of tlie, 

193. 
CM^^MMveOMe, what it denotes, 08. Bole 

tor the, 68. Wlthent » prepoiltlam 88, 

198; xemerki on the, 188. 
Onb AiroTHn, constraetion of explained, 

IM. 
Ord iiuUt, 76. 
Ouawst eonjogeted, 188L 



Paragog&t 878. 

ParwthsM, what need for, 888. 

Parting, of nouna and personal pronouns, 
«0. Of relaUyes, 65. Of interrogaUves, 
68. Of adjective pronouns, 71. Of ar- 
ticles, 74. Ofa4JectiTes,7». Ofrerbs, 
101. Of participles, 106. Of adverbs, 
148. Of prepositions, 166. Ofcoi^ano- 
tlons,168. Ofintei^tlons,161. Ezer- 
^i» in elliptical, 179. Of difBeolt con- 
straotions, ISt. 

participle, defined, 108. The Present 
Participle, 102. The Perfect, 108. The 
Oomponnd PerliBot, 108. How to be 
distinguished firom a^jeotlyes, 106; 
from participial nouns, 106. Used in- 
dependently, 105. Bule for, 105; re- 
marks under, 287. Snbstantiyes modi- 
fying, 106. Parsing of; 106. In ing, 
used with a passlye meaning, 128. Po- 
sition of, 287. "Bemarks on the con- 
struction of; 240. 

Partotj/'ilpstfcA, what they are, 26. Enu- 
merated, 27. 

P«riod^ the, rule for, 260. 

PsrMm, of nouns, 81. Defined, 82. First, 
defined, 82. Second, defined, 82. Third, 
defined, 82. Use of the third for the 



flmt,«|;tor«lMMeoBd,88l Ofl«rb^ 
88. 

Ptrmma Promoum§, simple, 66; declen- 
sion oi; 66i CompooBd, 66. 

Pm-mm^^icaUtn, what Ik la, 29. 8M. 
Makes common nouns pTopw, 89. En- 
dows the names of inanimate ol^eeti 
with gender, 45. 

PZsoruMm, 278. 

Plural, of nouns, rules for forming the, 
84 Of proper nouns, 85. Nouns Irreg- 
ular in the, 86. Nouns that have two 
forms in the, 86. Of figures, &&, 87. 
Of compound nouns, 88. Of complex 
proper nouns, 89. Of foreign nouns, 40; 
roles for the, 41. Nouns that have no, 
48. Nouns used only in the,4S. Of 
pronouns, used for singular, 56. 

PolytyUcMet, defined, 9. 

Po»i*<«e 2>e^ra«, defined, 78. A^Jectlyss 
wanting in the, 8L 

Poi$M9iv6 Oat6, what it denotes, Oi 
How tormed, 58. Of the simple per- 
sonal pronouns, 66. Used after the 
preposition qf, 66w Bule for the, 6& 
Bule for the, before a participle, 889; 
remarks under, 240. 

Po<en«aiJfoo<i,forwhatuaed,88. Pre^ 
ent tense of the, what It denotes, 98. 
Imperfect, 94; wrong use of the, 981. 
Perfect, 94. Pluperfect, 96. Interroga- 
tlve form of the, 95. 

PrtdUioUy defined, 60. A oomponiid, 
169. Nominative, 170. A4jectlve,m 

P^s^MS, defined, 14. Listed 15. 

PreposiHoM, defined, 160. List o^lBL 
To be distinguished fifom adverbs snd 
conjunctions, 161. Complex, 162. Po- 
sition oA 168. Terms of the rehrtion 
indicated by, 168. Bule for, 156; re- 
marks under, 246. Parsing oi; 16S. 
List ot, that toUow certain wosds, 24& 

Primmve Words, defined, 12. 

Progr€99iv€ Form, of the verb, 19& 
Used passively, 125. Paring of verbB 
in the, 126. 

Pronouns, defined, 54 Classes oi; 64 
Gender oi; 65. Personid, 65; parsing 
of; 60. Belatlve,62. Intenrogattve, 6& 
Adjective, 70. Principles relating to 
the person, nunbec, and gender of; 80a 
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BciiiTiAg to mBmOt* hohm, 801. 
fitandliig for two or moro BiDgaUr tab- 
•UntiT«o, 801, 801 Bef6rri{« to onb- 
stantiyes of diiferent personA, 808. Be- 
jomAm on the ecmstmction of^ 811. 
Protodff, deflnod, 878. 

Punctuation^ defined, 800. Points used 

in, 800. 
Pure FertM, what thej are, 880. 
PyrrhiOt the, 870. 



QuanUty, of a syllable, 879. 

Quotation^ a, defined, 178. How treated 

in analyziDg, 174. 
QuotaUon-^nU, for what used, 870. 

Single, 871. 
QiroTH, QiroD, 189. 



Mdati9$ Pronmms, simple, 08 ; deolen- 
sion o^ 08 ; Componnd, 04 ; eqniyalent 
to antoeedent and simple relatiTe, 05 1 
declension of, OS. Parsing of, 05i Bule 
Jbr, 104, 807; remarks under, 807, 810. 
Position of; 809. 

JS^byme, defined, 878. 

JBoofe, inseparable, 14 Entering into 
compound words, 19. Boot of the rerb, 
180. 

Muls9t of spelling, 80. Of syllabication, 
88. For the formation of the cases, 58l 
For cases of nouns and pronouns, 68. 
For capitals, 857. 

S. 

Scanning^ what it is, 881. 

Semicolon^ the, rules for, 801 

8entenes»^ defined, 108. Classified accord- 
ing to their meanings 108. Dedaratiye, 
defined, 108. InterrogaUve, defined, 
108. Imperatiye, defined, 108. Exclam- 
atory, defined, 108. Classified accord- 
ing to their form, 10& Members o^ 
10& Simple and compound sentences, 
defined, 10& Compound, with dissimi- 
lar members, 170. Principal parts oi; 
ITOi AjMtlytii oi; 171; flmni oi; 171. 



Shall, coi^ugated, 110. Force o( 110; 
in questions, 111. 

Should, conjugated, 118. 

Simile, ^^ 

Speech, the parts oi; 85. 

i^2<n^, what it is, & Bulesoi;8a 

Spondee, the, 379. 

^tfl^^sci^grammaticaly defined, 60. Logi- 
cal, defined, 60. Of a verb, 61. A com- 
pound, 10& Position of the, 185. Sub- 
jects, taken together, 827 ; taken sep- 
arately, 828. 

Subjunctive Mood, tat what used, 90. 
Present tense of the, for what used, 97. 
Imperfect, 94; difference between it 
and the imperfect indicative, 97. 

Sttbekmtive, what it denotes, 68. Bule 
for a, modifying a participle, 100. Bule - 
for a, modifying a noun, 188; remarks 
under, 188. Position of a, modifying a 
noun, 189. Bule for a, after a verb, 197 ; 
remarks under, 197. Case of, after a 
participle used independently, 198; af- 
ter a participle preceded by a possess- 
ive, 19a 

iSb^kses, defined, 14 List oi; 17. 

SupeHative Degree, the, defined, 78w 
Construction of^ 881. 

SyUabicaiion,whAtltiB,2i. BuIesof;saL 

SyUdblee, defined, a Division of words 
according to their, 9. 

SylUpHs,^^ 

Syncope, 878. 

Synecdoche, 870. 

Syntam, defined, 186. False, defined, 186l 

T. 

Tenee, defined, 89. Tenses, enumerated, 
89; compound, 107; formation of tho 
compound, 180. 

Thah, construction oi; 849. 

That (relative), to what applied, 08. How 
to be distinguished fh>m the conjunc- 
tion t^ 08. When to be used in stead 
otioho or which, 80a 

Time, grand divisions o^ 89. 

Title, alone to be pluralized in eompkz 
proper nouns, 40. 

Tmeai9,Vt%, 

Tripmongt^ defined, IL 
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JKmAm, the, S79. 

Ut when « oonsoiuuit, lOL 

V. * 

F«r6i, deflned, 84. A yerb most be oon- 
tained in eyery predicate, 50; BotsJect 
et, 51, 84; how found, 8S. Take the 
same ease after as befbre,69. Transi- 
tiye, defined, 85. Intnuudtiye, defined, 
85; haye no yoioe, 87; aometimea, 
when followed by a preposition, thrown 
into a passiye form, 87. Properties oi; 
88L When eaUed JMte, 89. Person 
and number of; 99. Bole for, 100; re- 
marks under, 924, 227, 280. Parsing 
oi;i01. Ooi^iigationof;whatitis,10a 
Progresiiye form of, 124. Boot of the 
yerb, 180. Chief parts of; 181. Bega- 
lar and irregolar, defined, 181. Table 
ofirrega]ar,188. I>efectiy^l88. Uni- 
personal, 189. Construction oi; agree- 
ing with coDectiye nouns, 225 ; agreeing 
with two or more singular subj^ts, 227. 
Corrupt forms of; 281. 

FerM, defined, 278. Blank-iW. 

FMOIS278. 



VoeaU96 JaBprM$iont, defined, 168. 
FoiM, ddined, S^ Actiy«, defined, 87. 

Passiye, defined, 87; piarts ot the, how 

formed, 120. 
Fows^t, defined, la Combinations of; U. 



W, when a consonant and when a yowel, 
10. 

Wksx, used for wotUd h6^ 116u 

What (relatiye), to what applied, 68. 

WmoH, to what applied, 62. 

Who, to what applied, 62. 

Will, conjugated as principal yerb and 
as auzilLury, 110. Force of; as an auxil- 
iary, 110 ; in questions, IIL 

Wm, wit, wot, 189. 

Words, defined, 7. Combined in sen- 
tences, to express thoughtSjSL Classifled 
according to their formation, 12. Anal- 
ysis of, 18. Diyided into nine dassei, 
25. 

Would, conjugated, 112. Used as a prin- 
cipal yerb, 118 ; tenses of; 18a 

F, when a consonant and whien a yowiit 
la 
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